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PREFACE 


Why Occupy Honors Education? 


Jonathan D. Kotinek 
Texas A&M University 


The title of this monograph, Occupy Honors Education, refers to 
the Occupy Movement that originated in the United States in New 
York’s Zuccotti Park in 2011 and to the principles that informed the 
movement and its resistance to an economic status quo benefitting 
the top one percent in America. Contributors Aaron Stoller and 
Finnie D. Coleman cover these principles in considerable detail in 
the first and last chapters of this volume. Importantly, however, the 
editors encourage readers to note that the concerns articulated by 
the Occupy Movement about diversity, access, and inclusion paral- 
lel the formulation provided earlier by Finnie D. Coleman in “The 
Problem with Diversity: Moving Past the Numbers,’ the closing 
chapter of the first NCHC diversity monograph, Setting the Table 
for Diversity, edited by Lisa L. Coleman and Jonathan D. Kotinek, 
and published in 2010. 

By 2012, Lisa L. Coleman, Jonathan D. Kotinek, and Alan Y. 
Oda, co-chairs of the NCHC Committee on Diversity Issues, had 
already begun discussing the need for a second monograph on 
diversity when the theme for the 2012 NCHC conference, “Chal- 
lenging Structures,’ provided an opportunity to use the Forum on 
Diversity to engage these parallel concerns. The theme reads as 
follows: 


During the American Revolution, Boston’s citizens sought 
independence from arbitrary authority while preserv- 
ing interdependence and community. Reflecting similar 
values, the honors revolution has challenged the struc- 
ture of undergraduate education. Honors faculty foster 
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independent thought, motivation, and scholarship in stu- 
dents while encouraging collaboration within a community 
of scholars. As we gather in Boston, we will highlight the 
scholarship of teaching and learning while reexamining 
our practices, pedagogy, and communities to extend the 
challenge of the honors revolution in education. 


Our call for proposals for the 2012 Forum on Diversity, which 
we titled “Occupy Honors Education,’ roughly coincided with the 
one-year anniversary of the Occupy Movement. The high-profile 
evictions from Occupy encampments as well as the police pepper- 
spraying of student protestors in late fall 2011 raised questions about 
the erosion of constitutionally enshrined free speech. Thus in for- 
mulating the 2012 call, key questions asked how honors education 
could challenge existing structures as well as structure challenges to 
prepare our students to change their worlds. 

An unstated assumption in this formulation included an under- 
standing that educated people, and especially honors students who 
may have the benefit of a richer educational experience, are respon- 
sible for using that education in the service of a larger community. 
Consequently, we conceived of education generally, and honors 
education specifically, to be bound up with preparing our gradu- 
ates to engage the democratic process productively. The questions 
of who is represented in that educated population, whether or not 
there are differences in access, and who is included in decision- 
making processes are integral to the honors mission. The Occupy 
Movement articulated principles for action that highlight how tra- 
ditional structures in our culture are inadequate to address these 
concerns. The “Challenging Structures” theme proved to be partic- 
ularly rich ground to mine for how these lessons might be applied. 
Indeed both Aaron Stoller’s and Shawn Alfrey’s contributions to 
this monograph, with their discussions of the value of engagement 
in the honors education enterprise, were developed from the pre- 
sentations they gave in Boston. 

If it is true that culture is a story we tell ourselves about our- 
selves, we felt it imperative to plumb the rich scholarly literature 
that NCHC has produced about diversity, access, and inclusion. As 
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is appropriate for any scholarship, the essays that follow have devel- 
oped as a conversation among the editors, authors, and the existing 
literature. This conversation has taken a considerable amount of 
time, but it has proven to be a rich source of insight. During the 
past five years, we have learned that diversity requires paying atten- 
tion to individual, representative voices. Further, diversity asks that 
we cultivate the ability to hear and see how the particular relates to 
the whole. 

Our Earthrise cover is instructive here. This composite image 
of pictures, taken by NASAs Lunar Reconnaissance Orbiter on 
October 12, 2015, vividly renders the particular-to-whole relation- 
ship diversity asks us to foster. It also mirrors the seismic shift in 
perspective the monograph Occupy Honors Education advocates, 
in which diversity serves as inspiration and catalyst for inclusive 
excellence in honors education. 

The voices highlighted in this monograph add depth and value 
to the conversation about diversity in honors and provide a vision 
for how honors can lead the way in achieving inclusive excellence. 
We encourage our readers to follow the conversation below in 
sequence, beginning with the introduction, in which Lisa L. Cole- 
man expertly pulls at the necessary thread of engagement that ties 
the conversation together. We hope that by following this thread, 
readers will realize the full impact of the themes that emerge and 
the imperative nature of the clarion call to action this monograph 
sounds. 
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Occupying Naive America: 
The Resistance to Resistance 


Lisa L. Coleman 
Southeastern Oklahoma State University 


On June 28, 2016, four days after Brexit, on Morning Joe, the 
MSNBC political news show, guest Jon Meacham, the Executive 
Editor of Random House, said to Tony Blair, former Prime Min- 
ister of Great Britain: “The intellectual arguments seem to be won 
for globalization, the visceral argument seems to be in . . . worse 
shape. He then asked, “Would you agree with that and how do you 
... bridge that?” Blair responded: 


I think that’s absolutely right. I think . . . for people like 
myself who are in the center ground of politics and who 
think center left and center right can cooperate and work 
together, who don't like this sort of insurgent populism 
because we think it’s not really gonna deliver for the peo- 
ple. .., 1 think there's a big responsibility on us in the center 
to get our act together and to work out radical but serious 
solutions to the problems people face. 


But I think the center ground have got to become the peo- 
ple of change again and not the guardians of the status quo. 
(Blair) 


A few weeks earlier in May, deep into working on the chapter 
“Occupying Native America” for this monograph, I was on a plane 
returning from a National Collegiate Honors Council conference 
planning meeting in Seattle to the Dallas/Fort Worth airport when 
I entered the chapter title with a typo, leaving out the “t” in “Native.” 
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My Microsoft Word program helpfully added the umlaut over the 
“i,” emending my title to read “Occupying Naive America.” I was 
going to fix the typo when I was stopped in my tracks by the com- 
pelling nature of the title my mistake had created. Putting work on 
the chapter aside, I opened a new page in my Word program and 
placed the newly minted title “Occupying Naive America” at the 
top. Adding a colon and a subtitle, “The Resistance to Resistance,” 
I knew I had the title for our introduction. I also recognized I had 
a task in front of me more challenging than any I had anticipated 
when I took on the co-editorship of this volume. 

Although I would officially retire after twenty-two years at 
Southeastern Oklahoma State University (SE) as of June 1, 2016, I 
had no intention of retiring from honors education, but this typo 
underscored my certainty that whatever relationship I had with 
a cause that has directed my trajectory for so long, the course I 
charted now would not be identical to the one I have pursued thus 
far. Rather than stepping back or stepping down as one might do at 
the end of a career, I had to step up. I had to deliver a message that 
might be hard for some in our audience to hear. 

On November 9, 2016, the day after the United States’ historic 
election in which Hillary Clinton was unexpectedly defeated by 
Donald Trump, the so-called populist, I was further galvanized in 
the mission I proposed for honors when I was fine-tuning this intro- 
duction in late September. The argument I make here is that each 
of us in honors in America is naive if we believe that honors does 
not have to change integrally, significantly, if we are to continue to 
be productive players on the world stage as well as on the campuses 
of our home institutions. Thus, in what one might think of as the 
twilight of my career, I am asking for a spotlight on engagement, 
diversity, equity, and inclusion in honors, and I am sending out a 
call to each reader of this monograph and the previous diversity 
monograph, Setting the Table for Diversity, that for social justice to 
exist, diversity, equity, and inclusion for all must become what we 
in honors are about, centrally, obsessively, perennially. This has to 
be our mission, the dawn of our new morning. We cannot remain 
in mourning instead for a dream of honors as an exclusive domain, 
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nor can we remain with a vision of our home honors programs or 
honors colleges as doing enough simply by maintaining a philo- 
sophical status quo in regard to whatever we have already achieved 
in honors on our home campuses. There are no laurels sufficient for 
us to rest upon. 

Even in the face of the Brexit vote in favor of Britain’s exit from 
the European Union and the defeat of Hillary Clinton by Donald 
Trump, echoing Tony Blair, but directing my call to the honors 
community, we have “a big responsibility . .. to get our act together 
and to work out radical but serious solutions to the problems peo- 
ple face” (Blair). In a conversation reflecting on the results of the 
US. election and the great divide between the voters in the United 
States, historian Doris Kearns Goodwin stated on Morning Joe on 
Thursday, November 10, 2016: 


People are experiencing modernity and changes and glo- 
balization and technology in very different ways. People in 
cities on the coasts, who are used to living with immigrants, 
are used to jobs coming okay to them, are feeling one way 
about all the changes in the world. People living in Trump- 
land are having a different experience with change. 


And the problem is—I do think the problem is—one of 
empathy. We have to understand how people are react- 
ing differently. We have to feel that sense of fellow feeling. 
Teddy Roosevelt said democracy will never work unless we 
understand the other. We've made other people the “other, 
whether it’s immigrants on one side or whether it’s the rust- 
belt people on the other. And the country can't last unless 
we feel a sense of each other’s identity and feel an empathy 
for what we're going through together. 


How do we develop this empathy in ourselves and in our students— 
this desire to understand those who are not responding to the sorts 
of change Goodwin mentions in the same way? 

In order to facilitate this sort of understanding, honors pro- 
grams and honors colleges must work together and with other 
groups, including the National Collegiate Honors Council (NCHC), 
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the Association of American Colleges and Universities (AAC&U), 
the National Association of African American Honors Programs 
(NAAAHP), the Association of Jesuit Colleges and Universities 
(AJCU), to establish best practices. Honors must broaden the base 
of students who qualify for honors and then facilitate the best 
means possible, curricular and otherwise, to develop opportunities 
for conversations that both contribute to global-mindedness in our 
students and underscore the importance and value of becoming 
more knowledgeable about the nation and the home communities 
to which we and they have ties. 

By global-mindedness I do not mean that we simply ensure 
that our students travel or study abroad. Kwame Anthony Appiah’s 
notion of “rooted cosmopolitanism” applies here (“Cosmopolitan” 
22). Although we must diligently work to be sure the opportunity 
to study abroad exists, we must be certain that students know that 
their personal point of view on this world and its problems is not 
the only one or necessarily the best one. Further, leaders of honors 
programs and colleges on their home campuses must be humble 
enough to realize that while they promote global mindedness, they 
must also ensure access to resources in their particular community, 
on campus and off, that will enable their students to have an edu- 
cational experience deepened and broadened by an understanding 
of the relationship of the local and the national to a global—even 
planetary—perspective (Coleman, Childers, Faudree, and Martin 
259-60; see Basu 138; see Brown and Cope 108-09). 

One major task of the honors community is determining 
which practices for achieving these ends might be the best. How 
might we and our students come to understand that to focus sim- 
ply on bettering ourselves or our own home institution or even 
our country alone is simply not enough? To reiterate, whatever 
needs to be done to give us and our students a sense of ourselves 
as global citizens who concomitantly desire to learn about, honor, 
and cultivate our roots in our own nation and home communi- 
ties, we should support those teaching, mentoring, and curricular 
choices. In other words, the empathy that Goodwin notes, which 
all Americans should extend to one another, must extend as well 
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from institutions of higher learning and their practitioners to their 
student bodies and to their expanded base of students, whether 
American or not, if those students are going to be successful. As 
Frank Harris, III, and Estela Mara Bensimon note in “The Equity 
Scorecard”: “Lack of cultural knowledge may keep us from notic- 
ing the ways in which we, unknowingly and .. . [unintentionally] 
create the conditions that prevent students from behaving accord- 
ing to our expectations” (80). 

As Brexit and the 2016 United States election have underscored, 
realizing these goals will be no simple exercise. Nevertheless, 
the concession speech offered by Hillary Clinton, which she also 
emailed as a “thank you” to her supporters, suggests some ways to 
begin: 


Our constitutional democracy demands our participation, 
not just every four years, but all the time. So let's do all we 
can to keep advancing the causes and values we hold dear: 
making our economy work for everyone, not just those at 
the top; protecting our country and protecting our planet; 
and breaking down all the barriers that hold anyone back 
from achieving their dreams. (Clinton) 


Higher education professionals must understand, as Harris and 
Bensimon note, that those barriers may well include “the failure 
to recognize that one’s best practices may not be effective with stu- 
dents who are not familiar with the hidden curriculum of how to 
be a successful college student” (80). In my estimation, the chapters 
in this monograph offer a variety of paths that intersect with Clin- 
ton’s call for civic participation. The authors also provide various 
curricular means through which local, national, and global citizen- 
ship, which includes and celebrates the values of diversity, equity, 
excellence, inclusion, and justice, can be taught and practiced. The 
first NCHC monograph on diversity, Setting the Table for Diversity 
(2010), laid the groundwork for this one, and I encourage readers 
to take up that monograph in tandem with this new publication 
to explore and then join the conversations that take place between 
them, adding your voices to ours. I am not unmindful of the 
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provocative nature of the claims made in the first monograph and 
neither are the contributors to this one, each of whom, in various 
ways, has taken note of the local and global divide in our country 
and in the world and the resistance that exists throughout society 
to see from the perspective of those with whom we disagree or with 
whom we are unfamiliar. 

In the chapter by Aaron Stoller, for example, a polemical piece 
that kicks off this monograph, the very title, “Theory and Resis- 
tance in Honors Education,’ echoes these concerns. Stoller argues, 
by way of Paulo Freire, against a banking model of education and 
for a model of honors education informed by the concerns of the 
critical pedagogue, a la Henry A. Giroux (2001), who argues that 
“{r]ather than celebrating objectivity and consensus, teachers must 
place the notions of critique and conflict at the center of their peda- 
gogical models” (Giroux 62 qtd. in Stoller 18). By so doing, critique 
“breaks through the mystifications and distortions that ‘silently’ 
work behind the labels and routines of school practice” (Giroux 
62; qtd. in Stoller 18). Stoller advocates against what he names the 
“neoliberal paradigm,” one that views and assesses education by 
way of a business model, and advocates instead for a critical peda- 
gogy of resistance (12-19). The prescient nature of Stoller’s work 
depicts the 2017 American political scene inside and outside the 
context of higher education. 

Stoller defines resistance by way of the Occupy Movement that 
began in September 2011 and is still ongoing and being joined by 
new forms of resistance. The methods of this movement in raising 
awareness concerning social injustice and pay inequity, for example, 
have been employed in 2016 politics by way of presidential candi- 
date Bernie Sanders’ democratic socialism. Stoller sees the form of 
resistance practiced by the Occupy Movement as a method to be 
employed by professors and students alike to challenge the status 
quo. Ultimately, Stoller supports honors education informed by an 
understanding of “the primary concerns for the critical pedagogue” 
(19). These concerns include: 
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1. “Power/Knowledge” (see also F. Coleman, “Blueprint” 341- 
43; L. Coleman, Childers, Faudree, and Martin 264-65; 
Dsziesinski, Camarena, and Homrich-Knieling 83-84 and 
91-92); 


2. the “Agency of Learners”; 
3. “Academic and Administrative Freedom’; 


4. “Participatory Structures and Pedagogies” (see also Alfrey 
219-23; L. Coleman et al., 245-54); 


5. “Freedom through Justice”; and 
6. “Pedagogy as a Form of Friendship” (Stoller 19-20). 


David M. Jones’ chapter, “From Good Intentions to Educa- 
tional Equity in an Honors Program: Occupying Honors through 
Inclusive Excellence,’ demonstrates Stoller’s thesis that theory can 
be applied practically within the context of what Jones styles an 
“occupation” of honors (36). Jones’ opening gambit points to the “T, 
Too, Am Harvard” project, launched on Tumblr in 2014, in which 
non-traditional Harvard students visually protest racial discrimi- 
nation at that institution. Jones then points to a parallel between 
Harvard and the honors community as two places of “high attain- 
ment” (34) and asks: “Are diverse students served equitably in these 
high-value settings?” (34). To address this question, Jones defines 
two key terms that informed his professional development work 
with Estela Bensimon at the University of Southern California's 
Center for Urban Studies: “equity-mindedness” and “inclusive 
excellence.” “Equity-mindedness” focuses on student success and 
“responds proactively to systematic social inequalities” rather than 
focusing on poor student outcomes (39). “Inclusive excellence” 
speaks both to “numerical diversity” and the “full participation of 
all student communities in high-value campus activity (inclusion)” 
such as honors programs (Jones 40). In turn it focuses on student 
support to help them “reach their academic potential (excellence)” 
(Jones 40). 
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Detailing the professional development work done toward cre- 
ating inclusive excellence in the University of Wisconsin system as 
a whole by way of the “Equity Scorecard” (Center for Urban Edu- 
cation, University of Southern California) that assesses the equity 
mindedness of given institutions and practitioners, Jones argues 
for inclusive excellence in honors education, providing evidence 
from five years of research and statistical data gathering from the 
University of Wisconsin at Eau Claire Honors Program that show 
the results of incorporating inclusive excellence as a value. Addi- 
tionally, Jones offers four steps in a set of actions to “move equity 
mindedness and inclusive excellence to the foreground of honors 
education” (43). These steps include the following: 


1. Review and revise honors admissions criteria toward more 
“holistic .. . protocols” (Jones 43); 


2. “Review curricula and implement faculty development 
strategies” that will “develop student talent from all commu- 
nities ...” (Jones 43); 


3. “Infuse honors programs with high-impact practices . . . 
including models for increasing intercultural literacy” (Jones 
43); 


4. “Review and revise NCHC’s guiding document ‘Basic 
Characteristics of a Fully Developed Honors Program’ to 
institutionalize support for inclusive excellence” (Jones 43). 


In keeping with Stoller’s critical theory-inspired themes of 
social justice and cultural critique and juxtaposing Jones’ insistence 
that “without inclusion there is no true excellence” (AAC&U qtd. 
in Jones 36), the authors of “A Privilege for the Privileged? Using 
Intersectionality to Reframe Honors and Promote Social Respon- 
sibility” argue that the honors community has a responsibility to 
become a force for social change rather than a place only for the 
privileged, a term they note as relative to context. Amberly Dzies- 
inski, Phame Camarena, and Caitlin Homrich-Knieling claim, for 
example, that “few honors programs are found in the most elite 
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institutions” (83). At the same time, they also posit that “within 
the same institution [in which an honors program does exist], the 
honors students are still more likely to come from backgrounds of 
relative privilege as compared to their non-honors peers” (Dzies- 
inski, Camarena,and Homrich-Knieling 83). They further claim 
that because these students’ “backgrounds of relative privilege” give 
them more likely access to honors, their privilege as honors stu- 
dents is often “unearned” (Johnson gtd. in Dziesinski, Camarena, 
and Homrich-Knieling 83). 

Asserting that “Vision and Mission Matter,” the authors point 
to the Central Michigan University Honors Scholar Program's new 
vision statement to “serve the university by fostering a diverse 
community of scholars committed to academic excellence, intel- 
lectual engagement, and social responsibility” and its mission, a 
commitment to “the greater good” (“Mission and Core Values” qtd. 
in Dziesinski, Camarena, and Homrich-Knieling 85). Such aspira- 
tions require that the program teach the language of critique (see 
Stoller 13-14), including the theory of “intersectionality,’ which 
posits that the outcomes of interactions between human beings and 
a given society are affected by characteristics such as a person's gen- 
der, race, or sexual orientation and the power or lack thereof that is 
accorded to that person as a result of the institutions and ideologies 
of that culture (Dziesinski, Camarena, and Homrich-Knieling 91). 
The authors provide case studies of first-generation, ethnic minor- 
ity, and LGBTQ group members that highlight conflicts between 
group membership and group identification and reveal that con- 
versations about identity negotiation and renegotiation may be 
made more possible by an honors program that “explicitly states its 
priorities and practices related to social justice” (92). 

The theme of resistance, also highlighted by Stoller, shows up in 
a different guise for Stephanie Brown and Virginia Cope, who build 
their students’ honors experience on the value of global-minded 
citizenship. “Cosmopolitan Courtesy: Preparing for Global Citi- 
zenry’ chronicles their efforts at Ohio State University at Newark 
to develop community-service initiatives coupled with domes- 
tic and international travel. The two recount specific, unsettling 
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cross-cultural interchanges that occured in their early interna- 
tional forays as well as during a trip to New Orleans in 2009. Their 
description of these unsettling events, described as “disorienting 
dilemmas,’ present the challenges they faced when students dem- 
onstrate resistance to new experiences or inappropriate behavior 
in their first unfamiliar cross-cultural interactions (see Mezirow 
(1991) xvi; qtd. in Brown and Cope 112). 

To better prepare students with the tools to respond to unfore- 
seen circumstances, Brown and Cope develop lessons in what they 
call “cosmopolitan courtesy” (108). In so doing, Brown and Cope 
offer one model for the “intercultural literacy” called for by Jones 
(43). One lesson includes explicitly teaching the theory of cosmo- 
politanism put forward by Immanuel Kant, who argues for respect 
for visiting foreigners and respect for the home and cultural prac- 
tices of the places one visits (Brown and Cope 115). The authors 
share a number of lessons they learned and strategic steps they took 
in their teaching approaches to help their students—and actually 
anyone—develop the ability to adjust and respond more thought- 
fully in the moment to experiences that challenge their personal 
cultural backgrounds and coping abilities. 

In her chapter, “Cosmopolitanism and New Racial Formations 
in a Post-9/11 Honors Curriculum on Diversity,’ Lopamudra Basu 
demonstrates a commitment to cosmopolitanism on the local and 
global stage shared by Brown and Cope. Basu chronicles her effort 
to create and then teach the course she calls “After 9/11: American 
Literature of Trauma and Public Crisis.” Basu draws upon a num- 
ber of recent texts, including chapters in Martha C. Nussbaum’s 
For Love of Country? as well as Nussbaum’ controversial opening 
chapter in that work, “Patriotism and Cosmopolitanism,’ to which 
her other contributors respond. In that piece Nussbaum advocates 
for the cosmopolitan perspective over that of the national and the 
nationalist. 

Basu grapples with the many complicated human and political 
aftereffects of the 9/11 events that resulted in the Patriot Act as well 
as various permutations of ethnic categorization and stereotyping. 
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Her chapter includes a discussion of several works of post-9/11 
literature that address such themes as who counts as a person wor- 
thy of being mourned and the plight of undocumented workers. 
Finally, she addresses the challenges of various university curricular 
guidelines regarding diversity at the University of Wisconsin-Stout 
and offers a commentary on how the very notion of diversity and 
diversity studies must be readdressed and revised in a post-9/11 
world to make clear that we must “bring the local and the global to 
productive synthesis” (Basu 138). 

The synthesis of the local and the global is also the focus of Alan 
Y. Oda, Ye Eun (Grace) Oh, and Hyun Seo (Hannah) Lee in “Family 
Issues of Diversity and Education for Asian American Immigrants: 
How Universities, Colleges, and Honors Programs Can Understand 
and Support the 1.5 and Second Generation.’ In this piece, the 
authors explain that Asian Americans were once labeled what Bob 
H. Suzuki (2002) calls a “Model Minority” (Suzuki 21 qtd. in Oda, 
Oh, and Lee 177), a designation that implied the group was excep- 
tionally able to fit into their new culture and perform at academic 
levels greater than other American immigrants. Current research 
indicates this stereotype still holds despite the fact that the repre- 
sentation is inaccurate and fraught with pitfalls for students and 
their advisors alike. In addition to their research on Asian Ameri- 
can immigrants in general, the authors research multigenerational 
Korean Americans in particular, finding that the family dynamics 
of both groups present challenges to the students’ abilities to nego- 
tiate between their collectivist home cultures and the individualist 
American culture. 

The authors describe what is called the 1.5 generation, a term 
typically attributed to immigrant Korean Americans and other 1.5 
immigrants who arrived in the United States before adulthood and 
the various ways in which their acculturation to American culture 
takes place. This group is different from second-generation Korean 
Americans, particularly in terms of their relationship to the Eng- 
lish language; they are often bilingual, while the second generation 
often is not. But the 1.5 generation has attributes that differ from 
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the second generation. One of the findings by Oda, Oh, and Lee 
is that despite these differences, the 1.5 Korean Americans do not 
always identify with the 1.5 sub-group. 

The authors note, as a number of studies have demonstrated, 
that Asians often have a deeply engrained desire for educational 
success; they speculate, based on related data, however, that the 
academic success of Asian students in education in general and in 
honors in particular does not necessarily mean they are psycho- 
logically and socially well adjusted. The expected lifelong reverence 
for their elders, which is also a part of their cultural context, means 
they are under pressure from the first generation to succeed. Oda, 
Oh, and Lee maintain: “While knowing the idiosyncratic charac- 
teristics of each minority group on the campus may be challenging, 
making the effort is important. But what is even more crucial, espe- 
cially as first steps, is accepting and acknowledging their presence 
and the particularity of their diversity” (192). 

The arguments of Basu and Oda, Oh, and Lee are applicable to 
the immigration discussions that went on in the 2016 presidential 
campaigns of Hillary Clinton and Donald Trump and to current 
issues concerning who can or cannot successfully occupy space in 
the United States, a question pertinent to the Trump presidency. 
This discussion of place and space is taken up by Nancy M. West in 
“Inclusivity Versus Exclusivity: Re-Imagining the Honors College 
as a Third Place.” As West explains, to get to the heart of the mat- 
ter with our own honors programs, we have to consider the nature 
of the spaces/places/buildings we occupy and the relationships of 
those spaces/places/buildings to our “others,” whoever they may be 
(201-04). To occupy a space such that it becomes a place is some- 
thing that living beings do, as a number of West’s sources discuss, 
in particular Georg Simmel. The “third place” that West advocates 
for honors programs and colleges is a concept developed by Ray 
Oldenburg in The Great Good Place that refers to a place people 
are happy to frequent for the community, conversation, and social 
leveling they find and enjoy there (22-42). 

West’s reflections on space and place also speak to the worth 
of the cosmopolitan perspective (see Brown and Cope; Basu; and 
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Coleman, Childers, Faudree, and Martin), the question of inclusiv- 
ity and exclusivity in relation to honors recruitment and eligibility 
(see Jones and Dziesinski, Camarena, and Homrich-Knieling), 
and to human and social justice issues also commented on by our 
monograph contributors. Further, West's observation that elitism is 
often considered undemocratic focuses attention once again on the 
local and on the importance of conversation and public education 
writ large. Finally, her observations could be helpful in shedding 
light on the very question of what is “other” in relation to honors 
education. 

The notion of turning space into place is an idea developed 
within the honors context by Bernice Braid in terms of mapping 
out in the field and in the original National Collegiate Honors 
Council City as Text™ monograph. In the second edition of that 
monograph, Place as Text: Approaches to Active Learning, co-edited 
by Bernice Braid and Ada Long, in the section titled “Honors 
Semesters: An Architecture of Active Learning,’ Braid describes 
Honors Semesters as “a semester-long immersion into local life 
that attempts to answer the questions ‘How do people who live here 
transform the space they occupy into the place in which they live?’ 
and, equally important, “What is it about how I myself observe them 
that shapes my conclusions?” (20). These concepts of place, space, 
and perspective, developed for NCHC by Braid and Long and aug- 
mented by the contributors above, as well as many other authors 
who appear in other NCHC publications, will also be developed 
and commented upon again in the last four chapters. 

In Shawn Alfrey’s “Engaging the Bard: Honors, Engagement, 
and a New Chautauqua,’ for example, space, place, and context are 
once again central. Drawing on her own Denver University (DU) 
course, “Engaging the Bard: DU Students and the Denver Pub- 
lic School’s Shakespeare Festival,’ as a case study, Alfrey’s chapter 
explores how the reflective thinking championed by John Dewey, 
a facet of critical thinking she sees as central to honors education, 
can result from the “situatedness’ of service or community-engaged 
learning...” (215; see also Kotinek 285-86). 
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Alfrey’s central illustration is the engagement of the entire Den- 
ver educational community with Shakespeare and Denver's annual 
Shakespeare festival, where the DU students who take her class 
mentor elementary-age students who perform at the festival. Her 
chapter points also to what becomes a theme in this monograph: 
Americans learned to become American; they were taught what 
it meant through their engaged experience. Alfrey connects this 
enterprise of engagement to the work of John Dewey, the Ameri- 
can champion of experiential learning, and to John Keats’ notion of 
“negative capability” (217-18), a state of mind in some measure the 
antithesis of the “disorienting dilemma” described by Brown and 
Cope (Brown and Cope 112). “Negative capability” is the capacity 
to be open and receptive to, perhaps even revel in, what might be 
called a state of paradox, or “competing contexts and claims” (Alfrey 
218; see also Kotinek 286-87). Alfrey ultimately ties the historic 
commitment of honors to educational innovation and engagement 
to the American Chautauqua movement. Thus Alfrey’s text speaks, 
as do those of the rest of our contributors, to the importance of 
experiential education and the value of community, communica- 
tion, and civic engagement with regard to diversity and inclusion. 

“Occupying Native America” chronicles Lisa L. Coleman's 
experience devising a Place/City as Text first-year experience for 
her students and herself at Southeastern Oklahoma State Univer- 
sity (SE). Inspired by an NCHC Institute, contributors to Occupy 
Honors Education, and the NCHC monograph Setting the Table for 
Diversity, Coleman determined that “Native America,’ the slogan 
on Oklahoma’ license plate, would be the site of their exploration, 
and the story of the Choctaw and Chickasaw tribes, removed to 
southeastern Oklahoma when it was still Indian Territory, would 
be its focus. She called the course “Native America: What Does It 
Mean to Live, Learn, and Work Here?” 

Coleman and her co-authors, students Rachel Childers, Saman- 
tha Faudree, and Jake Martin, comment on the complicated nature 
of their relationship with Native America and the degree to which 
they had to separate themselves from it to see it at all. In particu- 
lar, the chapter highlights the historical resistance of America and 
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its people, including Coleman and her students, to telling, hearing, 
and understanding the stories of Native America and its inhabit- 
ants. Their chapter also comments on other kinds of resistance in 
the 2017 news, such as that of the disparate group of water pro- 
tectors who protested the oil pipeline on the Sioux reservation at 
Standing Rock. 

Drawing on Kant’s “Perpetual Peace,” and Kwame Anthony 
Appiah’s Cosmopolitanism: Ethics in a World of Strangers (texts sug- 
gested by the work of Basu and Brown and Cope in this volume), as 
well as on walkabouts in Oklahoma, Chicago, and later in Ireland, 
Wales, and London, Faudree and Childers describe the importance 
of a cultural education and the value of cosmopolitanism. Martin, 
for his part, discusses the invisibility of Native cultures as well as 
the tendency of Americans to create versions of Indian cultures that 
are imaginary at best and stereotypical and demeaning at worst, a 
perspective shared by Native writer Sherman Alexie. 

In addition to Alexie and Martin, the chapter puts a number of 
Native and non-native thinkers in conversation with one another, 
including philosopher Martin Heidegger and poet and novelist 
Linda Hogan, both of whom emphasize “dwelling” and “world” 
in their writing (see Coleman, Childers, Faudree, and Martin 
240-41). The chapter concludes with lessons in perspective for the 
future from Harper Lee’s To Kill a Mockingbird and Joy Harjo’s The 
Woman Who Fell From the Sky: Poems. 

In the provocatively titled penultimate chapter, “What is Truth? 
Teaching the Constructivist Perspective for Diversity,’ Jonathan D. 
Kotinek argues that critical thinking is central to honors education 
and that to think critically requires the active engagement of per- 
spectives that differ from each other. By comparing and contrasting 
the philosophical concepts of “positivism” and “constructivism” 
(281), two approaches to modes of knowing (epistemology) and 
being (ontology and what counts as “real”) (286-87), Kotinek 
argues for the value of constructivism even in the post-Enlighten- 
ment light of the privilege accorded to positivism in terms of how 
anything can be known or any “fact” be considered “real,” “true,” 
or “verifiable” (291-97). Constructivism, Kotinek argues, is an 
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approach to knowing informed by hermeneutics and dialectical 
reasoning and is useful for qualitative knowledge that values belief 
and the subjective perspective. 

Kotinek draws on James Herbert's “Thinking and Rethinking: 
The Practical Value of an Honors Education,’ which was recently 
reprinted in 2015 as the lead essay in JNCHC, where Herbert asserts 
that “thoughts actually are something that people can have in com- 
mon” (Herbert 8; qtd. in Kotinek 298). The process of “thinking and 
rethinking” Herbert describes requires careful listening, restating, 
and willingness to find common ground (Kotinek 298; see Her- 
bert 5-7). By virtue of Herbert's assertions, Kotinek maintains that 
teaching constructivist thought provides learners a framework for 
recognizing their own biases; prepares them to develop their own 
areas of expertise; and encourages them to seek out, consider, and 
appreciate the perspectives and expertise of others, thereby becom- 
ing “curators of the particular” (297-302; see also Oda, Oh, and Lee 
192) and thus contributing to the mission of diversity, equity, and 
inclusion in honors. 

In the final chapter of the monograph, Finnie D. Coleman, 
who wrote in Setting the Table for Diversity on the importance of 
diversity, equity, and inclusion (see F. Coleman, “The Problem with 
Diversity: Moving Past the Numbers”), reflects here on the Occupy 
Movement, a topic introduced by Stoller at the beginning of this vol- 
ume and touched on as a theme throughout. Coleman’s “A Blueprint 
for Occupying Honors: Activism in Institutional Diversity, Equity, 
Inclusion, Social Justice, and Academic Excellence” argues that the 
Occupy Movement began as protests that led to the Arab Spring 
and the fall of dictators who had been in power in the Middle East 
for many years. In 2011, the permutation of these protests against 
economic and cultural oppression surfaced in the United States as 
an occupation of Wall Street and the 1% that swelled out across the 
United States, even including higher education and protests against 
crippling costs and rising student debt. Coleman argues that these 
same forces were alive in the 2016 presidential race, and I would 
argue in the Brexit vote in the United Kingdom. 
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Coleman asserts that honors has much to learn from the kind 
of activism practiced by the Occupy Movement and encourages 
all members of the honors community to become activists in the 
cause of diversity in honors. Coleman notes that while we often 
think of diversity in terms of numbers and race (“structural diver- 
sity’) (319-20), diversities other than ethnicity remain hidden 
by a majority power agenda that cannot be denied (341-43). To 
name and address this majority power agenda that both works to 
resist and obfuscate diversity in all its forms, Coleman carefully 
lays out what he describes as the four pillars of diversity—from 
the “structural” diversity (320) that he spoke on at length in the 
earlier monograph, to the “categorical,” the “transactional, and the 
“universal” (320-24). Each of these pillars of diversity supports and 
promotes “transformational” diversity (324) as diversity’s ultimate 
goal and “manifestation” (Coleman 320). Transformational diver- 
sity celebrates the unique contributions each one of us brings to 
the honors table, thereby making equity, inclusion, and excellence 
essential to the honors project. 

In the last third of his chapter, Coleman takes the questions 
asked in the original Call for Papers for this monograph and 
reworks them to reflect on what they suggest and assume: what lies 
under the questions. By rewording or reformulating these questions 
altogether, Coleman strikes at the heart of diversity in honors and 
underscores the point that diversity is not a set of actions only or 
the things we do; rather, diversity is a state of mind and being that 
must be actively taken on (Coleman 332-33). Ultimately he pro- 
poses a celebratory and respectful occupation of honors in which 
the blueprint for each program or college will be singular and yet 
the result of many activists working together in common cause. 

The editors urge readers to engage each of these chapters in 
the order in which they appear, as they do, indeed, speak to one 
another. The textual conversations they create will amplify the 
important and truly imperative discussion that we in honors must 
have on engagement, equity, access, inclusion, and social justice. 
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The cure for the ailments of democracy is more democracy. 
—John Dewey (1927/1984) The Public and Its Problems 


INTRODUCTION 


QO ccupy Wall Street is the name of the political protest that started 
in New York, New York, in September 2011, and morphed into 
an ongoing global political action movement. Occupy seeks not sim- 
ply to shift the content of political discourse but to reframe the way 
in which American democracy is structured as a more participa- 
tory process, representative of the diversity of voices that constitute 
society. It intends to replace traditional political hierarchies with 
participatory structures that enable community members to actual- 
ize their unique voice and contribute to social change. According 
to its website, the Occupy Movement has articulated the following 
Principles of Solidarity underpinning its actions: 


¢ Engaging in direct and transparent participatory democracy; 


¢ Exercising personal and collective responsibility; 
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* Recognizing individuals’ inherent privilege and the influ- 
ence it has on all interactions; 


¢ Empowering one another against all forms of oppression; 
* Redefining how labor is valued; 

* The sanctity of individual privacy; 

* The belief that education is human right; and 


¢ Making technologies, knowledge, and culture open to all to 
freely access, create, modify, and distribute. (Principles of 
Solidarity, 2012) 


As a self-described leaderless movement, Occupy challenges citi- 
zens to engage in democracy in robust and direct ways, and, as a 
result, to reconceptualize their relationship with and responsibility 
to society. It also questions and actively seeks to dismantle the deep 
influence of corporate capitalism and the neoliberal logic of com- 
modification, self-interest, and profit in democratic life, arguing 
that these forces are antithetical to the goals of democratic partici- 
pation, free thought, and both individual and communal justice. 

Raising the question of how we might occupy honors educa- 
tion in transformative and revolutionary ways is a complex and 
challenging question, which includes examining traditional ways 
of organizing the micro-contexts of education, including classroom 
design, teacher-student relationships, curricular structures, testing 
and grading expectations, and course content. It also levies critiques 
regarding the macro-contexts of education, such as research ethics 
and the role of higher education in culture. The goal of this essay 
is to problematize the structures and infrastructures of the tradi- 
tional university from the standpoint of the Occupy Movement as 
a way to open up space for re-imagining the functions, purposes, 
and structures of honors education. I will first describe neoliberal- 
ism and its influence on the philosophy and structure of traditional 
schooling. I then offer a critique of traditional approaches to educa- 
tion and consider the role and impact of honors education in light 
of this critique. 


THEORY AND RESISTANCE 


NEOLIBERAL LOGIC 


Any critical analysis of schooling must pay close attention to 
the logic of the larger social structure in which the university is 
embedded. In the United States, particularly since the late 1970s 
and early 1980s, that wider structure has been governed by the logic 
of neoliberalism, which is an interconnected system of political and 
economic policies and practices that seeks to establish deregulated, 
privatized, and competitive markets in all domains of society. It is 
this very neoliberal paradigm that Occupy attempts to resist, and it 
is one that is swiftly encroaching on systems of education through- 
out the United States. 

Neoliberalism, the logic of post-industrial, global capitalism, 
serves as the principle by which all social and political relations are 
structured. Neoliberal thought is a reconceptualization of classical 
liberalism, but it differs in important ways. Both classical liberalism 
and neoliberalism share a number of presuppositions, including 
a belief that individuals are ultimately self-interested and share a 
desire to support marketplace economics, a commitment to limit- 
ing state regulation, and an emphasis on free trade. Yet, as Mark 
Olssen and Michael Peters (1995) argue: 


Whereas classical liberalism represents a negative concep- 
tion of state power . .. neoliberalism has come to represent 
a positive conception of the state's role in creating the 
appropriate market. .. . [I]n neoliberalism the state seeks to 
create an individual that is an enterprising and competitive 
entrepreneur. (p. 315) 


In contrast, classical liberalism relies on a boundary and balance 
between, on one hand, public institutions and civic life and, on the 
other, the capital market. This relationship is expressed through the 
concept of the social contract. Here, the marketplace is viewed as 
contained within the economic domain of society, as a way of guar- 
anteeing all individuals equal access to the fundamental rights and 
freedoms of all other dimensions of citizenship. 
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Classical liberalism holds there are dimensions of civic life that 
exist outside the marketplace to which the market is indebted, as 
expressed via a tax system supporting the public sphere. Neoliberal- 
ism, on the other hand, seeks the elimination of the social contract, 
as well as the reduction of all dimensions of citizenship to market- 
place values via the privatization of the public sphere. According to 
Erik Malewski and Nathalia Jaramillo (2011), neoliberal thinking 
results in “a blend of increased privatization, government cutbacks, 
deregulation of business and industry, and increased international 
trade” (p. 13). This mindset “underwrites the conditions by which 
those who utilize entitlement programs . . . are demonized with- 
out regard for the subject positions available to them” (p. 13). Here, 
civic rights, viewed from the logic of profit, become “entitlements” 
stolen from society by the economically unproductive. Further, in 
the context of neoliberalism, all non-marketplace activities are not 
only considered suspect but also as an opportunity for commodifi- 
cation and profit. 

The neoliberal paradigm of commodification, self-interest, and 
profit considers itself to be a value-neutral space that should be 
imposed on all domains of society. Ironically, while market-based 
principles are imagined as operating ina “free,” self-regulating space, 
a neoliberal regime relies on the active management of legislative 
policies by corporate interests. As Graham Burchell (1996) argues, 
“the rational principle for regulating and limiting governmental 
activity must be determined by reference to artificially arranged and 
contrived forms of free, entrepreneurial and competitive conduct of 
economic-rational individuals” (pp. 23-24, emphasis in original). 
The goal of such management is to benefit persons and institutions 
in power through reducing competition, maximizing corporate 
profit, and reducing worker and citizen empowerment, while offer- 
ing the illusion of free choice and individual agency. As Olssen 
and Peters (1995) argue, markets “were traditionally important in 
classical economics, and formed as an essential part of the welfare 
state, for regulating private entrepreneurial conduct in the public 
sphere of society. Under neoliberalism, markets have become a 
new technology by which control can be effected and performance 
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enhanced, in the public sector” (p. 316). Neoliberalism views the 
accumulation of capital as both the process and goal of society. As a 
result, it reduces all human relations and constructions to a simple 
economic exchange value, believing that economic utility is the sole 
indicator of value. This reduction has the further, and perhaps more 
dangerous, effect of reducing democracy to capitalism. 


THE NEW MANAGERIALISM 


While the market is imagined as a place for the free exchange 
of ideas that fosters creativity and divergent thinking, neoliberalism 
depends on administrating society in such a way that the system 
and its intellectual, economic, and political underpinnings are not 
subject to critique or interrogation. In this system, creativity, intelli- 
gence, and persons serve as capital commodities whose sole purpose 
is to extend the scope of the institutions they serve. As Olssen and 
Peters (1995) state further: “the end goals of freedom, choice, con- 
sumer sovereignty, competition and individual initiative, as well 
as those of compliance and obedience, must be constructions of 
the state acting now in its positive role through the development of 
the techniques of auditing, accounting, and management” (pg. 315, 
emphasis in original). Neoliberalism requires a kind of new mana- 
gerialism of employees, which, on one hand classifies persons in 
a system and, on the other hand, constitutes a set of methods that 
ensures the progress of this social ordering. The common language 
of such managerial approaches stresses concepts such as outputs, 
outcomes, accountability, measurement, improvement, and qual- 
ity. For Olssen and Peters, the core dimensions of this logic include 
flexibility (i.e., the elimination of the long-term obligation of the 
employer to the employee), clearly defined objectives (i.e., behav- 
ioral outputs that benefit the institution), and a results orientation 
(ie., the measurement of worker production for the purposes of 
profit) (pp. 322-24). The goal of such a system is to limit critical 
and creative thinking to that which supports the system as a whole. 
Thus mobility and freedom become domesticated. 

As a result of neoliberal policies and practices, the univer- 
sity increasingly serves the interest of the corporate sector and is 
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modeled in its image. As Daniel Saunders (2010) argues, it has 
transformed the guiding logic of the university from serving the 
public good through knowledge production and the cultivation of 
an informed citizenry to a marketplace mentality organized in the 
same way as a traditional business, with faculty becoming knowl- 
edge workers and students becoming knowledge consumers (p. 54). 

This business model has created a new pattern of employment, 
such as fixed-term contracts and new forms of accountability, 
in which employee products are more clearly defined and fre- 
quently reviewed. The emphasis on management, transparency, 
and accountability signals an overt acknowledgement of one of the 
central premises of the neoliberal system: a distrust of professional 
practitioners who might critique or overturn the system. The clas- 
sical liberal system allowed and, in fact, encouraged professions to 
become institutional communities that maintained and cultivated 
field-specific knowledge and were grounded in self-governing sys- 
tems. By contrast, in the neoliberal system, as Olssen and Peters 
(2005) maintain, governance is structured between principles and 
agents, which not only erodes, but actively seeks to prohibit an 
autonomous space for the emergence of theory, criticism, and new 
forms of practice (p. 324). 


THE KNOWLEDGE ECONOMY 


The rise of neoliberal logic emerged concurrently with the shift 
from an industrial to a knowledge economy. As a result, major 
research universities are now viewed as an emerging source of capi- 
tal rather than as institutions serving the public good. According 
to Peters (2009), state and federal policies increasingly emphasize 
university practices that develop closer relationships between edu- 
cation and industry (pp. 1-2), and Olssen and Peters (2005) identify 
this realignment as catalyzed by research produced by think tanks 
and economic development agencies such as the World Bank and 
the International Monetary Fund (p. 333). 

The World Bank, for example, maintains a “Knowledge for 
Development” program and describes the four pillars of the knowl- 
edge economy as follows: 
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¢ An economic and institutional regime that provides incen- 
tives for the efficient use of existing and new knowledge and 
the flourishing of entrepreneurship. 


¢ An educated and skilled population that can create, share, 
and use knowledge well. 


* An efficient innovation system of firms, research cen- 
ters, universities, think tanks, consultants, and other 
organizations that can tap into the growing stock of global 
knowledge, assimilate and adapt it to local needs, and create 
new technology. 


* Information and Communication Technologies (ICT) that 
can facilitate the effective communication, dissemination, 
and processing of information. (World Bank, 2013) 


To support this process, the World Bank (2013) has developed the 
Knowledge Economy Index (KEI), which, its website notes, “mea- 
sures a country’s ability to generate, adopt and diffuse knowledge 
and also whether the environment is conducive for knowledge to 
be used effectively for economic development.’ Knowledge exists as 
a commodity appraised exclusively by its exchange value. Further, 
knowing and knowledge production become entrepreneurial skills 
and forms of capital to be deployed only within the context of the 
free market. 


HONORS AS AN OCCUPATION 


The role of honors within the context of an increasingly neo- 
liberal university system is complex and paradoxical. From one 
perspective, honors develops and reinforces neoliberal ideology 
in the context of the university. Honors students often represent 
the privileged class on our campuses, who are chosen (at least in 
part) based on their ability to excel relative to normative academic 
standards.' Honors students are (metaphorically and often liter- 
ally) the 1%. As part of their experience, they receive special sets 
of services and privileges not available to the wider campus, which 
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is particularly paradoxical on public campuses whose mission is to 
serve students equally. Honors might also be viewed simply as a 
method to incentivize student-consumers attending the university. 
Here, honors becomes the way in which colleges and universities 
recruit and retain top candidates, an academic showpiece reduced 
to the tangible benefits afforded to select candidates at the univer- 
sity. Lastly, if top undergraduate students are placed into narrowly 
defined research activities without providing a sustained critique of 
the social, political, and ethical implications of university research, 
honors might be doing little more than fueling the educational- 
industrial complex. 

Yet, on the other hand, honors may be one of the few spaces left 
within the context of mass education where students have the oppor- 
tunity to experience a transformational education. This is possible 
because honors often stands outside otherwise deeply entrenched 
university structures as it seeks to maintain a focus on academic 
discourse, personal engagement with ideas, and the understanding 
of relationships between and among disciplinary modes of know- 
ing. It also actively cultivates meaningful relationships between 
faculty and undergraduate students, which is increasingly rare on 
college campuses. Rather than consisting of a standard curricu- 
lum for generic knowers, it often actively works to cultivate critical 
capacity for unique learners. In this scenario, honors becomes a site 
of resistance to an otherwise utilitarian education. 

The tension facing honors in the university is similar to that of 
Occupy in culture, yielding a strong family resemblance between 
the two. Both attempt to create a space for the rich growth of unique 
individuals within a system increasingly focused on the domestica- 
tion and exploitation of the talents, skills, and goals of individuals. 
Both struggle with the paradox of having to resist the neoliberal 
logic of the system while being forced to operate within that logic 
in order to survive and thrive. 

Occupy does not simply seek to innovate within a pre-deter- 
mined democratic ordering system but instead to critique and 
actively resist the platform on which current political action occurs. 
In doing so, it aims to overturn systems of oppression masked 
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as agents of democracy. Similarly, if honors understands itself as 
a laboratory that pushes the university forward, then this call to 
occupy honors education is about much more than simply creating 
innovative course content; rather, it demands that honors actively 
re-imagine the entire context and structure of university education. 
Otherwise, the call for innovation in honors remains domesticated, 
at the beck and call of the larger, neoliberal ordering of the system. 

Occupy has refused the governing logic of the system and 
instead worked to develop new logics and new modes of participa- 
tion. According to Peter Cohan (2011), this is why the media has 
repeatedly struggled to classify Occupy and to understand its cri- 
tique within the context of the existing social and political order. 
Occupy has also developed creative ways to use the logic of the sys- 
tem in order to form pockets of resistance and create spaces for 
freedom and justice. For example, a recent initiative of Occupy is 
the Rolling Jubilee, in which Occupiers purchase outstanding medi- 
cal debts traded on the debt market. Typically, agencies that enforce 
the debt collection purchase these debts at a fraction of the cost, 
creating a kind of legal bondage of the debtor to the agent. Instead 
of collecting the debt it purchases, Occupy abolishes it. The goal of 
the Rolling Jubilee (2013) project is to “liberate debtors at random 
through a campaign of mutual support, good will, and collective 
refusal. Debt resistance is just the beginning.” As of the writing of 
this chapter, the Rolling Jubilee has abolished nearly $15,000,000 
dollars in debt at a cost of $700,000 dollars.” The Rolling Jubilee 
serves as an example of the kind of creative resistance to which 
honors should aspire. 

Similarly, honors educators should work to resist the neolib- 
eral logic encroaching on education in order to restore scholarly 
professionalism and to create systems in which rich, democratic 
education might occur. This aspiration is, in fact, already part of 
the culture of honors. The “Basic Characteristics of a Fully Devel- 
oped Honors Program, ” listed on the National Collegiate Honors 
Council (NCHC) website (NCHC 2010) include the notion that 
honors can and should serve “as a laboratory within which faculty 
feel welcome to experiment with new subjects, approaches, and 
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pedagogies. When proven successful, such efforts in curriculum 
and pedagogical development can serve as prototypes for initiatives 
that can become institutionalized across the campus.’ Here, honors 
views itself as a site of innovation and creativity within the context 
of the wider university. Yet, the call to creative resistance requires 
not simply innovation within the context of the current system, 
but actively generating theories of resistance as a community of 
scholar-practitioners in order to develop practices and partici- 
patory structures that seek to encourage, enable, and empower 
students to take ownership over their education and become criti- 
cally conscious. 


HONORS AS CRITICAL PEDAGOGY 


The immediate and perhaps most difficult challenge of this call 
to occupation is not the lack of human or financial resources in 
most honors programs but the lack of theoretical resources. Uni- 
versity faculty often, though not always, assume that educational 
and pedagogical practices do not require the same level of theoreti- 
cal engagement as research within the context of their discipline. 
Such a perspective, according to Garrison (1995), views pedagogy 
as a form of “telling” the plain facts in which the teacher plays the 
role of a conduit between disciplinary knowledge and the await- 
ing learner (p. 727). To an even greater degree, according to Stoller 
(2016), administration is viewed as a non-theoretical space where 
the daily, habitual tasks of management are carried out (pp. 39-46). 

Yet if we hope to develop practical forms of resistance and 
to generate productive forms of participatory inquiry in honors, 
deeper and more nuanced theories of post-secondary systems are 
needed. It is the theoretical that allows us to clarify, articulate, and 
begin to change the practical. In the context of honors, this means 
that administrators must approach their appointments with the 
same level of scholarly and theoretical gravity as disciplinary-spe- 
cific research. Here, the shift from disciplinary scholar to honors 
administrator requires a shift in scholarly activities. 

Honors literature and conference proceedings, like most 
administrative networks, skew heavily toward presenting practical 
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applications divorced from theoretical grounds. The reasons why 
particular practices work in a given context, or how those prac- 
tices can be reconstructed for use on divergent campuses, remain 
submerged. It is only through thoughtful theoretical analysis that 
we will be able to discriminate between “best practices” and those 
that are simply the most used. It is also the only way to develop 
a language of resistance to the neoliberal structures that are both 
infiltrating post-secondary systems and antithetical to the goals 
of deep education. Here, I offer critical pedagogy as one potential 
entry point for this type of scholarly theorizing and engagement. 

Critical pedagogy emerges from within the larger body of criti- 
cal theory literature. Critical theory attempts not simply to describe 
the patterns, norms, and ordering principles of societies and social 
institutions but to go beyond the descriptive to the normative. It 
attempts not simply to describe society but to critique its struc- 
tures as a vehicle toward citizen empowerment and social justice. 
As Henry Giroux (1997) argues, critical pedagogies “are not sim- 
ply concerned with how teachers and students view knowledge; 
they are also concerned with the mechanisms of social control and 
how these mechanisms function to legitimate the beliefs and values 
underlying wider society institutional arrangements’ (p. 4). They 
seek not simply to transmit what is known about the world but to 
empower the creative capacities of students in such a way that every 
person has an equal opportunity to be free. 

Some core assumptions that might generally be held by critical 
theorists include the beliefs that: 


* patterns of thought and disciplinary paradigms, including 
those of the natural sciences, are governed by power rela- 
tions, that themselves are historically contingent; 


¢ facts can never be isolated from values; therefore there is no 
such thing as value-neutral data; 


¢ language is central to the formation of subjectivity; therefore 
linguistic and theoretical resources shape consciousness; 
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* in any system particular groups are privileged over others, 
and oppression is most dangerous when oppressed groups 
uncritically accept their status as a form of the natural order- 
ing of society; 


* traditional forms of research often reproduce or reinforce 
systems of oppression or unjust societies. 


From a critical theoretical perspective, the university has been 
seduced and co-opted by a kind of technocratic and utilitarian 
rationality, devoid of concern for the human condition, and we have 
only ourselves to blame. We have participated in and reproduced 
the process through which, as Giroux (1997) argues, the notion of 
progress “was stripped of its concern with ameliorating the human 
condition and became applicable only to the realm of material and 
technical growth. What was once considered humanly possible, a 
question involving values and human ends, was now reduced to the 
issue of what was technically possible” (p. 8). 

Unless we intervene, this logic will continue to erode our 
institutions as rich, democratic spaces and will eventually deprofes- 
sionalize our fields, transforming the university into a domesticated 
resource serving an economic production function.’ 

Critical pedagogy becomes an approach to education that ana- 
lyzes and actively challenges systems of domination, including 
empowering students to become critically conscious about the cul- 
turally and historically conditioned beliefs, practices, and systems 
that oppress and restrict their thoughts, choices, and actions. Criti- 
cal pedagogy was first articulated by Paulo Freire in his 1970 text 
Pedagogy of the Oppressed, where he argued that traditional forms of 
schooling are based on the idea that pedagogy is simply a transmis- 
sion of information (i.e., positive, objective facts) between teacher 
and learner. While this mode of pedagogy has traditionally been 
viewed as a value-neutral act, Freire argues otherwise. Freire labels 
traditional pedagogical thinking as the banking system of education. 

In the banking environment, “knowns” (e.g., data, theories, 
skills) are assumed to be separate, autonomous, and discrete from 
the knower. The learner is positioned as a consumer of context-free 
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and objective factoids, and emphasis is placed on the ability of the 
learner to reproduce those factoids as the sole marker of educa- 
tional success. Reciprocally, teachers perceived as data managers 
are expected to deliver educational content in the most efficient 
manner possible. In this model, Freire (1970/2000) argues: 


Education thus becomes an act of depositing, in which stu- 
dents are the depositories and the teacher is the depositor. 
Instead of communicating, the teacher issues communiqués 
and makes deposits which the students patiently receive, 
memorize, and repeat. This is the “banking” concept of 
education, in which the scope of action allowed to the stu- 
dents extends only so far as receiving, filing, and storing the 
deposits. (p. 72) 


In the banking model, learning is defined exclusively as behavior 
modification for an external reviewer, such as that expressed by 
the assessment movement in post-secondary education in which 
faculty members are required to design their classes around pre- 
determined “learning outcomes.” 

Establishing the goals of learning at the outset sets up a type of 
instructional teleology in which Shirley Grundy (1987) argues “the 
product will conform to the eidos (that is, the intentions or ideas) 
expressed in the original objectives” (p. 12). The result is a teaching 
environment free of experimental inquiry, risk, failure, and cre- 
ativity, but which produces the behavior modifications demanded 
by outside administrators, legislators, and corporate stakeholders. 
Here, the teacher-student relationship is viewed as top-down and 
one-directional. Knowledge is viewed as a collection of dislocated 
facts, information, or skills that are “deposited” by the expert on the 
ignorant student.’ 

In the banking model, as David Granger (2003) argues, “the 
inherently uncertain process of teaching and learning, or interact- 
ing with concrete human beings” becomes “carefully controlled 
artificial conditions” in which “individual learning, discrete facts, 
standards, high-stakes paper-and-pencil tests, and other parapher- 
nalia of positivism hold sway” (p. 151). The aim of the banking 
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model, then, has nothing to do with critical awareness, creative 
thinking, exploration, or democratic citizenship but, instead, with 
the socialization of citizen-workers. This is because, as Giroux 
(1983/2001) maintains, “in the guise of objectivity and neutral- 
ity, [knowledge] is fixed and unchanging in the sense that its form, 
structure, and underlying normative assumptions appear to be uni- 
versalized beyond the realm of historical contingency or critical 
analysis” (p. 178). Students come to see the world and knowledge as 
something to be digested in obedience to a teacher for whom they 
are made to perform. The danger, according to Freire (1970/2000), 
is that “in the last analysis, it is the people themselves who are filed 
away through lack of creativity, transformation, and knowledge” (p. 
72). The banking model is not only incorrect in its thinking about 
teaching and learning, but also—and more importantly—actually 
harms students who are alienated from their own creative capaci- 
ties (i-e., dehumanized) in the very process of schooling. 

Here it is important to clarify that this is not a critique of the 
traditional classroom lecture, although that pedagogical method 
often embodies the problems of the banking model education. 
In fact, it is not a critique of any particular pedagogical method, 
but instead it is a critique of the guiding logic of the system that 
produces pedagogical methods. The issue, then, is with a view of 
“knowledge” as a body of static data-sets and knowing as a kind of 
mental state that allows for the reproduction of those facts. It is a 
problem both with the disconnection of knowledge from inquiry 
and knowing from embodied action. Dewey (1916/1980) identifies 
the consequences of this paradigm: 


“Knowledge,” in the sense of information, means the work- 
ing capital, the indispensable resources, of further inquiry; 
of finding out, or learning, more things. Frequently it is 
treated as an end in itself, and then the goal becomes to heap 
it up and display it when called for. This static, cold-storage 
ideal of knowledge is inimical to educative development. 
It not only lets occasions for thinking go unused, but it 
swamps thinking. No one could construct a house on 
ground cluttered with miscellaneous junk. Pupils who have 
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stored their “minds” with all kinds of material which they 
have never put to intellectual uses are sure to be hampered 
when they try to think. They have no practice in selecting 
what is appropriate, and no criterion to go by; everything is 
on the same dead static level. (p. 165) 


In most traditional schooling environments, learning is understood 
as a generic act of cognition having nothing to do with inquiry, 
transformation, or change because knowledge is viewed as a reified 
object, universally available to all learners regardless of their con- 
texts, goals, or capacities. Thus the end-goal of education becomes 
knowledge (e.g., information, data) rather than transformation 
emerging from communal action. 

As a critique of pedagogical logic rather than method, it is 
important to note that many (though not all) of the experiential 
and experimental pedagogies already being cultivated in honors 
resist what Freire describes as banking-style education. The prob- 
lem is that without a clearly articulated theoretical ground, faculty 
deploying those pedagogies do not always have a critical language 
to guide their methodological decision-making. It is also possible 
(and perhaps likely) that even pedagogically innovative honors fac- 
ulty might actually be participating in what Freire would describe 
as acts of oppression if they view pedagogy as an act of telling rather 
than co-creation. 

While the banking system creates persons who might hold an 
arbitrary body of skills or knowledge, as Freire (1970/2000) argues, 
those persons are “alienated like the slave in the Hegelian dialec- 
tic” (p. 72). This result happens because freedom, in the neoliberal 
sense, is a form of self-interest. It is the freedom not to participate, or 
not to be invested in the concerns of the community. Freire rejected 
this notion of freedom, instead arguing that true freedom is under- 
standing and having the capacity to overcome the terms of one’s 
own subjectification. Freedom is coming to critical consciousness 
about how the system restricts, disempowers, and directs the flow 
of persons and knowledge. Freedom is also working to change the 
system so that all persons might have the capacity to be free. Free- 
dom is, therefore, both a form of and the result of political action. 
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Far from being value-neutral, Freire understands the banking 
system as a form of ideology and oppression. The banking model 
virtually eliminates the dialogue and relationality necessary for 
developing the critical consciousness that would allow students 
and teachers to become aware of the hegemonic structures of dom- 
ination. The banking model does not simply keep students from 
becoming aware of hegemony, it actively reinforces systems of 
domination and oppression. 

Freire believes that the banking system does not simply trap 
students, but it also entangles teachers because it erases the dialecti- 
cal relationality that leads to critical consciousness and continued 
growth for students and teachers alike. To the contrary, as Freire 
(1970/2000) argues, teachers’ “efforts must coincide with those of 
the students to engage in critical thinking and the quest for mutual 
humanization. ... To achieve this, they must be partners of the stu- 
dents in their relations with them” (p. 75). This dialogical encounter 
as pedagogy goes far to erase the system of power on which tradi- 
tional schooling is based and, in turn, creates a system based on 
love, because, as Freire (1970/2000) argues, “love is an act of cour- 
age, not of fear, love is commitment to others. No matter where the 
oppressed are found, the act of love is commitment to their cause— 
the cause of liberation” (p. 89). 

As Giroux (1983/2001) argues, school should be a “site for cre- 
ating a critical discourse around the forms a democratic society 
might take and the socioeconomic forces that might prevent such 
forms from emerging” (p. 116). Therefore, critical pedagogy must 
“connect learning to social change, scholarship to commitment, 
and classroom knowledge to public life” (p. 117). Giroux calls, then, 
for a pedagogy for the opposition: 


Rather than celebrating objectivity and consensus, teachers 
must place the notions of critique and conflict at the cen- 
ter of their pedagogical models. Within such a perspective, 
greater possibilities exist for developing an understanding 
of the role power plays in defining and distributing the 
knowledge and social relationships that mediate the school 
and classroom experience. Critique must become a vital 
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pedagogical tool not only because it breaks through the 
mystifications and distortions that “silently” work behind 
the labels and routines of school practice, but also because 
it models a form of resistance and oppositional pedagogy. 
(p. 62) 


Giroux calls for schools in which students resist increasingly neo- 
liberal policies and practices that support the view that schools are 
businesses designed to create skilled workers; he urges that schools 
and teachers instead embrace a model of critical consciousness 
raising. 


PRIMARY CONCERNS FOR THE CRITICAL PEDAGOGUE 


In the remainder of this chapter, I will attempt to articulate 
some of the primary concerns for the critical pedagogue. Here I 
am not restricting the concept of pedagogy simply to the limited 
venue of the formal classroom space. Instead, pedagogical thinking 
should be the organizing principle of the entire educational para- 
digm, particularly within the context of honors education. Critical 
pedagogy extends well beyond the classroom environment and 
becomes a lens through which all educational activity, including 
administrative and co-curricular activity, can be viewed. In this 
final section, I outline these concerns in six parts: 


* Part 1, Power/Knowledge, articulates how honors must be 
sensitive to and, as much as possible, expose the powerlad- 
enness of knowledge and knowing. 


* Part 2, The Agency of Learners, argues that in order for 
students to emerge as democratically engaged citizens, they 
must be given opportunities to take active, engaged, and 
risk-filled stances within their own educative process. 


° Part 3, Academic and Administrative Freedom, claims that 
honors faculty must demand forms of educational freedom 
in all domains of their practice. 
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* Part 4, Participatory Structures and Pedagogies, argues 
that honors must strive for educational environments and 
shared decision-making processes that include a diversity of 
voices and standpoints. 


¢ Part 5, Freedom through Justice, claims that the working 
out of human freedom can only be accomplished through 
tying inquiry and educative practice to a striving for social 
and environmental justice. 


* Part 6, Pedagogy as a Form of Friendship, argues that this 
kind of applicability to human need can only be held asa value 
within an environment that encourages the diverse expres- 
sion of experience grounded in meaningful relationships. 


PART 1: POWER/KNOWLEDGE 


Critical pedagogy is sensitive to the relationship between power 
and knowledge. It also actively works to dismantle systems of 
oppression created by the relationship between the two. For critical 
theorists, the creation of a disinterested expert culture, including 
the hierarchy of expertise, can quickly become antithetical to the 
goals of deep democracy and critical consciousness. Further, the 
creation of such a culture is intertwined with the emergence of the 
modern research university and the nature of increasingly narrow 
disciplinary cultures.° 

Yet the powerladeness of knowledge is rarely, if ever, made 
overt within the context of the classroom or within university 
hierarchy and policymaking, in part because it would disrupt the 
managerial culture of the university. Therefore, we must find ways 
to center educational practice (e.g., pedagogy, the co-curriculum, 
and administrative decision-making) on creating democrati- 
cally engaged environments that include shared decision-making 
and problem-based practices that expose systems of oppression 
embedded in and supported by university practices. We must also 
investigate and work to change university practices that create 
and sustain systems of domination and oppression. For example, 
we must place questions of justice at the center of our university 
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discourse: Are all university employees paid a living wage? Does 
university research ultimately benefit the democratic public rather 
than corporate or private interests? Are university holdings, includ- 
ing its endowment and pensions, invested in areas committed to 
ethical, sustainable practices? Is the campus representative and 
supportive of diverse groups and practices? 

In the context of pedagogical practice, knowledge must always 
be connected to form larger sets of social, cultural, ethical, and 
political contexts. Constructing democratic pedagogies in this way 
requires that teachers include students in the process of knowl- 
edge creation in order to develop their own creative capacities and 
expose students to the cultural and social implications of knowl- 
edge, requiring them both to participate as stance takers within that 
process. 


PART 2: THE AGENCY OF LEARNERS 


The question of agency is a complex concern that draws together 
the role of the teacher, the capacities of learners, and the place of 
democracy as an organizing principle within education. 

Critical pedagogy challenges the banking view that the role of 
students is to be passive consumers and that education is something 
enacted upon them. To the contrary, developing a participatory 
pedagogy necessitates that all participants must be empowered 
to have a voice and an active role in all decisions that affect them. 
This requires that students be given opportunities to take stances 
within their own educative process, including on things like course 
and curriculum development, participatory research opportuni- 
ties, and support and credit for activities outside the boundaries 
of formal systems. It is important here to note that giving students 
agency is not the same thing as allowing them to dictate the terms 
of their education (i.e., viewing them as educational consumers), 
but instead it means democratizing pedagogical spaces in ways that 
emphasize dialogue, debate, and reconstruction. 

This charge calls into question the role of the teacher, viewing 
teachers and learners as participating within and operating in the 
same spectrum of creative inquiry. Rather than the distinct concepts 
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of “teacher” and “learner,” it would be better to imagine students 
as “novice learners” and faculty as “master learners.” This redis- 
tribution of power is a two-way street, and, as Freire (1970/2000) 
argues, “It is essential for the oppressed to realize that when they 
accept the struggle for humanization they also accept, from that 
moment, their total responsibility for their struggle” (p. 68). In this 
way, giving students agency is more closely related to empowered 
mentorship through shared struggle. 

This charge also is a call toward developing deeper and more 
intentional communities of inquiry at the university rather than 
viewing faculty and student life as ontologically separate spaces. 
Instead, university life should be centered on common problems 
and emerge through communal forms of inquiry. Yet, in order for 
these communal forms of inquiry to take place, tenure and promo- 
tion processes, pedagogies, and departments must be reimagined 
from competitive to cooperative structures. 


PART 3: ACADEMIC AND ADMINISTRATIVE FREEDOM 


The powerladenness of knowing and knowledge also requires 
that, both in terms of its administrative and research activities, 
honors educators resist discourses and practices that serve the 
institutional structures that construct and reinforce systems of 
oppression. This resistance requires that honors educators call for 
academic freedom in ways that reach beyond the increasingly nar- 
row lines drawn by neoliberal policies that result in a domesticated 
form of academic freedom.’ 

Without this call for academic freedom, developing participa- 
tory educational structures is not possible. Practices of academic 
freedom might then include, but are not limited to, developing 
active and creative forms of resistance to the contemporary assess- 
ment movement, which is grounded in neoliberal social ordering. 
Assessment demands that educational systems justify their exis- 
tence in the terms of a reductionist, economic input-output model, 
which is antithetical to the goals of participatory and inquiry-based 
pedagogies. Like the model of the Rolling Jubilee, a new assessment 
model might take the form of revisioning simplistic outcomes-based 
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assessment as a form of action research in order to fuse the research 
and practice-based missions embedded in most honors programs.§ 

Administrative freedom also means actively developing the 
scholar-practitioner model for honors faculty and staff. All faculty 
and staff positions in honors should embody the life of the mind 
in both scope and practice through an equal balance of innovative 
and ongoing teaching, continual research and publication, and the 
creative administration of educational environments. 


PART 4: PARTICIPATORY STRUCTURES AND PEDAGOGIES 


For critical pedagogues, schools should be fundamentally 
democratic spheres. In order for school to serve the interests of a 
pluralistic, participatory democracy, we must first acknowledge, 
as Giroux (1997) does, that “schools are ‘reproductive’ in that they 
provide different classes and social groups with forms of knowledge, 
skills, and culture that not only legitimate the dominant culture but 
also track students into a labor force differentiated by gender, racial, 
and class considerations” (p. 119). Secondly, we must actively work 
to create forms of consciousness raising and democratic practices 
within its structures, including both pedagogical and administra- 
tive spaces. 

In doing so, we must strive for educational environments and 
decision-making processes that are heterogeneous. Heterogeneity 
is a concept that attempts to reach beyond the contemporary notion 
of “diversity, which is often conceptualized as simple exposure to 
difference. (For additional definitions of diversity, see F Coleman 
in this volume, pp. 320-24.) Heterogeneity, on the other hand, is a 
much richer and more difficult concept. It attempts to embed dif- 
ference within communities of knowers, theories of understanding, 
and processes of knowledge creation and decision-making. It is not 
just something discussed as a form of enrichment, but something 
that is practiced in teaching and research activities. It also demands 
that exposure to difference must include discussions of structured 
inequality, power, and oppression, as well as engaged, justice-seek- 
ing action on our campuses and in our communities. 
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Heterogeneity is a primary constituting element of authentic 
democratic life. Helen Longino (1994) writes that we must resist 
a world where “difference must be ordered, one type chosen as the 
standard and all others seen as failed or incomplete versions” (p. 
447). Instead, we must view difference as fertile ground. In this 
way, as Longino (1994) writes, heterogeneity “permits equal stand- 
ing for different types, and mandates investigation of the details of 
such difference” (p. 477). Heterogeneity is also an overt rejection of 
standardized and managerial forms of schooling that force unique 
persons into generic curricula. 

Charlene Haddock Seigfried (1993) sees heterogeneity as striv- 
ing for a kind of “principled pluralism” (p. 2). For John Dewey 
(1925/1981) the view that knowledge is stable and universal 


demands a rationalistic temperament leading to a fixed 
and dogmatic attitude. Pluralism, on the other hand, leaves 
room for contingence, liberty, novelty, and gives complete 
liberty of action to the empirical method, which can be 
indefinitely extended. It accepts unity where it finds it, but 
it does not attempt to force the vast diversity of events and 
things into a single rational mold. (p. 8) 


In order to create generative educational environments, this kind 
of balance, as much as possible, must be maintained and bring for- 
ward, rather than silence, the deep differences already embedded in 
classrooms and the wider university community. 


PART 5: FREEDOM THROUGH JUSTICE 


For critical theory, education is ultimately about humanization, 
the construction of critical consciousness, and the freedom of per- 
sons. Here, freedom is neither one’s buying power nor an endowed 
capability located at the core of the individual, but freedom is 
something for which one strives through an ongoing process of 
construction and reconstruction of the self and the world. Freedom 
is the lifelong practice of education. Freire (1970/2000) writes: 
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One of the gravest obstacles to the achievement of libera- 
tion is that oppressive reality absorbs those within it and 
thereby acts to submerge human beings’ consciousness. 
Functionally, oppression is domesticating. To no longer be 
prey to its force, one must emerge from it and turn upon 
it. This can be done only by means of the praxis: reflection 
and action upon the world in order to transform it. (p. 51) 


Education must be grounded in reflective, intelligent action in the 
world. This is the only way for knowledge to yield a transformation. 
To know something is both to have transformed it and to be trans- 
formed by it in the process. The implication is that human freedom 
can only be accomplished through tying inquiry and educative 
practice to striving for social and environmental justice. In order 
to move toward critical forms of education, pedagogies and educa- 
tional practices must emerge out of and demonstrate applicability 
to human and environmental need. 

Just as Dewey understood knowledge as emerging from the lived 
experiences of human beings in the world, he also believed that 
whenever any theory was separated from the entrenched realities of 
lived experience, it fundamentally misunderstood the problem on 
which it is focused. Knowledge is, then, rooted in the lived experi- 
ence of human beings transacting in their environment. It is also 
distributed across multiple ways of understanding and making 
meaning. This diversity becomes best actualized in a democratic 
system. 


PART 6: PEDAGOGY AS A FORM OF FRIENDSHIP 


Applicability to human need can only be held as a value within 
a pedagogical environment that encourages the diverse expres- 
sion of experience grounded in meaningful relationships. This 
includes going beyond advising students or administrating courses 
and toward developing authentic mentoring relationships among 
students, faculty, and staff, as well as creating environments and 
cultures where relationships can be fostered in meaningful ways. 
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It was Dewey's contention that meaning, knowing, and, in fact, 
being were all intersubjective concepts that take shape within the 
context of a community of inquiry. This kind of relational struc- 
ture is not simply cognitive, it is intuitive, emotional, and felt. It is 
grounded not simply in justice viewed as the reduction or redistri- 
bution of power but also constituted by authentic friendship. 

Here, we must ask ourselves if the temporal and physical 
architectures of our universities support the cultivation of truly 
authentic friendships and mentoring relationships. I contend that 
neoliberalism demands overly structured and managed forms of 
interaction among students, faculty, and administrators, which are 
now so ubiquitous in most universities they have become normal- 
ized. Reciprocally, the rich, serendipitous moments of democratic 
relationship may only rarely occur. More often, faculty and stu- 
dent interactions must be organized via programming models and 
assessed to ensure they occur. In this way, these interactions may 
become mechanical, stale, and lifeless. 

Critical pedagogy argues that we must work to cultivate organic 
friendships via the construction of spaces where serendipitous rela- 
tionships may occur. This first requires the creation of public spaces 
(e.g., coffee houses, reading rooms) where such interactions might 
take place. (See West in this volume pp. 199-213.) It also requires 
the reconceptualization of faculty and staff time so that time spent 
dialoguing with students is again viewed as a meaningful and nec- 
essary part of our roles. Most importantly, meaningful friendships 
can only occur in an educative culture grounded in true curiosity 
and empowered learning, where dialogue becomes a vehicle to stu- 
dent growth. In the strictly neoliberal university, which is centered 
on academic performance, time to degree, and what it labels “stu- 
dent success,’ this kind of interaction has no place. Yet, for honors, 
it should be the very process and goal of education. 


CONCLUSION 


To occupy honors education is to practice and theorize in the 
manner of the Occupy Movement itself. Neoliberalism as an ide- 
ology and cultural movement is swiftly encroaching on American 
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universities, constricting and commodifying the educational pro- 
cess of students and the knowledge-building and teaching activities 
of university faculty. Thus a parallel exists between the work of 
Occupy in culture and the work of honors in the university. If hon- 
ors education hopes to critique, resist, and ultimately overturn 
neoliberal forces, it must develop a theoretical language to ground 
its practice. Critical pedagogy, as both a theory and method, begins 
this task through the six central concerns of critical pedagogues 
outlined above. 

Neoliberalism is not a passing educational fad. It will ultimately 
dismantle the deeply democratic and human elements of higher 
education if we, as faculty, do not see ourselves as having a respon- 
sibility to resist its presence in our institutions and culture. This 
is not a naive attempt to reclaim an imagined and idealized past 
in university education but a call for faculty to understand their 
responsibility, in a very concrete way, to the campuses and insti- 
tutions in which they are embedded. It is a call to construct new 
forms of education that move beyond cold knowing to empathy, 
compassion, mutual understanding, freedom, and justice. 


NOTES 


‘According to Grissmer (2000), the effectiveness of standardized 
tests like the SAT for predicting college aptitude or intellectual abil- 
ity has repeatedly been questioned (p. 224). Yet, honors programs 
continue to rely on such scores as a valid method of screening appli- 
cants, often not allowing students who rank below pre-determined 
numerical scores to apply. For an alternative view on admissions 
criteria, see Jones in this volume, pp. 33-79. For more on “honors 
privilege,’ see Dziesinski, Camarena, and Homrich-Knieling in this 
volume, pp. 81-106. 


*For the most current figures, see <http://rollingjubilee.org>. 


*This logic is manifested, for example, in the debate about the 
purpose and viability of the humanities within the university (see 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences, The Heart of the Matter, 
2013). In particular, the humanities are often forced to articulate 
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themselves in terms of economic utility in order to prove their 
value, rather than being accepted as a necessary part of a healthy 
democracy. Another example can be found in the increased use of 
learning outcomes and assessment measures designed to guarantee 
to shareholders (i.e., legislators, outside administrators, business 
leaders, parents, students) a return on investment. 


“With limited space available in this essay, I am regrettably 
unable to offer a full critique of the destructive effects of learning 
outcomes on students and student learning. For more on the issue 
of learning outcomes, I refer readers to Bennett and Brady, 2012; 
Hussey and Smith, 2002; Hussey and Smith, 2003; Rees, 2004. 


°One might argue that constructivist approaches to education 
require the very thing Freire critiques: a solid factual “base” on 
which students can develop an understanding of a subject or phe- 
nomenon. Freire and John Dewey (referenced below) offer a view of 
learning that provides an alternative to the traditional constructiv- 
ist paradigms that dominate mainstream views on and approaches 
to education and pedagogy. Freire’s epistemology questions the 
power structures that establish and facilitate “correct” knowledge 
or growth. Freire also argues one cannot truly know until a literal, 
material praxis (action-reflection) in culture has occurred. For a 
deeper articulation of Freire’s epistemology, see Au, 2007. 

From a Deweyan perspective, constructivist paradigms are 
grounded in cognitive psychological models that retain troubling 
elements of philosophical foundationalism. Dewey’s most impor- 
tant articulation of the difference between his own theory and 
that of traditional strands in cognitive and behavioral psychology 
is outlined in his essay “The Reflex Arc Concept In Psychology” 
(Dewey, 1897/1972). For an extended discussion on the differences 
between Dewey's epistemology and contemporary constructiv- 
ist paradigms, please refer to Garrison, 1995; Phillips, 1995; and 
Vanderstraeten, 2002. 


‘From a critical theoretical perspective, a potential danger to 
democracy presented by the emergence of the academy and its 
specialized disciplines is the separation of knowledge from the 
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public sphere. This separation has the potential to present knowl- 
edge and knowing as a form of activity reserved for an elite class. 
To the contrary, Judith Green (1999) argues that philosophy, for 
example, should be understood not as a “narrowly specialized aca- 
demic discipline, but rather [as] a set of public tasks undertaken for 
the transformative purpose of human liberation and well-being by 
those who share an overlapping set of skills and techniques” (p. 218, 
emphasis in original). 


7What I mean by “increasingly narrow lines” is the narrowing 
scope of the category of academic freedom itself. The notion of 
“academic freedom” is generally allowable for social, cultural, and 
political critique published inside academic journals because it is a 
sort of quasi-private domain that does not generally impact public 
activity. Yet, that same notion of academic freedom is not extended 
in other, more public domains. This narrowing of freedom includes 
the restriction of public scholarship activities (see Moxley, 2013). In 
this way, the notion of “academic freedom” becomes domesticated 
because it does not apply equally to all domains of scholarly activ- 
ity, particularly the public sphere. Instead, scholars are allowed to 
engage critically so long as those critiques do not disrupt the pub- 
lic sphere, a domain that includes the activities and choices of the 
academy itself. 


‘Action research is a participatory form of community-based 
research that intends to yield more direct change than traditional 
forms of research and scholarship. In this way, it is situated some- 
where between critical theory and academic extension. It intends 
both to critique structures and find solutions to problematic com- 
munity-based situations. 
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From Good Intentions to Educational 
Equity in an Honors Program: 
Occupying Honors through 
Inclusive Excellence 


Davin M. JONES 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN AT EAU CLAIRE 


PART I: OCCUPYING HONORS 


Three News Items 


N“ Item 1: March 7, 2014: The “I, Too, Am Harvard” proj- 
ect was launched on Tumblr by Kimiko Matsuda-Lawrence, 
featuring students at Harvard University determined to speak out 
against the clear and present realities of institutional racism. For the 
project, Harvard students appear in photographs holding dry erase 
boards with written statements that illustrate racial discrimination 
they have encountered on and off the nation’s most prestigious cam- 
pus. The following dialogic statements appear in individual photos: 
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I dont see color .. ’ Does that mean you don't see Me?” 


“You're lucky to be black . . . so easy to get into college’ 
Childhood friend” 


“Surprise! My application to Harvard wasn't just a picture 
of my face.” (J, Too, Am Harvard) 


The “I, Too” project demonstrates the reality that even ona selective 
and highly resourced university campus, deeply embedded assump- 
tions about racial identity, intelligence, and earned merit persist 
and greatly affect the quality of students’ educational experience. 

I see an instructive parallel between the challenges being con- 
fronted at Harvard and challenges we face in our honors enterprise. 
As Harvard symbolizes high attainment across United States higher 
education, honors symbolizes high attainment at individual United 
States campuses. Are diverse student populations served equitably 
in these high-value settings? 

News Item 2: On March 1, 2014, Suzanne Mettler published an 
editorial in the The New York Times highlighting class divides within 
the United States system of higher education. Declining public sup- 
port for colleges and universities, escalating costs of attendance, 
shrinking financial aid resources, unequal access to selective 
institutions, overrepresentation of lower-income students at for- 
profit universities—all of these factors contribute to what Mettler 
describes as “a caste system, separate and unequal for students 
with different family incomes” (Mettler). To illustrate economic 
barriers that correspond to financial status, Mettler describes the 
significant increases in college costs at public universities in recent 
decades. About 75% of the nation’s students attend public universi- 
ties, which are still widely regarded as the best means of improving 
social mobility: 


These institutions still offer the best bargain around, yet 
even there, tuition increases have bred inequality. For those 
from the richest fifth, the annual cost of attending a public 
four-year college has inched up from 6 percent of family 
income in 1971 to 9 percent in 2011. For everyone else, the 
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change is formidable. For those in the poorest fifth, costs at 
State U have skyrocketed from 42 percent of family income 
to 114 percent. (Mettler) 


Honors programs at public universities have often served as 
a cost-effective way for underserved first-generation students to 
gain the benefits of high-impact pedagogies such as undergradu- 
ate research, smaller class sizes, and the like. Mettler serves as a 
professor at Cornell, a private college with twice the undergraduate 
enrollment of the University of Wisconsin at Eau Claire (UWEC), 
where I work, but according to Bill Steele of the Cornell Chroni- 
cle, Cornell has an endowment 136 times larger than UWEC’s; 
therefore, at a comprehensive public campus like ours, honors is 
particularly important to students who would like extraordinary 
preparation for professional life, graduate studies, and citizenship. 
And yet, as I reflect on Mettler’s essay and on the photo project by 
Harvard students of color, I am left again to wonder: how are under- 
served students actually faring on our own campuses, in our own 
signature programs? Mettler argues that political polarization and 
a lack of will are preventing changes that would address unequal 
access to higher education. She also asserts a need for greater over- 
sight over large and politically connected for-profit universities, 
which “receive on average 86 percent of their revenues from federal 
student aid” (Mettler), despite low rates of timely degree comple- 
tion, high rates of student loan default, and the individual stories of 
low-income students who take on additional debt without gaining 
the benefit of stronger career prospects. 

Beyond the political polarization that has negatively impacted 
the public investment in higher education, what are we prepared 
and willing to do as honors educators to improve the access and 
attainment of underserved students in signature programs on our 
own campuses? According to Adam Vaccaro, the student creators 
of the photo project at Harvard have been admitted to a university 
with a $32 billion dollar endowment and a total student body of 
21,000 to serve. Harvard’s endowment fund, according to U.S. News 
College Compass, is about 888 times as large as our fund at UWEC, 
but their photo project reminds us that while equitable access to 
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Harvard admission is vitally important, admission alone is not 
enough. Even on a campus where there are financial resources 
aplenty for financial aid and high-value academic and co-curric- 
ular programming, the consequences of inequality persist and 
are reflected in the experiences of underrepresented students. In 
light of these realities, the end goal of our collective work must 
be inclusion: equitable opportunities for learning and growth for 
all students and freedom from the burdens of bias in the daily life 
of underserved students. Educators must respond to persistent 
inequality with persistent dedication to the task of insuring that 
signature programs are accessible to a diverse range of qualified 
students and characterized by an inclusive climate that features 
diversity as an educational priority, even as our pursuit of this pri- 
ority requires us to re-imagine how we operate and to modify how 
we invest our time and expertise on campuses. 

News Item 3: On August 15, 2013, the Association of American 
Colleges and Universities (AAC&U) issued a policy statement on 
diversity, equity, and inclusive excellence, asserting “without inclu- 
sion there is no true excellence” (AAC&U). As a guiding national 
voice for liberal education reform in higher education, the AAC&U 
made this declaration to encourage stronger institutional commit- 
ments to successfully serve all student communities. The statement 
challenges educators “to focus with new urgency on helping higher 
education provide a liberal and liberating education for all college 
students, including and especially those students from groups his- 
torically underserved by the American educational system at all 
levels” (AAC&U, emphasis in original). With this declaration, the 
AAC&U heightened its own commitment to educational reforms 
that identify and change longstanding patterns of exclusion in 
higher education. 

As an educator who strives to attain a standard of equity- 
mindedness, I find the AAC&U’s declaration to be timely and 
motivating. I believe it requires an occupation to bring new urgency 
to the mission of serving diverse students equitably. Such an occu- 
pation needs to include honors programs. There are hard questions 
to be raised during this occupation that can only be addressed by 
unflinchingly honest responses: is honors prepared and willing to 
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bring a new urgency to the education of historically underserved 
students? What knowledge base, professional dispositions, and per- 
sonal values do honors educators need in order to serve all student 
communities effectively? How have the stated missions, curri- 
cula, and administration of honors programs evolved over time, 
and have honors program reforms in recent years met the need to 
serve diverse learners more effectively? As honors educators, how 
earnestly have we confronted our own assumptions and even our 
biases as to what constitutes academic merit and valid qualifica- 
tions when it comes to honors program access and participation? 


Inclusive Excellence as an Honors Occupation: 
Statement of Purpose 


In this chapter, I occupy honors as an equity-minded educa- 
tor of color, asserting a critical need to pursue inclusive excellence 
in honors education, envisioning more equitable access and fuller 
engagement of underserved students in honors. The voice that I 
bring to this occupation blends multiple ways of assessing the state of 
honors, encouraging readers to treat the issues of access and equity 
with all due urgency. Here in my occupation narrative, I share phil- 
osophical points, personal reflections, data tracking, and practical 
examples from more than ten years of service in honors at UWEC. 
My work in honors has been guided by what Patricia Gurin calls 
the “compelling need for diversity in higher education,’ a need that 
is amplified in a public university enrolling more than 90% white 
students (Gurin). Among the underserved student populations on 
campus, UWEC enrolls significant proportions of first-generation 
students, veterans, and Hmong American students, many of whom 
are second- and third-generation citizens after family migrations 
from Laos, Vietnam, and Thailand in the aftermath of United States 
military involvement in Indochina. The presence of these varied 
student communities on campus reminds us that no single strategy 
can serve Gurin’s “compelling need for diversity” in all university 
operations, magnifying the challenge before us (Gurin). 

The 2013 Factbook from UWEC'’s Institutional Research Office 
provides specific data on student demographics on campus. In fall 
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2013, 1,838 of the 2,017 entering first-year students were white 
(91.1%). Among the largest U.S. ethnic minority groups, 39 of 
2,017 students admitted were Hispanic/Latino (1.9%), and 4 of 
2,017 students were African American (.1%). Hispanic/Latino and 
African American populations in Wisconsin are 6.2% and 6.5% 
of the total state population. Thus our recent campus numbers 
indicate inequitable access to UWEC and its programs for these 
populations. About 3.3% of the 2013-14 class identifies as Asian, 
the largest single ethnic group among students of color, continu- 
ing a trend of modest enrollment growth. Even at a university with 
a strong regional reputation across Wisconsin and in neighboring 
states, the most recent enrollment trends suggest mixed success, at 
best, in recruiting underrepresented students of color (Institutional 
Research Office, UWEC). 

Over the last five years (2010-2015), our honors administrative 
team at UWEC has had some success in implementing innovative 
and measurably effective strategies to recruit and engage a more 
diverse student population. Honors students represented approxi- 
mately 8.4% of the 2013 incoming class of freshmen at UWEC, 
and by 2015, we achieved a rough parity between students of color 
enrolled at the university (8.9%) and students of color enrolled in 
honors (approximately 9.3%), meaning that no equity gap exists 
in honors program access. These numbers suggest that honors is 
having some success in engaging an ethnically diverse range of stu- 
dents in a high-value program, with students of color participating 
in honors in proportions that at least reflect the university popula- 
tion. It remains the case, however, that the vast majority of students 
on campus do not participate directly in honors. Where honors 
can have perhaps its greatest impact is by serving as a rigorous, 
persistent, and public advocate for change in how diversity, inclu- 
sion, and equity are perceived, enabling honors to model for other 
campus programs ways of implementing inclusive excellence. My 
personal goal as an honors educator is helping to demonstrate that 
universities can and must serve the goals of inclusion and excellence 
successfully, simultaneously, and sustainably. Just as in past decades 
honors programs were central to the development of student-faculty 
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research, service learning, and capstone experiences as high-impact, 
high-value pedagogies, I urge us as honors educators to align our 
work closely with the national movement emphasizing equity, diver- 
sity, and inclusion in all institutional operations. 

Whenever individual honors programs attain notable success 
in serving diverse student populations, they have the potential to 
inform and inspire other honors programs to follow suit if they are 
willing to make a spirited public case for inclusive excellence in 
honors. We have had recent successes at UWEC in fostering a spirit 
of equity-mindedness that connects honors and other units charged 
with diversity-related outcomes, but the metaphor of occupation is 
still an appropriate one for imagining all stakeholders at a com- 
mon table, resolving to serve all students equitably, and embarking 
on a sustained course of action. In that spirit, my chapter will end 
with a suggestion for how the National Collegiate Honors Coun- 
cil (NCHC) document “Basic Characteristics of a Fully Developed 
Honors Program” can be occupied by new statements of commit- 
ment to inclusive excellence as a foundational component of honors 
education. 


Occupation Strategy: 
Equity-Mindedness and Inclusive Excellence ina 
Vision of Change 


Two terms from recent literature on educational reform and stu- 
dent success occur often in this chapter and require definitions. The 
first of these terms, “equity-mindedness,’ describes an administra- 
tive philosophy that values the success of all students and responds 
proactively to systematic social inequalities that impact higher edu- 
cation outcomes. As described by the Center for Urban Education, 
equity-minded educators are “aware of the socio-historical context 
of exclusionary practices and racism in higher education, and the 
impact of power asymmetries on the roles they and their colleagues 
play and the responsibility they share for helping students succeed” 
(Center for Urban Education). Honors leaders need to recognize 
and respond to the patterns of exclusion and inequality in higher 
education that impact entire campuses, including honors. Of 
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course, equity-mindedness requires attention to both process and 
outcomes. 

The term “inclusive excellence” also requires defining in the 
context of honors reform. Implicitly, the term references a need for 
greater numerical diversity in high-value programs. By numeri- 
cal diversity, I mean the proportional enrollment and educational 
attainment of all student populations, reflecting broader demo- 
graphics across our society. Beyond numerical diversity, inclusive 
excellence also calls for full participation and engagement of all 
student communities in high-value campus activity (inclusion) and 
supports students fully in striving to reach their academic potential 
(excellence). Both the theory and practice of inclusive excellence 
are continually evolving in their articulation and implementation 
in colleges and universities across the country. The University of 
Wisconsin System describes the fundamental purposes of inclusive 
excellence in the following ways: 


Inclusive Excellence is a change-oriented planning pro- 
cess that encourages us to continue in our diversification 
efforts albeit with a greater intentionality and attentiveness 
of how they serve the needs of our students. Informed by a 
well-established body of empirical research as to the insti- 
tutional contexts, practices, and cultures that contribute to 
the establishment of a diverse learning environment, Inclu- 
sive Excellence represents a shift not in the essence of our 
work but how we approach it and carry it out. Above all, 
Inclusive Excellence asks us to actively manage diversity as 
a vital and necessary asset of collegiate life rather than as 
an external problem. (“Inclusive Excellence,’ University of 
Wisconsin System) 


The University of Wisconsin System's characterization of inclu- 
sive excellence emphasizes the need for intentionality in planning 
and implementing strategies related to diversity and greater use of 
empirical evidence to guide institutional change. The System state- 
ment, however, also holds that the move toward inclusive essence 
is not “a shift in the essence of our work” (emphasis added). In my 
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view, the italicized language understates the magnitude of the insti- 
tutional changes required to foster full engagement of all learners 
in colleges and universities. The University of Denver's Center for 
Multicultural Excellence describes additional tenets of inclusive 
excellence that clarify the multi-dimensional challenges we face in 
serving diverse student populations effectively: 


a community or institution's success is dependent on how 
well it values, engages, and includes the rich diversity of 
faculty, staff, student, and alumni constituents and all the 
valuable social dimensions that they bring to the cam- 
pus, including but not limited to race/ethnicity, sexual 
orientation, gender identity, gender expression, religion, 
nationality, age and disability. More than a short-term proj- 
ect or single office initiative, this comprehensive approach 
requires a fundamental transformation of the institution 
by embedding and practicing Inclusive Excellence in every 
effort, aspect, and level of a college or university. Stated dif- 
ferently, the goal is to make Inclusive Excellence a habit that 
is implemented and practiced consistently throughout an 
institution. (“About CME”) 


Because honors is broadly understood as a high-value program 
where curricular innovation is welcome, honors programs are 
uniquely positioned to assist institutions in the strengthening of 
diversity-related outcomes. If inclusive excellence is sought and 
attained in honors, the broader campus is more likely to conclude 
that inclusion and excellence can be simultaneously and success- 
fully attained in other programs. 

The vocabularies developed by Estela Bensimon at the Center 
for Urban Education (CUE) at the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia (USC) and educational leaders at the AAC&U have great 
potential to guide practical projects in equity-minded reform; 
these vocabularies have certainly inspired UWEC’s honors reform 
efforts. CUE’s public call for greater inclusivity can be viewed on 
USC’s home page, along with summaries of their ongoing part- 
nerships with institutions that are taking action locally in support 
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of inclusivity. One of the tools available to institutions through 
CUE is the Equity Scorecard developed by Bensimon, which is a 
method of assessing equity in a campus or university system, plan- 
ning interventions, and evaluating the success of interventions. The 
Scorecard directs a campus toward data collection and analysis of 
its own diversity-related outcomes to identify any existing institu- 
tional patterns whereby students are underserved. While no single 
solution is available that can work in all contexts, the next section 
of this chapter illustrates how the Equity Scorecard consultancy 
at UWEC has informed changes in honors program practices and 
afforded measurable improvements in outcomes. Personally, my 
involvement with the Scorecard has proved equally useful for both 
professional development and honors program reform. 

Also at this institutional moment, UWEC remains engaged in 
a liberal education reform process in conjunction with a national 
movement known as the LEAP Initiative (Liberal Education, 
America’s Promise), and in fact, the University of Wisconsin System 
was the AAC&U’s first statewide partner in this reform effort. The 
LEAP initiative may be familiar to readers as AAC&U’s research- 
driven efforts to lead higher education toward inclusive excellence 
and outcome-based educational models, especially as related to lib- 
eral education (general education) core requirements. In the time 
since the first launch of the LEAP initiative in 2005, the AAC&U 
has built an increasingly persuasive and public case for inclusive 
excellence as a necessary condition for liberal educational reform, 
particularly if new academic practices are to be of equal benefit to 
underserved students. 

Thus, a good place to begin an honors occupation on behalf 
of underserved students is to draw from models that emphasize 
inclusive excellence and equity-mindedness in language and prac- 
tice, building stronger ties between honors programs and campus 
reform initiatives that explicitly seek equity and inclusion. Such col- 
laborations are necessary to bring about a paradigm shift: elevating 
the pursuit of equitable student outcomes to a place of promi- 
nence in all university operations. An equity-minded occupation 
of honors will require essential changes in practice: renewing our 
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understandings of diversity and student development based on 
current research, launching new models for organizational collabo- 
ration, and developing personal allies who can sustain us through 
a season of change. 

I will summarize Part I with a set of actions that can be taken 
to move equity-mindedness and inclusive excellence to the fore- 
ground of honors education: 


1. Review and revise honors admissions criteria with an equity- 
minded lens, resulting in fuller implementation of holistic 
admissions protocols and greater access to honors programs 
among underserved student communities. 


2. Review curricula and implement faculty development strat- 
egies in honors to meet ongoing needs to develop student 
talent from all communities and to advocate inclusive excel- 
lence campus-wide. 


3. Infuse honors programs with high-impact practices related 
to diversity, including multiple models for increasing inter- 
cultural literacy. 


4. Review and revise NCHC’s guiding document “Basic 
Characteristics of a Fully Developed Honors Program” to 
institutionalize support for inclusive excellence in honors 
and across higher education. 


The upcoming parts of this chapter provide UWEC and national 
perspectives on holistic admissions and diverse student access to 
high-value programs, faculty disposition and development in hon- 
ors, intercultural learning models in honors, and related topics, 
culminating in Part V, which suggests specific revisions of the Basic 
Characteristics document that can help honors programs attain 
inclusive excellence. 
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PART II: DATA COLLECTION AND HONORS PROGRAM CHANGE 


Measuring Student Access and Success 


No one-size-fits-all method exists for achieving greater equity 
in student outcomes within honors; however, a five-year intense 
period of honors program reform at UWEC has demonstrated how 
honors can contribute productively toward inclusive excellence 
and equity-mindedness across a single campus. One might say 
that our ongoing honors reforms started with an occupation—or 
at minimum, a rigorous internal critique of enrollment patterns in 
honors from an equity-minded perspective, grounded in an Equity 
Scorecard consultancy. Honors at UWEC underwent a leadership 
transition in 2009, with one immediate priority being a program- 
matic response to the Interim Report on Excellence (2009) by 
the Equity Scorecard Team. This internal report assessed student 
participation in the honors program in relation to ethnicity, work- 
ing from Equity Scorecard methodologies and collecting data on 
student enrollments in high-impact programs across campus. The 
report's findings highlighted unequal honors participation among 
majority students and students of color. After complimenting the 
opportunities for “distinct intellectual challenge” provided by hon- 
ors at UWEC, the Report continues: 


Itis important for the institution to exercise intense vigilance 
to make sure students of color are not disproportionately 
denied admission to the program. Current enrollments in 
the Honors program [sic] are not particularly encouraging 
in this regard. Recent data show that of the 392 students 
officially enrolled in the program, only 7 are known to be 
students of color: 4 Asian or Asian American students and 
3 Hispanic/Latino(a) students. (Another 4 students are 
reported as “Not reported/Other”?) No African American 
students and no American Indian students are reported at 
this time. It seems likely that current admissions criteria 
for the Honors Program unfairly disadvantage students of 
color. (Equity Scorecard Team) 
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At the time of the report, 97% of the 397 honors students at UWEC 
identified as white, compared to 92.3% of the student body as a 
whole. In addition to the 4.7% gap in honors participation among 
students of color compared to white student peers, the presence of 
an overwhelmingly white student body created practical difficulties 
in maintaining a climate where a very small number of students of 
color (7 out of 397, 1.7%) are fully integrated into honors program 
activity and peer networks (Equity Scorecard Team). 

In this context, we, as honors administrators, began work on 
a multi-year review of our program's admissions procedures, cur- 
ricula, student demographics, and success measures. Our most 
recent honors program data from 2015 shows a significant increase 
in diverse student enrollment over six years, with 9.3% of nearly 
700 current honors students being of color. Progress toward inclu- 
sive excellence has been steady, at least as reflected in this single 
metric of ethnic diversity in a signature program. Progress toward 
equity in the UWEC Honors Program is grounded in an approach 
to honors education that 


1. collects data about student experiences for strategic use in 
decision-making; 


2. seeks energetically to address gaps in persistence among stu- 
dent populations; and 


3. identifies equity-minded educators on our campuses who 
can contribute to reform efforts. 


Data collection, storage, and distribution have been central to 
the honors reform process at UWEC, enabling us to hypothesize 
about the effectiveness of equity-minded honors reform over a 
five-year period, academic years 2009-10 through 2013-14. The 
following findings are noteworthy: 


* Retention and graduation rates for entering honors cohorts 
over a full decade (2004-2013) show a trend toward 
improved persistence in honors and at the university in the 
wake of equity-minded honors reform initiatives. 
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* During the last four years, students admitted to honors 
through a holistic process (based on a diversity-aware review 
of multiple measures of academic performance) have per- 
formed similarly to students admitted through automatic 
admission based solely on ACT score/class rank, with holis- 
tic admissions having the additional benefit of diversifying 
the potential pool of students who can benefit from high- 
impact experiences in honors. 


The practice of holistic admissions has been a centerpiece of the 
reforms that have enabled progress toward equity in honors student 
enrollment. Historically, the path to honors at UWEC has centered 
on automatic admission based on the following metrics: ACT 28 
or higher and top 5% rank in high school class (RIC), 29 ACT and 
10% RIC, or 30 ACT and 15% RIC. Initially, these metrics were 
selected not because they were known as valid predictors of student 
success, but because they served as a tool for enrollment manage- 
ment. Starting in 2010, we implemented holistic admissions as a 
proactive response to a campus and community need to serve a 
greater range of well-prepared students. The policy currently serves 
as a supplement but not a replacement for automatic admissions. 

Through holistic admissions, all admitted students who meet 
one of several benchmarks receive additional screening by a team 
of application readers from Admissions, Honors, Multicultural 
Affairs, and other units. One of three benchmarks must be met for 
a student to be considered for holistic admissions: ACT score of 
26 or higher, top 10% of high school class, or 3.75 GPA. Strength 
in several additional criteria and multiple readers of the student 
applications are required to qualify for holistic admissions, and our 
data show a strong rate of retention in honors among holistically 
admitted students, particularly in the second and third academic 
years after initial implementation of the process. 

A broad view of program trends is illustrated by Table 1, which 
is a cumulative snapshot of student retention and graduation rates 
for fall admissions in the UWEC Honors Program, Academic Year 
2004-05 through 2013-14. The table reports student retention on 
a semester-by-semester basis (Continuing), student withdrawals 
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from the university (Dropped), and students who eventually attain 
their degrees (Cum Degree). Noted in the table is significant growth 
in the size of the honors cohort over time, from 116 entering stu- 
dents in 2004 to 170 entering students in 2013 (the peak size was an 
incoming class of 186 in 2012). The trend toward larger incoming 
cohorts in honors is notable starting in 2010, which is the first year 
that access to honors increased with the implementation of holistic 
admissions. 

The findings show that during the years of intensive program 
reform (2009-2014), rates of program retention among students 
from the first semester through the fourth semester have been quite 
strong, especially in the most recent four years (over 90% for four 
consecutive years) in comparison to the first four pre-reform years 
(less than 80% from 2004-05 to 2007-08). Four-year graduation 
rates (as highlighted in the Term 8 data) have stabilized at nearly 
50% for participating honors students. While identifying a single 
definite cause for these trends is not possible, we have increased 
our collection of qualitative data through student surveys and other 
means to help identify what factors may impact our retention and 
graduation metrics. 

Table 2 illustrates recruitment and retention trends in honors 
holistic admissions for the first four incoming cohorts, including 
graduation rates for the one cohort (2010-11) where those figures 
are currently available. That the size of incoming holistic cohorts 
has increased from 14 in the initial year (2010-11) to 53 in 2014-15 
is notable, with the rates of first-to-second-year retention reaching 
88.2% or higher for the three most recent cohorts. 

Figure 1 highlights four-year graduation rates for selected 
cohorts of incoming honors students. Based on only one year of 
findings, the 35.7% four-year graduation rate for holistically admit- 
ted honors students is higher than either non-honors students or 
all UWEC students in the comparison years, but the first cohort 
of holistically admitted honors students graduated at a lower over- 
all rate than was characteristic of the entire entering 2010 honors 
class (35.7% vs. 49.4%). This finding indicated to us a need to 
refine our processes of holistic admissions over time as well as to 
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Taste 1. Honors RETENTION AND GRADUATION RATES 
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think about potential barriers in our curriculum and co-curricular 
programming. 

We are confident that Figure 2 suggests that retention and 
graduation rates among holistically admitted students will show 
improvement over time. The key finding is the comparison between 
honors students who are actively taking courses in honors (REHN) 
vs. honors students who have stopped taking courses in the pro- 
gram (RHON). 

In our most recent figures from Spring 2015, 105 (93%) of 
our 113 holistically admitted honors students at the university are 
actively taking courses (REHN group). This figure compares to 
411 (84%) of 489 automatically admitted students who are actively 
taking honors courses. While we once again hesitate to reach firm 
conclusions based on snapshots of program data, it is reasonable 
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to hypothesize that so far, with the increased access to honors 
through holistic admissions, we have managed to sustain a level 
of engagement and participation that is similar to or stronger than 
automatically admitted students. Compared to automatic admis- 
sion invitations, greater attention is paid to individual student 
profiles during the application process for holistic admissions, and 
it is possible that this hands-on process is a more effective way to 
assess preparation for and predict success in our honors program. 
Through continuing program assessment, we hope to clarify 
further how programmatic actions can contribute to more diverse 
enrollments. Implementing holistic admissions within our pro- 
gram has been a significant positive change, but, over time, we hope 
to assess the impact of intercultural immersions, the recruitment of 
outstanding faculty of color to teach in honors, enhanced efforts to 
engage students equitably in undergraduate research, and the inte- 
gration of courses on diversity-related topics and civic engagement 
in honors. We believe this kind of multi-year, multi-pronged effort 
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is required to move resolutely toward inclusive excellence. The data 
we have compiled provide multiple means of assessing our work 
so far and planning new interventions to support honors student 
success. Of course, as a humanities professor, I recognize that these 
numbers reflect an instructive but limited range of measurable 
results. They tell only a part of the story; they constitute a single 
episode in an epic tale. 

The next part of this chapter provides narrative commentary on 
my personal path toward an occupation of honors, followed in Part 
IV by detailed occupation strategies that can embed inclusive excel- 
lence into the common practices of honors education. 
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PART Ill: EQUITY-MINDEDNESS 


Personal Origins of an Honors Career 


To illustrate the rewards and challenges of pursuing inclusive 
excellence in honors, this section highlights my personal journey 
to honors leadership. My passion for inclusive excellence in honors 
stems in part from my cultural identity as a first-generation college 
graduate and a faculty member of color serving at a predominantly 
white university. Among many other inspirations, remembering 
my parents’ lives and legacies helps me maintain my commitment 
to social justice in honors teaching. My mother was born in 1927 as 
the third of ten children in a family living in poverty in Forrest City, 
Arkansas, a town named after Confederate general and Ku Klux 
Klan member Nathaniel Bedford Forrest. Amid systematic legal 
discrimination against African Americans across the economic 
and educational systems, my mother valued education highly and 
served as an educator in several capacities through her life despite 
not having an opportunity to earn a four-year degree. At age 80, she 
was recognized as Grandmother of the Year at a Head Start pro- 
gram where she worked long after her first retirement. Earlier in 
her life, her tireless effort enabled the successful rearing of her chil- 
dren through many years as a single parent. During his service in 
World War II, my father survived a boat attack in the Pacific Ocean 
and, eventually, made his way to Omaha, Nebraska, to a military 
hospital where he was treated for Post Traumatic Stress Disorder 
(PTSD). He was never able, however, to benefit from the GI Bill or 
join a local union to leverage his military experience into a civilian 
trucking job, and he was not a stable member of our family by the 
time I came of age. Nevertheless, I remain inspired by the extraor- 
dinary experiences of both of my parents in persistently seeking 
opportunities for education and employment against the backdrop 
of institutional racism. These family stories are a constant reminder 
to me that barriers to educational attainment still exist and con- 
tinue to affect the lives of first-generation students. 

Inspired by my mother and my siblings (all three of my siblings 
have earned a bachelor’s degree or higher), I became interested early 
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on in US. cultural history, an interest that culminated in a focus on 
the Black Arts Movement in my dissertation research. Studying this 
extended effort among activists during the 1950s, 1960s, and 1970s 
to increase economic and political independence and to create art 
that expressed the culture and consciousness of Black people was 
instructive. My interest in cultural history was complemented by 
years of participation in debate as a youth and a cultivated interest 
in public policy. These elements led to an interest in population 
demographics, which I find continually useful for considering how 
well public resources granted to universities are used equitably to 
serve all student communities. 

When I think back on what it took for me to acquire sufficient 
resources and sustain the personal drive to earn a PhD as a first- 
generation student, I am reminded that structural barriers can 
make a degree-seeking path difficult. These barriers can be finan- 
cial, or they may stem from the climate at a particular university. 
These barriers can also correlate with the availability or exclu- 
sivity of high-impact programs: undergraduate research, study 
abroad, internships, participation in honors, or other activities that 
strengthen engagement and add value to the degree. To enroll in 
many of these programs, students need to be confident in seeking 
out opportunities and must be able to build strong relationships 
with faculty. I believe it is common for underserved students to 
begin their student careers with limited information about these 
opportunities and how to access them. 


Equity-Minded Teaching in Honors: 
Courses, Themes, and Faculty Identity 


While I did not participate in honors as an undergraduate 
student, I began teaching honors courses early in my university 
teaching career, which I greatly enjoyed. Honors provided an oppor- 
tunity to go beyond the standard curriculum by offering courses 
that allowed greater exploration of research interests. Teaching in 
honors at UWEC enabled me to go beyond my primary graduate 
research area of African American literature; I could teach courses 
that examined broader social problems and social justice strategies. 
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For instance, these themes were integrated into a section of an hon- 
ors umbrella course, “Political Ideas in Literature: Literature and 
War.’ When first teaching this course around 2006 (during the sec- 
ond Gulf War), I felt strongly that more of the honors curriculum 
should provide perspectives on current events and the large human 
questions that were being played out daily in our common lives. 

Teaching “Literature and War” moved me out of my comfort 
zone through the necessity of integrating topics such as Just War 
Theory and soldiers memoirs during wartime. The content I devel- 
oped over time in this course was useful for additional studies of 
trauma and incarceration in subsequent courses. In more recent 
courses in literature and even in first-year honors composition, I 
have engaged students in some of the interdisciplinary literature 
on mass incarceration, aggressive masculinity, and mass media 
framing of crime incidents. I make a point of discussing stories of 
resilience in response to acts of violence and invite guests to class 
who have personal experience related to these issues. Explorations 
of this content strengthen my students’ preparation for future work 
and life in a diverse world, given that many of their careers and lives 
will be touched by survivors of trauma, not to mention that the stu- 
dents themselves may be trauma survivors. An additional benefit of 
examining these topics in the classroom has been an improved rela- 
tionship with student affairs units that respond to everyday traumas 
experienced by students. Units such as residence life, counseling, 
and campus police all play essential roles in creating a safe and 
supportive learning environment. I have made it a personal goal 
to sustain strong relationships with campus professionals in these 
areas and to collaborate with them to support student success. 

I mention these formative experiences to suggest that mutu- 
ally fruitful relationships can be developed through the greater 
inclusion of faculty of color in honors. The curricular flexibility 
within our UWEC honors program has been crucial to my personal 
development as an educator of color. I would encourage honors 
administrators in other settings to actively review their programs to 
see if contributions from faculty of color as well as equity-minded 
faculty are reflected in the curriculum and across the program. 
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The Value of Administrative Collaboration in Honors: 
A Personal Account 


Close and effective collaboration with an administrative col- 
league, former UWEC Honors Program Director Jeff Vahlbusch, 
has been a signature experience in aligning the goals of inclusivity 
and excellence in the program. When I joined Dr. Vahlbusch as 
Honors Faculty Fellow in 2009, I brought to the table an administra- 
tive disposition that welcomes calculated risk-taking and innovative 
change. Collaborating with Vahlbusch has nurtured honors as a 
setting on our campus where new ideas can be vetted and piloted 
on a reasonably short calendar, where crossing disciplinary bound- 
aries is viewed with appreciation rather than suspicion, and where 
student academic development and personal development are 
equally respected and aligned in program design. Over the course 
of a multi-year collaboration, Vahlbusch and I have maintained a 
willingness to work closely over extended days, months, and years 
to develop common understandings that can be leveraged into pro- 
gram change. Sustaining mutual openness and honest expression of 
opinion when it comes to highly charged issues of equity, diversity, 
and inclusion can be challenging, but if honors is going to be a lead- 
ing enterprise in a move toward inclusive excellence, honors leaders 
need an extraordinary willingness to give and receive constructive 
feedback and a never-failing persistence to seek new strategies for 
the improvement of diversity-related outcomes. That Vahlbusch 
and I are similar in terms of age, gender, academic affiliations in 
language studies and the humanities, and a commitment to honors 
education is an advantage. And yet, our differences in personality 
and background and our ability to apply these different strengths 
to the practical challenges we have faced in honors leadership have 
also contributed significantly to our reform efforts. I would encour- 
age other honors programs to consider how deeply the practices of 
inclusion are embodied by and within their leadership. 

Based on my experiences, I believe that an honors program 
benefits from the presence of administrators and faculty who per- 
sistently question how well established practices in higher education 
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serve all students. My own questioning perspective leads me at times 
to express skepticism when I encounter broad philosophical asser- 
tions on the value of a liberal arts degree that are not supported by 
data on diverse student experiences. Certainly the aggregate num- 
bers reveal that a liberal arts degree adds value annually to one's 
earning power and enables access to social mobility, but we often 
hesitate to weigh the impact of our programs on the 30-35% (or 
more!) of our students who do not attain a degree within six or more 
years. Persistent gaps in retention and graduation among under- 
served students are common across many campuses, and while we 
know that high-impact practices such as undergraduate research, 
internships, and other honors programs experiences can narrow 
gaps in attainment between first-generation students and their peers 
who are second or third generation, these high-value experiences 
should be accessed equitably across generational characteristics. 
Frequent collection and review of relevant data are also crucial for 
tracking student success and patterns of exclusions in accessing 
high-value campus experiences. 


PART IV: CHALLENGING ASSUMPTIONS 


Toward Diversity-Related Outcomes 


In a similar vein, an honors leadership team must be willing to 
confront deficit-minded assumptions about diversity in higher 
education that are expressed not only by the broader public but 
also by faculty and administrators. As a working definition, deficit- 
mindedness can be understood as on- and off-campus perceptions 
that undergraduate students of color are at fault for being under- 
prepared for rigorous educational experiences, a perception that 
also stigmatizes other diverse student communities such as non- 
traditional students, English language learners, and students 
participating in programs designed to expand college access. Such 
perceptions become a first line of resistance to equity-minded 
change in educational practices and are often expressed through 
the following sentiments: 
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1. a deficit-minded belief that implementing holistic admis- 
sions means lowering standards; 


2. a deficit-minded belief that students of color benefit dispro- 
portionately from preferential treatment in admissions; 


3. acommon assumption that success in teaching a diverse stu- 
dent population does not require professional development 
and personal transformation; 


4. a belief that the study of human diversity, including U.S. 
multiculturalism, lacks academic content and rigor; thus, 
faculty expertise and service work on diversity and equity 
issues are undervalued compared to more established disci- 
plinary research and publishing. 


I have encountered these forms of resistance often in the con- 
text of administrative work in and out of honors, and I strongly 
feel that equity-minded educators need both a language and a will- 
ingness to speak forthrightly to ensure that these assumptions are 
challenged. Having presented this list, however, I wish not to be 
overly categorical; I would like to stress that many educators and 
institutions recognize the urgency of the moment and are taking 
action to achieve more equitable outcomes. In my more generous 
moments, I am able to be patient and to appreciate trends in sup- 
port of greater inclusion and student success. On other days, I am 
not so patient. After all, in the context of occupation, impatience 
can be a virtue, an impetus to make changes that boldly address the 
climate of inequality faced by underserved students. 

Several theoretical and practical responses to deficit-minded- 
ness may prove beneficial over the shorter and longer term. First, 
honors leaders must challenge assumptions that holistic admis- 
sions means lowering standards and benefiting students of color 
disproportionately. As a proactive administrative response to these 
assumptions, honors leaders may implement a faculty develop- 
ment model that emphasizes current research on demographic 
trends in the school age population, equity in college admissions, 
standardized testing, and limited access to high-impact programs 
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among enrolled students. Literature on the limited validity of stan- 
dardized exams in predicting college success, recent U.S. Supreme 
Court cases on admissions practices, and studies of the efficacy of 
diversity-related experiences on campus in strengthening student 
learning would all be useful in an honors faculty development 
context. Administrators and faculty whose training may not be in 
education studies or related fields may not be able to maintain a 
high level of disciplinary expertise in these vast areas of research, 
but it is important to allow this literature to contribute to what 
Ernest Boyer describes as “scholarship of application” where hon- 
ors practitioners review the literature on inclusive excellence, then 
ask: “How can [this] knowledge be responsibly applied to conse- 
quential problems?” (Boyer 21). Rethinking honors in relation to 
inclusive excellence is just the sort of practical problem that Boyer 
references. 

Second, honors leaders must challenge the assumption that 
established pedagogy works equally well for all students and that 
additional professional training is not necessary to work suc- 
cessfully with diverse student populations. To this end, faculty 
development models can integrate literature on diverse student 
engagement in honors, including research on program designs 
that have demonstrated potential for supporting intercultural lit- 
eracy. An understanding of such literature can help honors leaders 
reframe the association of honors with elitism and assert the use- 
fulness of honors for fully engaging diverse student communities. 
Students from underserved communities may not initially iden- 
tify themselves as elite in terms of their academic skills and thus 
may not recognize how honors can be beneficial: honors leaders 
must carefully use language to reframe these assumptions for the 
benefit of a diverse student community. Reading through the lit- 
erature on diversity in honors provides a theoretical foundation to 
help answer a practical question we must address collectively: how 
does (and how can) honors education contribute to the outcome 
of inclusive excellence? As equity-minded honors practitioners, we 
can all model ways of engaging with literature on honors student 
diversity and applying it to program administration and faculty 
development. 
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Third, honors leaders must challenge the assumptions that 
topics of multiculturalism, equity, and diversity lack rigor as aca- 
demic discourses, which means, therefore, a limited role for these 
topics is acceptable within high-value programs. Challenging these 
assumptions successfully will require review and revision of mis- 
sion statements and programmatic practice to centralize the goal 
of inclusive excellence in honors. This process will be difficult, and 
it may require an infusion of expertise from on- and off-campus 
practitioners in the area of student diversity to institute equity- 
minded change in honors. If we are earnest, however, in advocating 
for equity and inclusion across higher education, including in hon- 
ors, we must evaluate our daily work with the following questions 
in mind: 


¢ Atarank and file level, among faculty and administrators on 
any given day on campus, what level of institutional com- 
mitment, faculty development, administrative support, and 
strategic coordination is given to the pursuit of equity in stu- 
dent recruitment, retention, graduation, and engagement in 
campus life? 


* How has our work in honors assisted in these pursuits? 


¢ Have our honors faculty and administrators been leaders, 
followers, sideliners, or resisters in relation to the pursuit of 
equity in educational outcomes? 


Ultimately, if we are to attain inclusive excellence in honors, 
language related to diversity, equity, and inclusion also needs a 
prominent presence in the NCHC policy document “Basic Charac- 
teristics of a Fully Developed Honors Program,’ which is discussed 
in Part V below. 


Demographic Shifts and Honors Program Development: 
Challenges and Opportunities 


An honors occupation requires us not only to cultivate an equity- 
minded disposition but also to immerse ourselves in the literature of 
student success and to apply this literature to ongoing honors work. 
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The modest but measurable improvements in diversity-related out- 
comes that we have achieved in the UWEC Honors Program have 
been made possible by significant administrative time dedicated to 
the close study of shifting conditions in the current higher educa- 
tion environment. Specifically, this meant finding ways that honors 
could thrive in an environment in which the number of honors-eli- 
gible student applications to our university was declining because 
fewer applicants could meet the automatic admissions criteria of 
28 ACT/top 5% rank in class, 29/10%, 30/15%). Emerging demo- 
graphic trends have continually underscored the need for greater 
retention and engagement among students who are increasingly 
diverse. For an occupation to succeed in strengthening inclusive 
excellence in honors, honors educators must maintain a strong 
practical understanding of these trends. 

Our effort to increase access to honors at UWEC demonstrates 
in microcosm some of the reforms that will need wider implemen- 
tation in response to demographic characteristics of the emerging 
US. population. In coming years and decades, prospective students 
will be more diverse in terms of race, ethnicity, class, age, and other 
identities, and thus curricula, pedagogy, and program administra- 
tion need to support the success of these populations. In 2012, the 
Washington Post reported Census Bureau figures showing that “50.4 
percent of children younger than one last year were Hispanic, black, 
Asian American or in other minority groups” (qtd. in Morello and 
Mellnik). Sociologist and former Census Bureau Director Steve H. 
Murdock adds to the demographic picture of largely negative pop- 
ulation growth across several ethnic groups: “There are virtually no 
major regions of the country where non-Hispanic birth numbers 
are not getting lower. . . . Basically, all groups besides Hispanics 
have birthrates lower than replacement” (qtd. in Lipka A26). 

While some faculty and many administrators are aware of 
this population shift, the impact of these shifts on recruitment, 
retention, student engagement, and program array has yet to be 
fully considered. In a prescient 2010 statement about the impact 
of upcoming population shifts in Texas on honors recruitment, 
Michael DeLeon observes: “When honors practitioners in Texas 
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and elsewhere take the time to reflect, they should ask if institutions 
and programs are structured to accommodate the largest demo- 
graphic paradigm shift ever to occur in the western hemisphere” 
(72). Related to this, Eric Hoover observes that among current high 
school graduates: “the nation’s already seeing a sharp rise in first- 
generation and low-income graduates—the very students whom 
selective four-year institutions have long struggled to serve” (A26). 
Most certainly, these demographic trends heighten the need for 
honors programs to recruit, to admit, to engage, to retain, and to 
graduate underserved students at equitable rates of success. 


Inclusive Excellence and Admissions Criteria: 
National Debates with Honors Implications 


Literature on student equity can have immediate rhetorical and 
practical usefulness in honors program reform efforts, enabling us 
to address the perception that using holistic admissions criteria 
in honors amounts to lowering standards. Reviewing educational 
research on the predictive value and cultural bias in standardized 
exams as well as recent U.S. Supreme Court cases on admissions 
policies will clarify the legality, the utility, and the ethicality of 
holistic admissions criteria. As an introduction to the vast litera- 
ture on these subjects, I have considered observations by Joseph 
Soares, who has criticized the intractability of “old regime” formu- 
las that screen initially with standardized testing, using such scores 
“to draw the boundaries of the pool” before most holistic admission 
processes even begin (66). A more liberating and just philosophical 
approach to admissions might also follow from Soares’ reasoning, 
to be mindful of “the need for admissions to be realigned with the 
broad mission of colleges to educate youths to flourish beyond the 
classroom. Our visions of admissions have been too often blinkered 
by numbers with dubious diagnostic value” (66). 

Honors programs represent a clear embodiment and test case 
for the validity of standard measures of academic merit: excep- 
tional high school rank in class (RIC) and SAT/ACT scores being 
securely established as criteria for honors admissions. As a national 
debate continues on the efficacy and the ethics of relying solely or 
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predominantly on RIC and SAT/ACT benchmarks for selective 
college admissions, we encourage all honors practitioners to ask 
directly: how do our established admissions benchmarks influence 
the range of students who have access to the benefits of honors? 

It does take time to arrive at a program-wide consensus on how 
student engagement and full participation should be defined and 
demonstrated, as well as to consider how admissions, curriculum, 
and pedagogy might all be leveraged in pursuit of inclusive excel- 
lence. Where might we start our review and revision of honors 
operations—by thinking predominantly about compositional or 
structural diversity (student demographics), or by assessing cur- 
ricula to see how well faculty and course content reflect diverse 
perspectives across bodies of knowledge and approaches to peda- 
gogy? There is no single answer, and at UWEC, we have sought 
both to strengthen access and engagement in quantifiable ways 
and to diversify honors faculty and curricula. As a whole, equity- 
minded strategies for honors reform should strategically mitigate 
historical patterns of exclusion in higher education and use data 
in planning and assessing strategies. The key move, it seems to me, 
is to look sequentially at admissions processes with help from col- 
leagues on- and off-campus with experience in holistic admissions, 
course array, faculty resources, and co-curricular experiences to 
determine which potential intervention can best achieve more 
equitable outcomes. 

To help guide reform efforts, a sizable body of interdisciplinary 
research has investigated the impact of diversity-related experi- 
ences on campus, providing language for rhetorical use and models 
to inspire innovation. According to J. Cherie Strachan and Chris 
Owens, diversity-related experiences, when designed effectively, 
help students develop “a willingness to consider the perspective 
of others, to engage in active citizenship, and to believe that other 
groups’ values and beliefs are compatible with one’s own” (467). A 
consensus in the research asserts that diversity-related program- 
ming should be embedded broadly in student life, should be visible 
among institutional and program missions, and should be embed- 
ded in student-learning outcomes. The AAC&U’s models for liberal 
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education reform and recent U.S. Supreme Court deliberations on 
admissions practices provide additional guidance. The AAC&U 
describes intercultural competence and civic engagement as essen- 
tial learning outcomes to be “anchored through active involvement 
with diverse communities and real world challenges” (“Essential 
Learning Outcomes”). 

Adding to the consensus on the value of human diversity as a 
focus across educational practices, Derek Bok’s expert testimony 
in the landmark 2003 Grutter v. Bollinger U.S. Supreme Court case 
lays out the “compelling case” for integrating diversity, including 
race and ethnic diversity, into admissions processes and day-to-day 
student experiences: 


A great deal of learning occurs informally. It occurs through 
interactions among students of both sexes; of different 
races, religions, and backgrounds; who come from cities 
and rural areas, from various states and countries; who 
have a wide variety of interests, talents, and perspectives; 
and who are able, directly or indirectly, to learn from their 
differences and to stimulate one another to re-examine 
even their most deeply held assumptions about themselves 
and their world. (Bok) 


Bok’s testimony calls for equity-minded and justice-minded prac- 
tices across higher education, with both private and public colleges 
and universities being called on to enroll “academically qualified 
applicants who not only give promise of doing well academically, 
but who also can enlarge the understanding of other students and 
contribute after graduation to their professions and communities” 
(Bok). 

Additional testimony in the Grutter v. Bollinger case calls for 
a broadly infused, transformational diversity in higher education, 
which includes racial diversity in campus experiences. Joining Bok 
in assessing the educational significance of racial diversity, Patricia 
Gurin observes: 


Complex thinking occurs when people encounter a novel 
situation for which, by definition, they have no script, or 
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when the environment demands more than their current 
scripts provide. Racial diversity in a college or university 
student body provides the very features that research has 
determined are central to producing the conscious mode 
of thought educators demand from their students. (Gurin) 


The reasoning of Bok, Gurin, and others extends to the honors con- 
text; after all, a “compelling need for diversity in higher education” 
is as pronounced in honors as it is elsewhere on campus. The opin- 
ions of the full Supreme Court are more divided on the importance 
of numerical diversity, with Justice Kennedy's majority opinion in 
the Fischer v. the University of Texas case (2013) demonstrating 
deficit-mindedness in its claim that the University of Texas “admits 
minorities who otherwise would have attended less selective col- 
leges where they would have been more easily matched” (Fischer 
v. the University of Texas). Of course, the value of the court tes- 
timony and deliberations does not stop there. The court debates 
clarify what is permitted for diversity-aware admissions strategies. 
It is worth noting that even under the restrictive language of the 
Fischer v. the University of Texas Supreme Court case, race-aware 
policies may still be instituted, although the court holds that “the 
educational benefits allegedly produced by diversity must rise to 
the level of a compelling state interest” (Fischer v. the University 
of Texas). Based on the recent legacies of the Fischer and Grutter 
cases, it is up to us as equity-minded educators to develop strate- 
gies on admissions, diversity, and student access that are ethically 
sound, that advance inclusive excellence in honors education, and 
that are consistent with U.S. Supreme Court findings. 


Research on Diversity in Honors Programs: 
A Resource for Equity-Minded Honors Reform 


A sizeable body of research on the philosophical relation- 
ship of diversity to honors education exists, and this research 
also highlights practical strategies for equity-minded program 
revision. The NCHC monograph Setting the Table for Diver- 
sity offers a review of individual program designs and examines 
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philosophical orientations that might guide reform efforts (Cole- 
man and Kotinek, 2010). The monograph includes perspectives on 
numerical (also described as compositional or structural) diversity 
in honors, as compared to transformational diversity. Transforma- 
tional diversity enables a program or institution “to knowledgeably 
appreciate the manifold differences that set us apart and earnestly 
celebrate the remarkable variety of things that bring us together” 
(E Coleman 245). Joining with Coleman's suggestions, I find that 
either/or thinking about diversity tends to be unproductive, and 
I agree with the suggestion that numerical diversity alone will not 
result in inclusive excellence. I urge us to remember, however, that 
unequal access to higher education is among our most systematic 
and intractable social problems, and while diversity is certainly not 
reducible to numeric formulas, it should be an end goal of all our 
work to serve and nurture human talent from all communities and 
to eliminate opportunity gaps that restrict the participation of any 
social group. These goals should be pursued consistently and col- 
laboratively among honors and other campus programs. 

Earlier, I mentioned a philosophical tension between the spirit 
of inclusion and the occasional charge of elitism that is directed 
at honors. As we pursue inclusive excellence in honors, it is par- 
ticularly important to address the elitism charge, which can lead to 
skepticism about investments in honors, on the grounds that hon- 
ors benefits a limited number of privileged students (see Dziesinski, 
Camarena, and Homrich-Knieling in this volume, pp. 81-106). In 
response to these opinions, published literature on diversity in hon- 
ors is especially useful for identifying the common ground between 
the rigor and selectivity of honors traditions and the practices of 
inclusive excellence. Based on their work in engaging underserved 
Latino students in honors at a Nebraska university, Peter Longo and 
John Falconer assert that honors must have an answer when ques- 
tioned about which populations our programs serve: 


If the social contract means that everyone can prosper 
through hard work and enhanced skills, then an educational 
system that does not serve specific groups would undermine 
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the contract and create disenfranchised peoples. Honors 
programs cannot be excluded from that contract. (58) 


With limited resources being the norm, we in honors must be 
prepared to explain why our programs do not reinforce a system of 
privilege and elitism within our institutions. Additionally, we must 
explain why honors contributes to more equitable outcomes across 
campus. At UWEC, in addition to demonstrating through data the 
impact of our program on all student communities, we communi- 
cate to interested audiences that pedagogical innovations within our 
honors program can be piloted in a supportive context and adapted 
elsewhere on campus over time. These initiatives can include inclu- 
sive and culturally relevant pedagogy, as well as other pedagogical 
methods that foster student equity. Benjamin Moritz, for example, 
builds a convincing case that the “small class sizes, increased one- 
on-one interactions with instructors, and yes—elitism of honors 
programs” all tend to even the playing field between underserved 
college students and their peers (66). Maintaining strong relation- 
ships between honors administrators and other campus leaders of 
high-impact programs, such as undergraduate research and study 
abroad programs, is a practical way to work toward inclusive stu- 
dent participation in all signature programs. 

With a working knowledge of the research on diversity in 
honors, equity-minded honors educators can challenge deficit- 
mindedness, a perception that can follow underserved students 
through multiple interactions on a single campus, even at Harvard, 
and can have a chilling effect on broader patterns of college enroll- 
ment. Contrary, in fact, to Justice Kennedy’s fears that race-aware 
policies lead to placements at colleges where “underperfomance 
is all but inevitable because they are less academically prepared 
than the white and Asian students with whom they must compete,’ 
significant evidence indicates that as a cumulative result of deficit- 
mindedness, undermatching is occurring across diverse student 
populations seeking college opportunities (Fischer v. the Univer- 
sity of Texas). As Caroline Hoxby and Christopher Avery suggest, 
“the vast majority of low-income high achievers do not apply to any 
selective college. This is despite the fact that selective institutions 
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typically cost them Jess, owing to generous financial aid, than the 
two-year and nonselective four-year institutions to which they 
actually apply” (Hoxby and Avery 1). Arguably, honors programs 
may be less intentional in their recruitment of a diverse student 
population than selective colleges, and thus a similar on-campus 
undermatching may reinforce low enrollment patterns in honors 
programs among underrepresented students. Our implementation 
of holistic admissions at UWEC is guided by a hypothesis that our 
own honors program was being impacted by undermatching, lead- 
ing some students to voluntarily opt out of program participation if 
they did not perceive themselves as being honors qualified, and we 
have sought to address this issue by emphasizing that the purpose 
of honors is to develop academic talent from all communities. 

We are well aware of observations in the literature that honors 
pedagogy can help underrepresented students improve their social 
mobility, especially at public universities. The case for lower stu- 
dent-faculty ratios and other investments in high-impact honors 
pedagogy is grounded in an assumption of improved social mobil- 
ity for public university students. In “Honors is Elitist and What's 
Wrong With That?” Norm Weiner references the early twentieth- 
century history of honors as an imitation of teaching methods 
favored by the Oxford and Cambridge university system in Great 
Britain, imported into the US. selective college context to serve 
the intellectual elite. Weiner remarks further, however, “no ivy- 
league school has a university-wide honors program today. Honors 
has moved from its upper-class, elite origins to a decidedly mid- 
dle-class footing” (Weiner 21). As a result, many students enroll 
in honors programs because they are committed to social mobil- 
ity and recognize opportunities to improve their credentials, and 
public universities, observes Weiner, are at the forefront in serving 
these needs: 


The Ivies don't have university-wide honors programs 
because they don't need them. Helping our students climb 
the class ladder is an important latent function of honors 
education. So is helping our students realize how smart and 
talented they are despite their society's assumption that the 
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more something costs the better it must be. So is encourag- 
ing them to develop their own ideas and explore means of 
living up to and benefiting from their full potential. (23) 


At UWEC, where nearly 40% of the student body consists of first- 
generation students, the honors administrators follow Weiner in 
recognizing the importance of honors pedagogy in helping stu- 
dents participate in undergraduate research and prepare for high 
achievement in graduate schools, professions, and other life pur- 
suits. Once again, though, we point out that for broader ranges of 
students to attain the benefits of honors, our program revisions 
must be driven by equity-minded, data-driven approaches in work- 
ing with potential student populations. 

The literature on diversity in honors provides a range of case 
studies documenting practical efforts to improve accessibility of 
honors programs to underserved student populations, including, 
according to Kristin Bagnato, community college students prepar- 
ing to transfer to competitive four-year programs and urban high 
school students desiring a high-value college experience (5). One 
of the benefits of holistic admissions is to be able to look closely 
enough at student applications to account for opportunity gaps 
that can impact the scholastic records of incoming students. For 
instance, note Elizabeth Shaunessy and Patricia Alvarez McHatton, 
even the highest-achieving urban high school students may come 
in with fewer “marks of excellence” than their peers, and some 
urban students are not well served by “the impersonal nature of 
large classes, which didn’t promote individualized assistance from 
teachers or relationships with educators” (497). In these ways, tradi- 
tional measures of college preparation may not offer such students 
a sufficient case for honors admission in the first year. Further, 
while some honors students come into the university with a signifi- 
cant number of credits earned, underserved students may not have 
encountered such opportunities during their high school experi- 
ence. Honors practitioners are well advised to keep these potential 
differences in mind as they prepare to work with first-year honors 
students. 
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Thinking Interculturally: 
Community-Based Learning and Inclusive 
Excellence in Honors 


Building on established pedagogies in honors such as City 
as Text™ and Honors Semesters, honors at UWEC now features 
opportunities for community-based and intercultural learning that 
simultaneously serve the goals of intercultural competence, civic 
engagement, and inclusive excellence. Fortunately, our campus 
offers significant support for intercultural immersions in which 
a student-faculty team spends five or more consecutive days in a 
location that is outside of the immediate local environment. The 
pedagogy during this period emphasizes intercultural competence. 
Darla Deardorff describes intercultural competence as “effective 
and appropriate behavior and communication in intercultural 
situations” (66; emphasis in original). Community-based learn- 
ing experiences such as intercultural immersions have significant 
potential to help students develop this competency, but ongoing, 
even lifelong interaction is required to sustain strong intercultural 
relationships. 

UWEC was one of the first public colleges to require service 
learning for all students, providing a major precedent for commu- 
nity-based learning to build on as opportunities for intercultural 
immersions became available. In honors, several first efforts at 
immersion experiences included a service-learning component: 
an alternative spring break serving in nonprofit organizations in 
Milwaukee, WI; service learning in several southern cities dur- 
ing a Civil Rights Pilgrimage; and service learning in the school 
district of Fresno, CA, for a winterim immersion foregrounding 
Hmong American life and cultural history. We have tapped into 
literature on the effectiveness of immersion programs to guide our 
honors practice with the aim that intercultural pedagogy should be 
mutually beneficial for students and communities, should enable 
meaningful and sustained community interactions, should engage 
the whole identities of student participants, and should include 
experiences that are exciting and affirming as well as enigmatic. 
(See “Intercultural Pedagogical Principles” in Lee, Poch, Shaw, and 
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Williams 55-58.) We are committed to engaging as many students 
as possible in transformational intercultural learning, keeping in 
mind that equity-minded project outcomes are strengthened by 
the presence of a diverse range of participants, as highlighted by 
Strachan and Owens: “structural diversity in combination with cur- 
ricular and interactional diversity yields cumulative effects” (470). 

In scaling up the availability of intercultural experiences, 
one encounters the practical challenges of limited financial and 
time-related resources. It would be unfortunate to create an over- 
class of students who are able to access these experiences and an 
under-class of students who are not able to complete any immer- 
sions because of limited time, finances, and other resources. James 
Pfrehm and Robert Sullivan respond in part to this concern; they 
note that campus events, which are supported through existing 
resources and structures, can contribute to intercultural learning. 
Pfrehm and Sullivan embed these experiences into an honors semi- 
nar, during which students are intentional about choosing events 
that have different themes and purposes, and post-event reflections 
are guided by rubrics and shared publicly with other students. This 
“model of incorporating cultural encounters into the honors curric- 
ulum” adds to our array of options for regularizing the inclusion of 
intercultural experiences in our program practices, with the added 
benefit of strengthening the sense of community among students 
who plan, participate, and reflect on these experiences (Pfrehm and 
Sullivan 149). 


PART V: AN HONORS COMMITMENT TO INCLUSIVE EXCELLENCE: 
OCCUPYING “BASIC CHARACTERISTICS” 


This Occupy Honors Education chapter emphasizes the poten- 
tially vital role that honors programs can serve in the pursuit of 
inclusive excellence in higher education, from the wider adoption 
of holistic admissions to the greater infusion of diversity-related 
themes in curriculum, from equity-minded faculty development 
to increased availability of intercultural learning. To embed these 
commitments publicly within the honors mission, a highly visible 
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starting point would be the NCHC “Basic Characteristics” docu- 
ment with which most of us in honors teaching and administration 
are familiar. Some useful grounding in the “Basic Characteristics” 
document already exists for a move towards inclusive excellence. 
Points 13 and 14 read as follows: 


13. The program serves as a laboratory within which fac- 
ulty feel welcome to experiment with new subjects, 
approaches, and pedagogies. When proven successful, 
such efforts in curriculum and pedagogical develop- 
ment can serve as prototypes for initiatives that can 
become institutionalized across the campus. 


14. The program engages in continuous assessment and 
evaluation and is open to the need for change in 
order to maintain its distinctive position of offering 
exceptional and enhanced educational opportunities 
to honors students. (“Basic Characteristics, National 
Collegiate Honors Council) 


These ideas support a re-envisioning of honors with inclusive 
excellence as a primary goal. Point 13 reminds us that curriculum 
and pedagogy in honors can lead the way towards campus trans- 
formation, engaging campuses in the formal articulation of new 
curricula and pedagogies in support of inclusive excellence, such 
as the following: 


* exploring human creativity as expressed variously across 
cultural maps; 


* investigating economic and ecological trends related to 
human diversity; 


* examining the connectedness among equity, oppression, and 
privilege in social systems; 


* examining constructs regarding human identity from both 
biological and social perspectives; 
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* piloting problem-based, solution-based, and community- 
based pedagogy in response to equity issues on and off 
campus. 


Greater integration of these approaches into honors curricula will 
help students respond proactively and thoughtfully to related issues 
in their careers and personal lives. 

Point 14 focuses on the need for assessment and evaluation to 
inform program revision. In honors, we can strengthen our col- 
lection and use of campus and community data to assess how well 
our programs can achieve equity-related outcomes. As I mentioned 
earlier, useful models are available for assessing equity and inclu- 
sion as institutional outcomes, such as the Equity Scorecard. Going 
beyond this particular tool, honors programs may review student 
data collected by institutional research offices on campus and by 
state and national agencies. Such data can contribute significantly 
to equity-minded program revision. A thorough review of internal 
program data to identify opportunity gaps can provide a founda- 
tion for thoughtful action. 

To energize a national trend in which honors programs across 
the country engage in equity-minded reform, inclusive excellence 
requires a more prominent presence in the “Basic Characteristics” 
document. With that goal in mind and in the spirit of Occupy Hon- 
ors Education, I propose two additions to this document, perhaps 
as Points 18 and 19: 


18. Honors program leaders have an ethical responsibil- 
ity to keep current on the professional literature and 
public debates surrounding diversity, equity, and edu- 
cational access across all communities. Specific points 
of interest in this knowledge base include: 


¢ Familiarity with national debates on the predictive 
and exclusionary consequences of using standard- 
ized tests, class rank, and holistic approaches in 
admissions; 
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19, 


The addition of these points to the “Basic Characteristics” docu- 
ment would clearly signal and inspire a renewed emphasis on 


Familiarity with U.S. Supreme Court decisions 
regarding race in admissions policies (including 
Fischer v. University of Texas, Gratz v. Bollinger/ 
Grutter v. Bollinger, and the University of California 
Regents v. Bakke cases); 


Familiarity with literature that asserts the com- 
pelling case for diversity as a critical educational 
outcome; 


Familiarity with demographics in our feeder 
communities and enrollment trends on our own 
campuses, including underserved populations; 


Familiarity with admissions policies and goals at 
our own campuses and consortia. 


Honors programs value both inclusion and excellence 
as attributes of high-impact student experiences. As 
a result, honors programs consistently collaborate 
with diverse organizations and people in the broader 
communities that surround their campuses and main- 
tain effective working relationships with campus 
colleagues, including faculty and staff, whose teaching, 
research, and administrative interests are in the area of 
diversity. 


inclusive excellence in honors. 


HONORS AND INCLUSIVE EXCELLENCE: A FINAL WORD 


The impact of our work at UWEC has been significant, positive, 
and widely felt across our honors student body and across our cam- 
pus, even as the challenge remains of sustaining the improvements 
we have made and of helping to embed the practices of inclusive 
excellence within our program, across our campus, and in other 


post-secondary institutions. 
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My sincere hope is that this chapter is helpful for other honors 
educators, including those of us whose personal stories are insepa- 
rable from our journeys as educators. Bringing inclusive excellence 
to the forefront invites us to share our stories, as the Harvard stu- 
dents have done with the “I, Too” project. Thus, I have tried to 
convey some of the personal joys of honors work, even at a time of 
occupation. I am extremely grateful for the marvelous opportuni- 
ties I have had to work closely with students, various communities, 
faculty, and fellow administrators during a first decade as an hon- 
ors educator. My dream is for honors educators to partner with 
all equity-minded allies to build mutually beneficial connections 
among diverse student communities, honors programs, and whole 
institutions. Being a part of such work has been truly transforma- 
tive and rewarding, and I encourage us all to see where a common 
commitment to inclusive excellence can take us. 
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A Privilege for the Privileged? 
Using Intersectionality to Reframe Honors 
and Promote Social Responsibility 


AMBERLY DZIESINSKI, PHAME CAMARENA, 
AND CAITLIN HOMRICH-KNIELING 
CENTRAL MICHIGAN UNIVERSITY 


INTRODUCTION 


| O caseearee in the greater honors community have already 
established a healthy dialogue about the significance of diver- 
sity and inequality within honors as reflected in the Journal of the 
National Collegiate Honors Council (JNCHC) special forum on social 
class (Long & Mullins, 2009) and the National Collegiate Honors 
Council monograph Setting the Table for Diversity (Coleman & 
Kotinek, 2010). A central theme emerging from these perspectives 
highlights the responsibility of honors programs to take an active 
stand against the kind of elitism that reinforces social inequalities 
and, instead, challenges honors to become a stronger force for social 
change. Much of this discussion addresses the importance of ensur- 
ing that a more diverse group of students from underrepresented 
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and marginalized backgrounds is able to find a home within hon- 
ors. To further these ideas, this work directly challenges the honors 
community to use its resources and relative position of power to 
make honors a force for progressive social change both in the cam- 
pus community and society at large. 

Building from previous work in honors and drawing from con- 
cepts developed in feminist and sociological literature by Grzanka 
(2014), this chapter explores how honors culture and student iden- 
tity can be shaped by an explicit attempt to reframe honors efforts 
in the context of diversity, inequality, and social responsibility 
rather than elitism and entitlement. Beginning with the argument 
that honors is in a position of privilege and has a responsibility to 
be an active agent for social justice, this chapter provides an honest 
reflection on the challenges of building a programmatic commit- 
ment to equity and social justice in the honors community within a 
public university. It also uses case studies to illustrate how this com- 
mitment has special significance for students from marginalized 
groups who are navigating a potentially uncomfortable intersection 
between experiences of inequality and honors privilege. 


AN INTENTIONAL HONORS CULTURE—NAMING PRIVILEGE 


Reframing honors as a force for social justice and equality 
begins with a call for enlightenment: to recognize that honors is 
almost always a place of privilege. This privilege is best exempli- 
fied in two interdependent processes. First, students are most often 
recruited into honors programs with the promise that they will 
receive extra opportunities for learning and enrichment. These 
privileges, available to a select few, may include priority registra- 
tion, special housing options, smaller classes, select faculty, and 
extra scholarship options. Second, although criteria vary widely 
across programs, previous course grades, scores on standardized 
tests, and past records of academic-related achievement in and out 
of the classroom are all criteria often included in reviews for honors 
admission. Social science research, such as that done by Lipman 
(2004), has consistently documented that these factors are also 
shaped by more than personal work habits and intellectual potential. 
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Instead, background experiences made available in resource-rich 
families and schools give some students an advantage over com- 
petitors from families and schools unable to offer the same level of 
support and preparation for achievement. This disparity means that 
at least some portion of student achievement prior to entering hon- 
ors is “unearned,” according to Johnson (2006), because the same 
level of effort will not lead to the same level of achievement and 
preparation for honors admission on the part of all students (p. 23). 
Similarly, these class differences will most often mean that students 
enrolled in honors are more likely to come from backgrounds that 
are more privileged compared to students who were not admitted 
or who never considered applying within the same institution— 
even if those accepted to honors might be less privileged than peers 
who attended a more prestigious institution in the first place. 

In that vein, part of what makes this process of recogniz- 
ing and naming privilege in honors so difficult is that few honors 
programs are found in the most elite institutions. Most honors 
administrators and educators intentionally use their programs to 
reach out to students of high academic ability who might otherwise 
attend more prestigious and expensive institutions. As explained 
by Weiner (2009) in his essay on social class and elitism, honors 
programs attract top students to campuses with less elite reputa- 
tions that these students might not otherwise attend and then help 
them “climb the class ladder” while fighting the assumption that 
“the more something costs the better it must be” (p. 23). In other 
words, because honors programs recruit students who come from 
relatively less privileged backgrounds compared to students who 
attend more elite schools, it is easy to forget that within the same 
institution, the honors students are still more likely to come from 
backgrounds of relative privilege compared to their non-honors 
peers. In his assessment of privilege and power, Johnson (2006) 
notes that “privilege is always in relation to others” (p. 8). In any 
given situation, who is privileged and who has power is relative. 
Naming this tendency toward privilege within honors is an essen- 
tial first step in minimizing the negative impacts and increasing 
the opportunity for honors to be a force for positive social change 
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rather than one that reproduces the social inequalities in our edu- 
cational systems. 

In contrast to the more traditional selective models focused 
on achievement indicators that are more likely to be shaped by 
early privilege, according to Mullins (2005), increasing numbers of 
honors programs are changing admissions procedures to enhance 
the recruitment of underrepresented students who demonstrate 
ambition, even if they have lower test scores or grades than other 
applicants (p. 22). (See also David M. Jones in this volume pp. 
33-79.) This commitment to diversity is even explicitly addressed 
by some programs with a specific statement affirming the impor- 
tance of diversity for their honors communities. (See Coleman & 
Kotinek, 2010, p. 253.) Similarly, as Klos, Eskine, & Pashkevich 
(2015) maintain, more programs are willing to make an explicit 
commitment to social justice as a valued goal and explicit learning 
outcome in order to take the emphasis off of individual achieve- 
ment for the sake of self (p. 54). 

Promoting these intertwined themes of diversity and social jus- 
tice is important to honors in at least two key ways. First, it ensures 
that all students coming to the honors community will develop 
new tools to understand their identities and their place in society. 
This understanding prepares honors students to be advocates for 
social change and allies for their peers from more marginalized 
backgrounds. Second, students from underrepresented and mar- 
ginalized groups would see honors as a welcoming community for 
them—a place where the intersection of honors privilege and other 
identities can be navigated in positive ways. 

Programs that explicitly address privilege and power challenge 
hegemonic notions of society and the honors students’ positions 
within it; these programs recognize that students are not “climbing 
the social ladder” apolitically but are instead embedded in broader 
dynamics of inequality, oppression, and privilege. Honors programs 
have an obligation to take a stand regarding social inequalities and 
are doing so whether they realize it or not. Programs that attempt 
to remain neutral, insisting that their curriculum and objectives 
are focused on helping all students achieve their highest academic 
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potentials independent of any social bias or judgment, are missing 
the point. To the degree that programs do not actively challenge the 
social norms of privilege tied to honors, they are tacitly supporting 
the status quo that makes honors a privilege for the privileged. 

Because of the challenges of recognizing embedded social 
inequality, intentional planning and strategic effort are necessary 
for honors programs to occupy the institution as a force for social 
change. Although the Central Michigan University (CMU) Honors 
Program does not claim to be a model of diversity or champion of 
social justice, we are able to offer practical examples that demon- 
strate how our commitment to social responsibility is strategically 
reflected in practical steps that reframe the meaning of honors priv- 
ilege within the honors community. 


MISSION AND VISION MATTER 


Although this commitment to enlightenment and empower- 
ment is an ongoing process, the effort of the honors program to 
formally redefine the program mission beyond traditional aca- 
demic achievement and educational enrichment was an essential 
step. Like most honors programs and colleges, the previous honors 
vision and mission were focused on opportunities for enrichment 
that promised students unique learning experiences and advantages 
to entice them to apply and enroll. A revision to these statements 
placed a greater explicit emphasis on diversity and social responsi- 
bility as priorities over individual achievement. This sentiment is 
summarized with the program vision to “serve the University by 
fostering a diverse community of scholars committed to academic 
excellence, intellectual engagement, and social responsibility” 
(“Mission and Core Values”). In this model, academic achievement 
remains a priority, but it is in the context, as our mission states, of 
a commitment to using critical thought and scholarly inquiry to 
ensure that efforts are “for the greater good of our disciplines, our 
society, and our world” (“Mission and Core Values”). The impor- 
tance of diversity initiatives specifically is reinforced by including 
“respect and appreciation for diverse peoples and ideas in a global 
society” as one of the four primary core program values (“Mission 
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and Core Values”). Finally, to keep the emphasis on social change 
rather than personal achievement alone, the final two core program 
values juxtapose a call to high standards for personal achievement 
with an explicit expectation for “active citizenship and service for 
the greater good” (“Mission and Core Values”). As the formally 
approved mission of the program, both the specific wording of each 
core value and the spirit of these statements provide an institution- 
ally approved guide for translating this mission into intentional 
action. (See Appendix A to read the full CMU Honors Program 
statements of vision, mission, and values.) 


RECRUITMENT 


Building off of the revised mission statement, recruitment 
messages highlight that the CMU Honors Program is not for all 
high academic ability students. Those who cannot see the signifi- 
cance of our core values will be more content in other campus 
programs. Our major recruitment programs include materials that 
explicitly target first-generation college students and address ste- 
reotypes about the students honors serves. Although our program 
has a competitive process and currently admits a limited number 
of students who are scholarship recipients, the evaluation process 
considers the degree to which students have overcome challenges 
in order to achieve. It is important to note that Michigan law lim- 
its the use of race and minority status as an admissions criterion. 
Our use of first-generation college status, however, as one indica- 
tor of educational resilience is not precluded by the law, and we 
are careful to examine high school backgrounds and the limits on 
opportunities for students from rural, urban, and low-income com- 
munities. Similarly, recognizing that institutional structures limit 
the degree to which we can recruit from underrepresented groups 
for our first-year class, our program has also developed a second 
track for honors admission that gives priority to students with high 
academic goals who are overcoming challenges to achievement 
once on campus. Referrals from both our faculty and our multicul- 
tural program office are useful tools for identifying students from 
diverse backgrounds who would specifically benefit from extra 
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support and increased academic challenge. Admission to honors 
through this track has, in fact, increased student participation from 
underrepresented groups on campus, including students of color, 
first-generation college students, and international students. 


CURRICULUM 


Consistent with the honors program core values, the hon- 
ors protocol requires six credits of diversity and global, culturally 
themed coursework along with 120 hours of documented service 
toward the greater good. The rationale for these requirements is 
introduced in recruitment, but it is then immediately reinforced 
in our required Orientation to Honors Seminar for new honors 
students. To reinforce diversity and social justice themes, this class 
includes: 


1. a first-day discussion about honors privilege and responsi- 
bility; 


2. an introduction to diversity in the campus community with 
an emphasis on the role of privilege, especially the difference 
between earned and unearned privilege, and inequality; 


3. a discussion of active citizenship with a call to identify issues 
of personal passion; and 


4. a requirement for students to participate in campus activi- 
ties linked to both diversity and service, with a challenge to 
choose activities that stretch personal comfort zones (e.g., 
LGBTQ safe zone workshops, a field trip to a local Native 
American cultural center, serving as a conversation partner 
for an international student, participating in an alternative 
weekend service trip, etc.). 


The opportunities listed above are not provided to suggest that 
students will be enlightened and empowered at the end of their 
first term; however, if our students clearly understand that diver- 
sity and service are priorities of the program, and if they are given 
the language of privilege and social justice theory, they are better 
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prepared to engage in discourse around these issues and to reflect 
on how these concepts relate to their personal experiences. We con- 
ceptualize the educational process through which students come 
to recognize inequality in their daily lives as the development of 
critical consciousness—a central aspect of the critical pedagogy 
advocated by Freire (1970) that encourages action for progressive 
social change (p. 35). 

As a follow-up to this introduction, various honors courses 
emphasize both diversity and social responsibility themes. Recent 
examples include a first-year seminar on inequality in American 
healthcare; a junior-level seminar on Latinos in the U.S., which 
included a spring break trip serving in a Miami cultural center; and 
a faculty-led international program focused on apartheid and the 
literature of South Africa. Additionally, the honors program has 
developed a service-learning designated course that brings faculty 
and students together to work on real-world service projects in the 
community while reinforcing active citizenship lessons. 


ADVISING AND MENTORING 


Although the honors program staff tries to develop personal 
relationships with all of our students, we are more intentional with 
students from underrepresented groups including students of color, 
first-generation college students, international students, students 
with disabilities, and others who have been identified as being at 
greater educational risk. These activities include annual targeted 
advising outreach from our Honors Academic Advisor and iden- 
tification of informal staff mentors assigned to provide additional 
tracking and support. The honors program offers students both 
individual and group activities. For example, first-generation col- 
lege students are invited to attend a dinner and movie night at 
the director’s house to watch and discuss a film about educational 
achievement. Other students are encouraged to apply for the McNair 
Scholars Program, which promotes PhD achievement for under- 
represented students, and are assigned an honors staff member who 
serves as a social mentor to support the scholar and promote col- 
laboration across the two sets of program requirements. 
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PROGRAMMING 


Both directly through our office and indirectly through supervi- 
sion of our honors student organizations, we support programming 
that provides students with additional extracurricular opportuni- 
ties to engage with diversity and social responsibility issues. For 
example, topics addressed by faculty at the monthly fireside chats 
in the honors residence hall include discussions of gender, religion, 
and the power of oppression. All honors students are also invited 
to join the honors program staff for our annual participation in the 
Martin Luther King, Jr, March. And first-generation college stu- 
dents enrolled in honors are invited to participate in a weekend 
retreat featuring first-generation mentors from the honors student 
body, faculty, and administration. 


PARTNERSHIPS 


Our success with these diversity and social justice efforts is 
significantly impacted by campus partnerships with the academic 
and student affairs programs that share similar goals. Academically, 
this process includes working with department chairs of general 
education programs with diversity-themed courses to offer honors 
sections for our students. In student affairs, we include a represen- 
tative from the Office for Institutional Diversity on our advisory 
council and work with the Multicultural Office on programming 
and recruitment opportunities. Although the results of these part- 
nerships are not equally successful, some, like our collaboration 
with the McNair Scholars Program, are a more natural fit and 
enable both units to fulfill their mission. 


ASSESSMENT 


Recognizing that our social responsibility to advocate for 
diversity and equity will never be complete, the honors program is 
committed to an ongoing assessment of our efforts to continually 
adjust and improve. (See also FE Coleman in this volume, p. 342.) 
The end-of-course evaluations for the first-year honors seminar 
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(HON 100) directly ask students to rate and comment on the degree 
to which experiences with this class impacted their appreciation for 
diversity and active citizenship. Similarly, while we recognize that 
not all honors coursework can or should have the same empha- 
sis, the course evaluations used in all honors sections ask students 
to evaluate whether the course addressed honors diversity and 
citizenship themes. These evaluations remind both students and 
faculty of this important honors goal. Finally, as part of their senior 
exit surveys, graduating seniors are asked to review their honors 
experiences and to critique the effectiveness of our diversity and 
social responsibility efforts both in and out of the classroom. 


CHALLENGES 


Even with a clear set of initiatives and efforts, challenges to 
this mission are significant; they include policy decisions made by 
units outside of honors control, instability of staffing across partner 
offices, the strength of stereotypes about what honors is and the 
students it should serve, competing pressures from the academic 
and student service units of the university, and a general misun- 
derstanding about the factual nature of inequality in U.S. higher 
education today. Although the opportunities and challenges the 
honors program faces are contextualized in the nature of our insti- 
tution, some of these challenges are likely generalizable to other 
campuses. 

By facilitating opportunities for students to wrestle with the 
meaning of their identities as they relate to power, privilege, and 
justice, the honors program seeks to enlighten students concerning 
their position within the social hierarchy. This strategy attempts to 
positively empower students to navigate their own identities and 
to share ownership for ensuring that honors is a force for positive 
social change. This emphasis has significance for all students within 
the program, but it has a special meaning for those coming into the 
program with backgrounds that might otherwise intersect nega- 
tively with the honors stereotype of elitism and privilege. 
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INTERSECTIONALITY AND HONORS PRIVILEGE 


Regardless of the mission, curriculum, and approach of any 
particular honors community, integrating an honors identity into 
a coherent picture of self often creates some extra challenges for 
students from backgrounds underrepresented in higher education 
and those who identify with marginalized social groups. Integral 
to understanding this challenge of identity negotiation is the con- 
cept of intersectionality. In “Intersectionality as Buzzword,” Kathy 
Davis (2008) explains that intersectionality “refers to the interac- 
tion between gender, race, and other categories of difference in 
individual lives, social practices, institutional arrangements, and 
cultural ideologies and the outcomes of these interactions in terms 
of power” (p. 68). Although this concept was originally introduced 
to encourage a more careful examination of the complex interac- 
tion of different forms of inequality and oppression in feminist 
research, intersectionality has also become a useful tool with broad 
practical applications. (See Grzanka, 2014.) 

In the view of Davis (2008), the model of intersectionality has 
grown in popularity both because of the complexity of ideas impli- 
cated within it for scholars and because it helps generalists and 
practitioners conceptualize inequality and personal experience (p. 
74). For honors professionals, at least two clear applications emerge 
from this research. First, intersectionality demands that any honors 
exploration of diversity be contextualized in terms of inequality and 
power and not simply as if differences between people and groups 
are natural and neutral. Second, as Davis (2008) notes, intersec- 
tionality provides a useful tool for “visualizing how differences 
intersect within a particular person’s identity or in a specific social 
practice or location” (p. 75). This includes understanding how 
diverse groups of students make meaning of honors and how the 
specific social practices of any particular honors community might 
shape student experiences, including their own self-perceptions of 
privilege and social responsibility. 
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HONORS STUDENT IDENTITIES 


During the application of intersectionality theory to honors, 
each student's identity is a unique composite of various social group 
memberships and personal identifications (e.g., racial, gender, reli- 
gious), and these identities are charged with different implications 
related to power and oppression that vary by social context. Few 
honors students, however, come to their post-secondary education 
with a sophisticated understanding of how power and privilege are 
tied to honors and what this means for their personal identities. 
When they proceed through an honors program that acknowledges 
these inextricable linkages and explicitly states its priorities and 
practices related to social justice, students may undergo the com- 
plex process of identity renegotiation. 

For students from majority groups, negotiating an honors 
identity may not be problematic in itself because honors likely coor- 
dinates well with other identities more associated with privilege. 
For these students, the challenge in navigating honors privilege 
comes from a call to self-reflect more critically on their privileged 
status in the social world and to use that awareness to become a 
force for positive social change, helping us fulfill the mission of our 
program. In contrast, for students coming from underrepresented 
or marginalized groups, becoming enlightened simultaneously to 
the privilege of honors and to the oppression related to their under- 
represented or marginalized group status puts these students in a 
difficult position. To illustrate this process and its value to students 
and our mission, three narratives of CMU Honors Program stu- 
dents navigating identity in moments of conflicting power and 
oppression are presented and discussed in the subsequent sections. 

To understand the student narratives that follow, it is important 
to first contextualize them within CMU, a White-majority univer- 
sity in a conservative, rural region of a state that is dominated by 
de facto racial divisions and urban-rural distinctions. Additionally, 
as part of a public, comprehensive university with favorable tuition 
rates, the CMU Honors Program is in a good position to recruit 
students of high academic ability who might not consider more 
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expensive private liberal arts colleges or national research universi- 
ties, even when they do qualify academically. 

Within this context, we interviewed students about their pro- 
cess of navigating their personal identities and membership in 
the honors program. We sought honors participants who identi- 
fied with at least one of three traditionally marginalized groups: 
first-generation college students (FGC); racial and ethnic minori- 
ties; and lesbian, gay, bisexual, transgender, and/or queer sexual 
orientation (LGBTQ). Our goal was both to learn more about the 
process of identity negotiation across these intersecting identities 
and to assess whether our programmatic efforts to reframe honors 
privilege and responsibility were reflected in these students’ experi- 
ences. The narratives that follow draw from a more complete work 
that was conducted as part of an honors senior capstone project. 
(See Appendix B for research methodology.) 

We have paired students’ experiences with literature that high- 
lights the generalized challenges students who identify with a 
specific identity group may face. We want to emphasize, however, 
that the experience of actual students may be very different from 
the generalized literature because other aspects of their identities 
intersect and influence their experience. In fact, most students 
interviewed described resentment toward this general identity 
categorization, acknowledging that, while there may be extra chal- 
lenges from being first generation or a student of color, they do 
not want to be seen as at risk or only through the eyes of a deficit 
model (Pascarella, Pierson, Wolniak, & Terenzini, 2004). As honors 
students they know they are academically capable and expect to 
succeed at the university. 


CASE STUDIES: 
ENLIGHTENMENT AND EMPOWERMENT 


Ray 


Ray is a junior majoring in broadcasting and cinematic arts 
with a minor in political science. Through the support of the 
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honors program, Ray defined his identity as a FGC, “Hispanic Cau- 
casian” student: “I can say that honors certainly helped me in terms 
of finding my identity . . . [and] to look at it from an intellectual 
perspective.” 

Because Ray was a FGC student from a rural, lower socio-eco- 
nomic community, one of Ray’s biggest challenges transitioning 
to honors was the perception that he was in an entitled position. 
Upon disclosing his honors status, he felt stereotyped by those 
who believed honors students were privileged and single-mindedly 
academic: 


I had to struggle with the whole concept of suddenly being 
entitled, because being in high school, I wasn't entitled at 
all. . . so to be told I’m entitled was something that I had 
to deal with in my freshman year. And I didn't like being 
entitled. .. . It made me feel guilty that I was in honors. It 
made me feel guilty that I was getting a full ride [scholar- 
ship] and maybe I’m not as smart as this other person. 


Simultaneously, Ray is proud to serve as a role model for his 
entire family and intends to become the first grandchild to graduate 
from college. This dissonance is consistent with research by Frost 
(2009) that suggests FGC students conceptualize their college edu- 
cation as a means of climbing the social ladder and helping their 
families and communities do the same (p. 35). In opposition to this 
aspect of the FGC identity, honors status as a privileged position 
often leads others to perceive honors students as entitled or elit- 
ist, which demeans the humble beginnings of some FGC honors 
students. While research on FGC students in university honors 
programs is sparse, authors in the 2009 JNCHC “Forum on Social 
Class” demonstrate the necessity of attention to FGC students. (See 
Pressler, 2009, p. 39; Frost, 2009, p. 34.) Lisa Sanon-Jules (2010), 
in her chapter in Setting the Table for Diversity, also suggests that 
structured faculty and peer mentorship programs, extracurricular 
activities, and increased academic guidance benefit FGC students 
(p. 107). For example, FGC students in the honors program, like 
Ray, have the opportunity to participate in a variety of targeted 
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programs including a first-generation retreat, which explores issues 
of equity in educational achievement and empowers students to 
take a strength-based approach to their joint status as first genera- 
tion and honors. 

Ray’s experience in honors is further compounded by his 
identification as Hispanic Caucasian. In his predominantly White 
hometown, Ray was bullied for his racial minority status. Although 
he feels the “burden” of being one of the only Hispanic honors stu- 
dents in what he considers a very “whitewashed” system, Ray felt 
that his racial identity was welcomed in honors, and he took advan- 
tage of opportunities to study Latin American cultures through 
honors special topic course work: 


Before I got into the honors program, I was really unsure of 
myself in terms of what group I identify with. I didn’t want 
to identify as Hispanic because I knew that I would be bul- 
lied for it and teased for it... . [On the standardized tests’ 
race question] I had to put “I don’t want to respond” And 
that killed me because it felt like I didn’t know who I was. 
And obviously that brings about a lot of pain, a lot of ques- 
tioning, a lot of doubts, a lot of misunderstanding, and so 
coming into the honors program and realizing that I can be 
alright in my own skin, that now that I’m away from a less 
accepting environment and can come here, I can identify as 
the thing that I want to identify as and present myself into 
that society as that. 


Andrea 


Andrea is a senior majoring in neuroscience. Although Andrea 
was born into an unstable environment, she was adopted and raised 
in a middle class, White suburban community. She entered col- 
lege as a member of both honors and a program for multicultural 
students. As an academically oriented student in high school, tran- 
sitioning to the academic rigor of honors was relatively seamless. 
Andrea's experience with the multicultural program, however, led 
her to further question her racial categorization, a process that she 
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now recognizes as a lifelong exploration: “I'm not really sure how 
I identify. I look like I’m half black and half white. I grew up in a 
White community.” Most of her peers in the multicultural program 
grew up in inner-city environments, and Andrea perceived them 
to be less focused on academics or career pathways than she was. 
Because of different backgrounds and values, she does not feel that 
she always fits in with these students and was once told she could 
not hang out with a group of her peers because she “wasn't Black 
enough.” 

After discussing this conflict with honors faculty, Andrea came 
to understand marginalization as it relates to membership in seem- 
ingly contradictory groups. She subsequently mentored first-year 
honors students and helped her peers to navigate membership in 
both honors and multicultural organizations. Andrea is comfort- 
able talking to other honors students about diversity but recognizes 
that the program does not necessarily represent diverse demo- 
graphics. Andrea noted that identifying as honors has become a 
positive alternative that allows her to be accepted both for her aca- 
demic orientation and for her unique racial background. 

Despite trying to avoid identity categorizations all together, 
Andrea is often met with assumptions about her racial identity 
based on her physical appearance. As her experience illustrates, 
and the research of Harrell, Meyers, & Smedley (1993) supports, 
minority students in college may feel that they need to legitimize 
their competency while simultaneously proving their cultural 
identity to peers (p. 447). Consequently, as Pearson & Kohl (2010) 
report, minority students are less likely to self-select into honors, 
even when they have the academic credentials that meet or exceed 
admission requirements (p. 36). To encourage the participation 
of racial minority students and support their success, additional 
authors who contributed to Setting the Table for Diversity suggest 
staff training, peer-to-peer mentoring, and highlighting diversity in 
workshops, courses, and programming. (See Pearson & Kohl, 2010, 
p. 37; DeLeon, 2010, p. 70; Materon-Arum, 2010, p. 93.) 

For students like Andrea, being evaluated through the lens of 
only one primary identity may invalidate their subjective experi- 
ence. Literature on the subject, such as the research of KewalRamani, 
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Gilbertson, Fox, & Provasnik (2007), would suggest that students 
with her racial background are more likely to have attended high- 
poverty schools and be underprepared academically (p. 96). These 
challenges are not necessarily generalizable to Andrea's experience; 
she faces her own challenges as she wrestles with identity, which 
highlights the importance of an intersectional approach when 
addressing a student's unique situation. 


Marshall 


Marshall is a senior majoring in biology from a small rural 
community with few role models who had attended college. Mar- 
shall came to college as a FGC student without a preconception of 
honors students and only applied to honors at his mother’s request. 
He has since grown to appreciate the program, which he feels kept 
him enrolled and involved in the university: 


I feel like if wasn't in the honors program, I probably would 
have shut down really fast just because the college atmo- 
sphere in general doesn't push you to do many things. .. . 
The honors program just presented everything in an easy 
way, just to see everything and to an extent be a driving 
force to actually getting involved with things. 


Smaller class sizes and honors professors who made an effort to 
get to know him taught Marshall how to interact with university 
faculty, a valuable skill that set him up for success in future courses. 

The honors program has also helped Marshall accept his sexual 
orientation and affirm a positive gay identity. After a period of cau- 
tious “coming out” in the honors residential community, Marshall 
had the opportunity to participate in a diversity panel for first-year 
honors students and received positive feedback after sharing his 
story: “Identifying as gay, that took a lot of effort on my part. So it 
was really helpful just to be able to tell my story in front of the HON 
100 students. I think the honors program helps just sort of being 
more open.” 

Among university students like Marshall, students who do 
not identify as heterosexual may exhibit greater mental health 
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challenges. According to Oswalt & Wyatt (2011), these challenges 
may impact academic performance, thus jeopardizing continued 
membership in a grade-based honors program (p. 1270). Research 
on honors acknowledges the existence of LGBTQ students within 
honors communities and the need for inclusion, but it rarely 
addresses the unique challenges these students may face. Some 
honors programs, however, have implemented courses and lessons 
devoted to exploring sexual orientation that can heighten a sense 
of belonging for these students. (See Riek & Sheridan, 2010, p. 27; 
Newell & Baxter, 2010, p. 151.) 


NAVIGATING IDENTITY 


The interviews we conducted were not intended to provide a 
representative sample or data to be generalized to the honors com- 
munity overall. Rather, we aimed to open a discussion concerning 
the unique challenges intersectionality of identity poses and to 
provide examples of students successfully undergoing identity navi- 
gation with the help of an honors community. In our research, even 
though we were conscious of intersectionality and identity forma- 
tion theories, we were still often surprised when students whom we 
expected to identify with one categorization of identity disclosed 
that they identified with an entirely different group. Similarly, we 
were surprised to see that although the female majority gender 
demographics of our honors program is a regular topic of discus- 
sion among our own students, who also question what this pattern 
has to do with power and inequality, this issue was not something 
that the participants in our interviews spontaneously addressed. 

The students we interviewed do not fit exactly into any cat- 
egory; rather, they exhibit a unique combination of personal and 
social identities that form their sense of self with honors as one 
key piece of intersection. We conceptualize intersectionality as this 
combination of identities associated with varying degrees of power 
and privilege. Some identities are in conflict while others are seam- 
lessly combined, a process of constant and simultaneous identity 
negotiation. Although honors students may identify with the same 
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race, class, or sexual orientation, their experiences can be vastly dif- 
ferent from that of other students because their identities are also 
shaped by numerous additional factors such as religious affiliation, 
ethnicity, social class, and physical ability to create a unique combi- 
nation owned solely by that individual. Ultimately, these students, 
like all individuals, are complex, and an intersectional approach 
necessitates seeing the totality of an individual based on the layers 
of groups and characteristics with which they identify. 

Despite this complexity, for the sake of organization, students 
are often expected to “check a box” describing their race, gender, 
and other characteristics that are not as definitive as they appear 
on standardized questionnaires. For example, all of the students 
interviewed who identified with a racial minority noted, for vari- 
ous reasons, their frustration and confusion when they were asked 
to identify their race. Their cultural roots did not match their skin 
tone; they feared identifying with a racial minority would lead to 
marginalization and bullying; or they wanted to be seen for their 
personal definition of their race rather than for a perception plagued 
with stereotypes. Of course, identity is also shaped externally. For 
these students, automatic judgment can place them in a box before 
they get a chance to explain their story of identity navigation and 
chosen identity. While part of identity navigation involves process- 
ing external feedback, personal identities are ideally chosen with an 
awareness about the range and potential meaning of the identities 
available. An individual may choose to identify with a spectrum of 
genders and any combination of racial and ethnic groups. Similarly, 
students may also make choices about the meaning of their honors 
identity and how this will intersect with other valued dimensions 
of self. 

The process of navigating identity can be an unproblematic 
transition, but it can also lead to personal crisis. For example, iden- 
tifying as a gay member of the honors community was not an issue 
for the LGBTQ students we interviewed. In fact, Marshall seemed 
surprised when asked if his sexual orientation affected his percep- 
tion of honors or vice versa. For Marshall, the transition was smooth, 
not because honors and sexuality never overlapped, but because 
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he felt honors was a community where openly identifying as gay 
was accepted by his peers. But not all identities mesh so easily. Ray 
struggled with notions of perceived entitlement. Andrea did not 
feel comfortable disclosing her honors status with her peers in the 
multicultural program. For these students, honors as a privileged 
identity produced conflict when it intersected with a marginal- 
ized identity. Rather than hindering their identity cohesion, these 
students embraced their honors identity as a means of understand- 
ing themselves socially and personally, which empowered them to 
embody and advocate for their marginalized identities. For exam- 
ple, Ray became comfortable with his racial identification by taking 
honors courses that focused on Hispanic heritage. He subsequently 
volunteered with the citizenship education of a Spanish-speak- 
ing population. Ray developed critical consciousness by making 
personal connections to social inequalities. He then applied his 
knowledge to work against oppressive systems. The development 
of Ray’s consciousness demonstrates how critical-pedagogy can be 
implemented across an undergraduate curriculum. 

While these underrepresented students may not be expected 
to embrace honors as smoothly as students from more privileged 
backgrounds, the enlightenment process and the effort of honors 
pedagogy to frame privilege in the context of social responsibility 
empowered them to take pride in their honors student designation. 
These students mentioned actively working against the honors ste- 
reotypes and fighting the automatic assumptions others might have 
of them based on their identification as honors and as a FGC, racial 
minority, or LGBTQ student. While they may not fit the traditional 
image of an honors student, by openly owning their honors iden- 
tity and by taking an active stance for social justice consistent with 
our honors values, these students are reshaping perceptions of who 
honors students are and what the goals of honors should be. 


CONCLUSION 


This chapter began with the belief that honors has an obligation 
to be a social change agent and to intentionally fight the tendency 
for honors to become a privilege for the privileged. Although we do 
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not claim that our program has all the answers, when it comes to 
creating and fostering critical consciousness, we are strongly com- 
mitted to ensuring that the honors program occupies our campus 
responsibly. Our intent is that these efforts are a catalyst to encour- 
age enlightenment and empowerment for all of our students to 
occupy honors as a force for both personal development and social 
change. 

This intent led us to explore how our honors students are nego- 
tiating marginalized social identities as they intersect with honors 
privilege on our campus. In the end, our appreciation for the com- 
plexity of intersectionality and the challenge of navigating identities 
characterized by different manifestations of privilege and oppres- 
sion has been enhanced. Furthermore, although we recognize 
that our own program has much work to do, we are encouraged 
by the fact that all of the students we interviewed found stronger 
voices in honors, at least in part, because of the efforts we made 
to directly address the links connecting diversity, inequality, and 
social responsibility as key elements of our honors community. 

Finally, although overall program assessment was not a focus 
of this project and we did not explore intersectionality across all 
of the honors student body, our annual assessment work confirms 
that efforts to encourage a critical exploration of diversity, inequal- 
ity, and social responsibility also have significance for students with 
social identities more characterized by privilege. Consistent with 
the principles of intersectionality, coursework and programming 
that promote enlightenment and empowerment around issues of 
inequality and privilege have the potential to shape the identities of 
all honors students, increasing the odds that they will begin to see 
themselves as advocates and allies for a more just society. Beyond 
the individual academic achievement and accolades that most 
honors students and programs seek, these paradigm shifts are out- 
comes that might be more difficult to document but are every bit 
as important to honors if we are to occupy our campuses and make 
honors a force for positive social change. 
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APPENDIX A 


CMU Honors Program Statements of Vision, 
Mission, and Values 


CMU Honors Vision Statement: 

The CMU Honors Program will serve the University by fostering a 
diverse community of scholars committed to academic excellence, 
intellectual engagement, and social responsibility. 


CMU Honors Mission Statement: 
Providing high academic ability students with unique educational 
opportunities and experiences, the CMU Honors Program chal- 
lenges students to aim higher and to achieve more academically, 
personally, and professionally for the greater good of our disci- 
plines, our society, and our world. 


CMU Honors Core Values: 
The primary values that guide the implementation of the Honors 
Program mission include: 


* Critical thought, scholarly inquiry, and creative expression 


* Respect and appreciation for diverse peoples and ideas in a 
global society 


* High standards for integrity and personal aspirations 
* Active Citizenship and service for the greater good 


(“Mission and Core Values”) 
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APPENDIX B 
Research Methodology 


The student case studies in this work were conducted as part of 
the honors senior capstone entitled “Honors and Identity: Navi- 
gating Intersectionality” (Dziesinski 2014), which sought to gain 
personal perspectives on student identity formation and honors 
involvement through qualitative research interviews. Students were 
recommended to participate by honors staff based on their good 
honors standing and public self-identification with a group under- 
represented in the CMU Honors community, including a racial 
minority, LGBTQ sexuality, and/or low-income, first-generation 
status. After receiving IRB approval, we interviewed five students: 
four identified as a racial minority, two identified as gay, and two 
identified as first-generation college students. Participants were 
college juniors and seniors and therefore had more experience with 
the honors program and could assess changes over time. 


Interviews were semi-structured to allow participants to share expe- 
riences unanticipated by the researchers, which produced a more 
comprehensive understanding of the individuals’ experiences. The 
interviews, which took 30-60 minutes, were digitally recorded and 
subsequently transcribed. Personally identifiable information was 
removed, and names were changed for the purposes of this work. 
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Cosmopolitan Courtesy: 
Preparing for Global Citizenry 


STEPHANIE BROWN AND VIRGINIA COPE 
OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY, NEWARK 


A colleagues in the English Department and as a director of 
study abroad, service learning, and honors at a small regional 
campus of Ohio State University, we have recruited a range of stu- 
dents for experiential courses in which they encounter cultures 
very different from their own. We both led honors students to New 
Orleans in 2009 for a spring break course, and since then have 
separately taken students to New Orleans for service learning and 
to Berlin for study abroad, on trips from 10 to 30 days long. Our 
diverse student body includes many students who are financially 
strapped and inexperienced with travel, as well as a number who 
are nontraditional in age (Ohio State University Enrollment Ser- 
vices, “Newark . . . Pell,” 2016). Accordingly, we have structured 
our programs to be affordable and flexible, and we have surveyed 
students about barriers to participation. We have also individually 
recruited students from underrepresented populations, who often 
are less likely to pursue study abroad opportunities. (See Soria and 
Troisi, 2014; Salisbury, 2011; Green, 2001.) 
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While these efforts have achieved our campus goal of expand- 
ing study abroad, service learning, and honors offerings and of 
attracting a range of students from diverse backgrounds, we real- 
ized early on that we also needed to innovate pedagogically to 
ensure that students, once enrolled in such courses, remained com- 
mitted and engaged. We discovered that many students, no matter 
how academically well-prepared or well-traveled, struggle to adapt 
when faced with situations that defy their cultural expectations, 
whether in New Orleans or Berlin. Moreover, at times of stress they 
struggle to remain courteous and open to each other. To better pre- 
pare students, we developed a theory of cosmopolitan courtesy and 
accompanying classroom activities to provide students with a cog- 
nitive framework for processing and responding to the unexpected 
and unsettling. Cosmopolitan courtesy extends the familiar notion 
of courtesy to intercultural communication and situates it not 
simply as a form of politeness but as a mode of learning required 
for global citizenry. Understanding and practicing cosmopolitan 
courtesy has helped our students negotiate cultural barriers in the 
classroom and outside of it, improving dynamics among students 
as well as increasing their individual flexibility and openness to 
new experiences. Cosmopolitan courtesy has also broadened our 
own approach to travel, leading us to realize that it is a theory anda 
practice from which anyone can benefit, whether student or profes- 
sor, young or old, world traveler or first-time passport holder. 

Ultimately, we seek to empower students to view themselves 
not as mere observers of other cultures but as members of a global 
citizenry, motivated not simply by a desire to “study” or to “help” 
others, but by a recognition that they are inextricably part of a 
global community, representatives of one or more “others” among 
many. This shift from being a “good student” or a “good Samaritan” 
to a “good citizen,’ of course, informs much of the theory behind 
the concept of global citizenship, both in cosmopolitan and post- 
cosmopolitan contexts. (See Beck, 2000; Dobson, 2003; Westheimer 
and Kahne, 2004; and Noddings, 2005.) Regardless of whether our 
goal is to move students beyond a preconception of study abroad 
as one long note-taking exercise or to extricate them from the 
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limitations of what Lilie Chouliaraki (2014) calls the “inadequacy 
of the discourse of pity” in volunteerism (p. 109), what we seek is to 
increase our students’ (and our own) ability to see, as David Killick 
(2012) has put it, “their self-in-the world, which shapes inclinations 
and the will to act-in-the-world” (p. 373). 


BARRIERS TO PARTICIPATION 


As Kinghorn and Smith (2013) note, increasing numbers of 
college students nationwide fit the profile of “nontraditional”; 
thus, new approaches will be crucial to ensuring that experiential- 
learning programs succeed and that students get the most out of an 
increasingly costly college experience (p. 15). Studies have shown 
students who are first generation, low-income, or, like those studied 
by Soria and Troisi (2014), from underrepresented populations, are 
less likely than their peers to engage in courses that take them out- 
side of the classroom (p. 262). We have certainly found this pattern 
to hold true for our campus population, in which more than a third 
are the first generation of their family to attend college (Ohio State 
University Enrollment Services, “Newark . . . First Generation,’ 
2016). A similar share of students struggle financially, as evidenced 
by their receipt of Pell grants, while many of our students work 
full-time or nearly so (Ohio State University Enrollment Services, 
“Newark . . . Pell,” 2016). In recent years, increasing numbers of 
our students have been military veterans, more than 30% are non- 
White, and some are non-native speakers of English (Ohio State 
University Enrollment Services, “Newark . . . Ethnicity,’ 2016). Not 
surprisingly, these students face obstacles, psychological as well as 
financial and logistical, to participating in experiential-learning 
programs that require greater commitments of time and money. 

Some of our most capable, high-achieving students have dis- 
missed our suggestions that they study in Berlin or join an honors 
class that includes travel to New Orleans, even when we have clari- 
fied that the program fees are low and the trips short-term. When 
one of us encouraged a 31-year-old woman, a strong student who 
was the first in her family to attend college, to apply for a Berlin 
course, she immediately waved her hand dismissively and said, 
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“That’s not for me.” When pressed, she cited work and family obli- 
gations, but also her sense that those kinds of programs would be 
filled with the smiling, carefree young adults pictured in glossy 
brochures—not an overscheduled woman in her 30s, struggling to 
make ends meet. Incoming students who responded to our survey 
in the fall of 2013 made similar comments; others said the applica- 
tion process sounded bewildering. More worrisome, a fair number 
said they did not know what we meant by “study abroad.” 

In our estimation, all college students need access to these oppor- 
tunities. Study abroad and service learning classes not only enrich 
the college experience but are among the high-impact practices 
that improve retention, academic achievement, and employment 
opportunities. (See Kuh, 2008; see also Braid and Long, 2000; 
Green, 2001; Kronholz & Osborn, 2016; Machonis, 2008; Pelco, 
Ball, & Lockeman, 2014; Salisbury, 2011; and Sutton & Rubin, 
2010.) Sutton and Rubin, for example, find improved grade point 
averages among students who study abroad and a greater likelihood 
of graduating in four years. Kronholz finds that study abroad expe- 
riences increased participants’ self-knowledge and therefore their 
ability to choose careers and employability (p. 770); Pelco, Ball, & 
Lockeman find that service learning courses result in “significant 
academic and professional development” for first-generation stu- 
dents (p. 49). According to Astin, Vogelgesang, Ikeda, & Yee (2000), 
service learning has also been shown to increase students’ sense 
of values, self-efficacy, and leadership, among other variables (ii). 
Indeed, we contend, engaging in opportunities for learning outside 
the classroom and in the community offers the best hope for taking 
advantage of students’ increasing interest in improving their under- 
standing of other cultures and countries, a goal that has steadily 
moved up the list of priorities since it was added to the American 
Freshman survey in 2002 (Eagan et al., 2016, pp. 84-85). 

With these study abroad and service learning offerings, we 
hope to shape students into citizens of the community and of the 
world. In keeping with this goal, we have responded to student con- 
cerns about cost and time away from jobs and family by providing 
generous subsidies, scheduling carefully, and attentively promoting 
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our programs in order to attract students with limited resources or 
experience. For example, we limit most trips to 7-10 days because 
students had difficulty leaving behind work and family obligations 
for longer periods, and we carefully controlled costs, opting for 
no-frills accommodation choices, public transportation, and local 
tour guides with reasonable rates. Our campus offered generous 
scholarships to make the courses possible and subsidized passport 
expenses. We held multiple orientations providing information on 
matters ranging from carry-on baggage restrictions to questions 
about the availability of church services. Students confided that 
even with the cost of the courses largely covered, the time away 
from work would be a financial hardship, and that they had bud- 
geted strictly in preparation. Because we anticipated this problem, 
we arranged for lodging that provided ample breakfasts and rooms 
with refrigerators for storing leftovers. 

To our surprise, however, during travel a significant number of 
students failed to embrace the very opportunity they had worked 
hard to achieve. It became apparent that many students come to 
international education and even domestic travel with expectations 
that do not line up with the reality of the experience, and frequently 
they lack the resources to usefully process the difference. This cog- 
nitive dissonance means that some students retreat emotionally or 
physically, or they behave in ways that initially appear rude. They 
laugh or make inappropriate comments; they refuse to speak or 
make eye contact with individuals; they take refuge in an electronic 
device; or they reject novel experiences. In one memorable moment 
in New Orleans, as a talented sous chef at a John Besh restaurant 
explained the history and technique behind the cup of crab bisque 
being served, several students recoiled and began fishing out the 
crab claw garnish, too self-absorbed to note the look of dismay on 
the chef’s face. In Berlin, students on a tour of a local mosque made 
audible, nervous comments about the desirability of “blowing up” 
the structure, while others complained to the instructor, a Ber- 
lin resident deeply involved in work with refugee and immigrant 
communities in the city, that they considered such a tour “inap- 
propriate,’ given that they were not also touring a Christian church, 
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forgetting that they had visited the Church of Saint Michael in the 
Kreuzberg neighborhood on their first day. 

It was obvious that, having assiduously addressed pragmatic 
travel issues, we now needed to think more holistically about the 
obstacles to student learning in unfamiliar environments. The prob- 
lem, we came to realize, is not one of manners; rather, the issue is 
that in the moment of confrontation with the unfamiliar, students 
suspend their understanding, often with less than optimal results. 
Students are not revealing character flaws but responding predict- 
ably to what Mezirow (1991) describes as a “disorienting dilemma” 
(p. xvi). For Mezirow, a disorienting dilemma is an opportunity for 
growth; it can lead to transformative learning if it causes a student 
to reassess his or her naturalized assumptions. For this to happen, 
however, Mezirow (1997) argues, the dilemma must permanently 
disrupt the “frame of reference” or “the structures of assumptions 
through which we understand our experiences . . . [that] selec- 
tively shape and delimit expectations, perceptions, cognition, and 
feelings” (p. 5). Such disruptions can be uncomfortable, even pain- 
ful—and, if unprepared for, can lead students to behave reflexively 
in unproductive ways that prevent them from doing more than cur- 
sorily acknowledging other cultures. 

It is important to note that the reactions in Berlin and New 
Orleans came from smart and decent people and from students 
who were relatively sophisticated as well as from those who were 
inexperienced travelers. Moreover, because our campus is small, we 
knew these students well and had every reason to be confident in 
their potential for success. They had written essays expressing their 
desire to travel and interviewed successfully with us. Several were 
stars in their departments. For these participants, something clearly 
happened between formulating their desire to have intercultural 
experiences and the moment in which they were actually having 
them. They were not ready to go off road, and, most importantly, 
we had not prepared them to do so. We had failed to anticipate 
that the primary reaction some students might feel upon encoun- 
tering newness would be anxiety and that they might cope with 
this feeling by retreating into what looked like boorishness. Instead 
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of smoothly crossing intercultural boundaries, they fortified their 
isolationist positions. It was our Mezirowian epiphany—that the 
students were undergoing a disorienting dilemma, not simply suf- 
fering an unexpected lapse in judgment—that led us to recognize 
that without better preparation, many students would return from 
their cross-cultural encounters baffled and unenlightened, not 
emboldened and better educated. 

The scene at the John Besh restaurant helped us recognize 
where we had gone wrong. We had done little to prepare students 
for what was supposed to be one of the great treats of the week: sam- 
pling classic New Orleans cuisine with a charismatic, native-born 
sous chef who could eloquently describe the multicultural history 
of the dishes and the restaurant's take on them. In our planning, 
we had anticipated that the experience would give students a sen- 
sory lesson in the distinctiveness of New Orleans culture and the 
city’s blend of French, Spanish, and Caribbean influences. In our 
own enthusiasm, we had not considered the potential for discom- 
fort inherent in the outing. When handed soup with an unusual 
name and a surprising garnish, the students regressed, preferring 
to perform their lack of engagement by exchanging glances with 
their peers, raising their eyebrows, and fishing out the offending 
crab claw. Their disorientation at the restaurant created responses 
that were not conducive to learning: passivity (eating nothing) and 
rejection (wrinkled noses). 

Similarly, in Berlin, we realized that their discomfort in the 
mosque, not the desire to offend, inspired their retreating to each 
other's company to mutter asides rather than attending to the guide. 
We had made the assumption, given students’ general knowledge of 
the history of Jews and synagogues in Germany during the Nazi 
era, that students would easily recognize the crucial role that non- 
Christian places of worship play in an international, multiethnic 
city and would embrace the opportunity to consider the position 
of Muslims in Germany. (Indeed, several students expressed strong 
interest in learning more about the Jewish community in Berlin.) 
Our mistake lay in not attending more closely to the enormous 
differences between the discourses students used to situate their 
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reassuringly historicized understanding of the Holocaust and those 
they used to situate their uncomfortably contemporary and open- 
ended understanding of the depiction of Islam by the media. 

The same discomfort was likely the inspiration for a range of 
negative reactions to trivial matters, often related to food. Because 
we consider openness to new culinary experiences (barring health 
concerns) as a leading indicator of students’ receptiveness to cul- 
tural difference, we took their often comical observations seriously. 
One student was unhappy that creamy salad dressings in Germany 
“look but don't taste like ranch dressing” and a surprising number 
described the prevalent carbonated water as “nasty.” In Berlin as 
well as in New Orleans, students retreated by seeking out American 
fast food outlets to patronize on the sly; others ate as little as pos- 
sible. One student in Berlin was within hours of being hospitalized 
for dehydration because she not only avoided the hotel’s tap water 
but the free bottled water and ample breakfast buffet. 

We should note that our courses are not designed to teach 
our students how to use a dinner napkin or select the proper fork: 
the term “courtesy” in our theory invokes something larger than 
etiquette. Table manners, like all etiquette, are situational and cul- 
ture-specific. Yet we provide these examples because we consider 
engagement with food a crucial vector for transformative learning. 
And almost all of the students we accompanied on our early trips to 
New Orleans (in 2009) and Berlin (in 2011) had not only rejected 
these opportunities but seemed to bond over doing so, finding in 
each other a welcome relief, perhaps, from the disorienting dilem- 
mas with which we had unwittingly presented them. 


GETTING PAST THE DISORIENTING DILEMMA 


Clearly, in these encounters in Berlin and New Orleans, stu- 
dents had been presented with disorienting dilemmas (do I drink 
the water? admire the mosque?) but not achieved a transformative 
learning experience as envisioned by Mezirow: confronting their 
limits, expanding their frames of reference, changing their expec- 
tations of themselves or others, and engaging in what Mezirow 
(1990) describes as “critical self-reflection, which results in the 
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reformulation of a meaning perspective to allow a more inclusive, 
discriminating and integrative understanding of [their] experi- 
ence’ (p. xvi). Of course, we should not have been surprised that 
in these short-term study tours, students had not negotiated the six 
stages delineated by Bennett (1986) in his Developmental Model 
of Intercultural Sensitivity, in which he argues that the path from 
“ethnocentrism” to what he terms “ethnorelativism” (p. 182) is 
marked by the successful movement from denial of, and defense 
against, cultural difference, through a stage of minimization lead- 
ing to acceptance of difference, to adaptation and, ultimately, 
to integration of difference into one’s own identity (pp. 181-86). 
Nevertheless, we continue to believe, as Ritz recently put it, that “a 
short term, faculty-led study abroad program, as a course compo- 
nent, can be pedagogically designed to provide significant learning 
experiences [and] promote transformative learning” (pp. 164-65). 
Toward this end, we developed cosmopolitan courtesy to help stu- 
dents develop the cognitive and emotional resources to respond to 
and learn from intercultural encounters on campus, while working 
with the community, or when traveling. Our set of exercises and 
discussion prompts encourage students to articulate and practice 
strategies in the classroom that help them cope with unfamiliar and 
potentially disturbing experiences in distant locales. 


COSMOPOLITAN COURTESY FOR THE GLOBAL CITIZEN 


The concept of cosmopolitan courtesy builds on recent work 
in philosophy and sociology concerning the pragmatic uses of the- 
ories of cosmopolitanism. These notions are based on Immanuel 
Kant’s notion of “universal hospitality,’ broadly defined here as “the 
right of an alien not to be treated as an enemy” but rather to be 
shown respect (1983, p. 118). Cosmopolitan courtesy encourages 
people to see every encounter with another as a “visit,” to use Kant's 
term, and thus to treat all such others as “visitors,” even when, as 
in study abroad, students might reasonably consider themselves to 
be the ones visiting (1983, p. 118). In preparing students to travel 
to Berlin in 2013, we assigned readings that ranged from Kant’s “To 
Perpetual Peace” (1795) to philosopher Kwame Anthony Appiah’s 
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Cosmopolitanism: Ethics in a World of Strangers (2006) and sociolo- 
gist Elijah Anderson's The Cosmopolitan Canopy: Race and Civility 
in Everyday Life (2011), and we scheduled in-class discussions and 
activities to allow students to process the ideas contained in the 
readings and to model “courteous” behaviors and reactions. 

The first exercise, for example, asks students to speculate on the 
etymologies of the words “cosmopolite” and “polite” Upon being 
told that the word “cosmopolitan” derives from the Greek words 
cosmos and polites and means “citizen of the world,’ students typi- 
cally guess that the root of the English word “polite” is “citizen” and 
suggest an etymological connection, perhaps that city-dwellers 
need to have good manners to get along with one another. Even 
when they are informed that the root of polite is actually the Latin 
polire (to polish), suggesting that polite individuals are those with- 
out rough edges, students make a valuable association between 
notions of courtesy and world citizenship. In this nonthreatening 
discussion, they begin to recognize the possibility of “rough edges” 
in their interactions and their need to acquire a nuanced manner. 
One student drew the attention of the others to metaphorical lan- 
guage in Robert Walser’s essay “Friedrichstrasse” (written in 1907) 
that had caused her to think about the idea of a stream of pedes- 
trians on a city street and the constant jostling among them that 
would cause them to smooth, not soften, their surfaces, like peb- 
bles, to avoid friction. This observation led other students to talk 
about the importance to cosmopolitanism of physical proximity 
to others who are unlike you and to speculate on the role played, 
for example, by public transportation in maintaining what Walser 
himself describes as a “concept of neighbor [that] takes on a genu- 
inely practical, comprehensible and swiftly grasped meaning” (p. 
10). All agreed that using the subway system, an experience none of 
them had had, would be a crucial part of their learning experience 
in Berlin. 

Given that students at our open-admission campus range 
from academically underprepared to high-achieving students and 
include students from diverse cultures and experiences, we also 
sought to provide students with an opportunity to bridge gaps in 
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their understanding of each other. We created ways for students to 
practice teamwork and professionalism among themselves before 
they encountered unsettling situations in another city or country. 
An emphasis on cosmopolitanism has obvious implications for 
cooperative efforts in all educational settings, since, as philosopher 
Appiah (2006) writes, two strands intertwine in the concept: 


One is the idea that we have obligations to others, obliga- 
tions that stretch beyond those to whom we are related by 
the ties of kith and kind, or even the more formal ties of a 
shared citizenship. The other is that we take seriously the 
value not just of human life but of particular human lives, 
which means taking an interest in the practices and beliefs 
that lend them significance. [. . .] There’s a sense in which 
cosmopolitanism is the name not of the solution but of the 
challenge. (p. xv) 


These two elements of the cosmopolitan consciousness come 
together in the notion of courtesy, making the two ideas a natural 
fit. It is simple enough to tell students that they should be interested 
in the practices and beliefs of others, but a curriculum that fore- 
grounds the importance of diversity, such as that at our university, 
makes this clear. Yet it is much more effective to demonstrate to 
students the power of cosmopolitan courtesy as a model for their 
interactions with others generally—with other students in their 
classes, for example, whose backgrounds and identities may be very 
different from their own; with their instructors; with the authors of 
the texts they are reading; and even with knowledge itself. Declaring 
one’s self “open” is fine as far as it goes; the next step is determining 
how to maintain one’s openness in the face of a difficult or unex- 
pected situation. As Appiah writes, “practices and not principles 
are what enable us to live in peace” (p. 85). Our goal, then, is to 
offer our students the tools to join in what he has described as “con- 
versations across boundaries of identity” that are “a metaphor for 
engagement with the experience and the ideas of others” (p. 85). 
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PREPARING FOR BERLIN: 
LITERARY STUDY, ORAL PRESENTATIONS 


One way to accomplish this goal, as Appiah has suggested, is 
to begin with “imaginative” engagement with fiction (p. 85). We 
implemented this strand in 2013 in the literature-based course that 
precedes the Berlin study tour. Students found a multitude of ways 
to use the concept of cosmopolitan courtesy to better understand 
the unfamiliar worlds described in texts ranging from Walser’s 
essays on Berlin at the turn of the twentieth century to films like 
Die Fremde (When We Leave), set in the Turkish community in 
twenty-first-century Berlin. For example, one class discussion cen- 
tered on a passage, in Hans Fallada’s 1947 novel Jeder stirbt fiir sich 
allein (Every Man Dies Alone), in which a retired judge, choosing 
to shelter his elderly Jewish neighbor when she is pursued by the 
Nazis, refers to his act as hospitality. Drawing on their previous 
knowledge of Kant'’s notion of “universal hospitality,” developed in 
discussions of “To Perpetual Peace,’ students worked together to 
develop a reading of the novel that helped them better understand 
how Fallada’s work illustrates the mechanisms of fascism, whose 
primary goal is the creation of a group identity that necessarily 
entails exclusionary principles, which deny basic human dignity, 
as well as the categorical imperative, generally understood as the 
prescription that people should act only in ways that they would 
have others act, regardless of circumstances. 

After introducing the idea of cosmopolitan courtesy and “uni- 
versal hospitality” into the classroom, we encourage students to 
recall how they responded to situations such as receiving an impor- 
tant guest (a relative who has traveled far, for example) at their 
family home or welcoming a new member into a club or activity. 
We also have asked them to consider times when they have been 
guests in unfamiliar places or have met people for the first time 
who are of a different generation or background (even, for example, 
visiting a friend’s elderly grandparent). With these recollections in 
mind, students then suggest ways in which one indicates a will- 
ingness to show hospitality to another. Their suggestions typically 
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include positive actions that communicate a desire to bridge the 
gap between self and other, at least for the duration of the visit. 
For example, most recognize that the grandparent might expect 
more formal behavior and that they would indicate respect by not 
slouching or using slang. Students have suggested, as indications 
of hospitality, that one “refuse nothing that is offered” (with excep- 
tions, of course, for health concerns). They typically list physical 
manifestations of close attention, such as looking directly in the 
eyes of an interlocutor or nodding. They also have suggested that 
the best way to show interest in another person’s words is to ask a 
minimum of one question about whatever is said, even if the answer 
to the question seems obvious, since the purpose of the question 
may be to indicate attentiveness rather than to gather information. 
Students in the 2013 Berlin course also suggested learning a mini- 
mum of three polite phrases in German for social situations, such 
as “please; “thank you,’ and “you're welcome.” 

These steps seem obvious to most instructors, and indeed, once 
articulated, they often seem self-evident to students. Yet using the 
markers of cosmopolitan courtesy takes effort, as the students dis- 
cover in the classroom when they begin to practice these activities 
in pursuit of what Anderson (2011) calls “cosmopolitan canopies” or 
safe “pluralistic spaces where people engage one another in a spirit 
of civility, or even comity and goodwill” (p. xiv). (See also Nancy 
West in this volume, pp. 199-213.) Anderson's work describes urban 
spaces in which “people of diverse backgrounds feel they have an 
equal right to be there” and in which “they can observe and be 
observed by others, modeling comity unwittingly” (p. 281). Ander- 
son's use of “comity” here, not unlike our use of the term “courtesy,” 
carries resonances that go well beyond the dictionary definition of 
the term. For Anderson, “comity” encompasses not merely civility 
and tolerance but the true recognition of the value of others’ contri- 
butions to a community. In such spaces, everyone becomes a Kantian 
“alien” and a “hospitable” resident simultaneously (p. 118). Ina class- 
room setting, when students agree to “model comity” as a group as 
they articulate their own differences, they can accustom themselves 
to what Kiely (2005) identifies as “low-intensity dissonance” (p. 11). 
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This practice allows them to develop and perfect strategies for rec- 
ognizing and making sense of the higher intensity dissonance they 
may feel when they travel, dissonance that Kiely says “creates per- 
manent markers in students’ frames of reference” (p. 12). 

Before leaving the classroom for experiential learning, we now 
ask students repeatedly to present themselves both as individuals 
and as students to the other members of the class. Introductions 
preceding teamwork exercises can provide opportunities for stu- 
dents to describe themselves to their fellow classmates in ways that 
foreground differences among members of the group even as they 
build bonds as a team. They may be asked to explain “one obstacle 
to my participation in this program that I had to overcome” or “one 
fear that I have about this experience” or even “one reason I never 
thought I would study abroad.” We encourage them to identify a set 
of behaviors that they can use to perform cosmopolitan courtesy, 
such as maintaining eye contact or asking follow-up questions, and 
then motivate them to use those behaviors. This exercise allows stu- 
dents to show one another hospitality and positions them to really 
listen to one another. Such exercises can reassure students that their 
honest contributions will be met with honest attempts at compre- 
hension, and they can assist in bridging gaps between traditional 
and nontraditional students, who may entertain stereotypical views 
of one another. They also accustom them to extending their atten- 
tion as a matter of course, and not merely because they have been 
told that “there will be a quiz,” a skill that will attune them to their 
surroundings and, once they reach their destination, to potential 
opportunities for transformative learning. Henry James (1884) 
famously advised would-be writers: “Try to be one of the people 
on whom nothing is lost!” (p. 510). This maxim could also be use- 
fully adopted by educators preparing students for intercultural 
encounters. 

Another practice we often use is asking students to present 
research projects based on their own personal or professional inter- 
ests to the rest of the class. The working assumption is that these 
presentations will be organized around information not already 
presented in the course and that they may be only tangentially 
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connected to the emphases of the course. Oral presentations are 
often unsuccessful in a variety of courses because of the lack of 
a courteous connection between the presenter and the audience. 
Students frequently feel that such presentations are directed at the 
professor and not at the class and that they are merely bystanders 
with no obligation to do more than be physically present. The prin- 
ciples of cosmopolitan courtesy, however, can elucidate the process 
by which the oral presentation becomes a model for interaction 
with the unfamiliar, especially when students choose topics that 
are provocative in some way. In the 2013 Berlin course, students 
agreed that every presentation would be met with a minimum of 
two follow-up questions, both of which had to require that the 
speaker provide additional information rather than merely repeat 
something already said. Following this rule led to an atmosphere 
in which cosmopolitan courtesy was the norm: students gave pre- 
senters their full attention and devised questions on subjects about 
which they knew little beforehand, ranging from the development 
of ersatz versions of unavailable consumer products during World 
War II to gay subculture in Berlin. 

This exercise proved invaluable when we arrived in Berlin in 
December 2013 for our ten-day program. On a city tour at the 
beginning of the program, the students saw a vocal group of pro- 
testers near the Brandenburg Gate, shouting what was to them the 
incomprehensible slogan “Free Water!” While one or two students 
responded unhelpfully, making jokes about how they too felt like 
taking to the streets because German restaurants do not customarily 
offer diners free glasses of drinking water, one student approached 
a protester to ask for more information. He was rewarded with a 
detailed explanation of the group's objections to corporate control 
of natural resources. After thanking the group for the information 
and for their commitment to their cause, he shared what he had 
learned with the rest of his cohort. Over lunch, recounting this 
story led to his question about why he had never seen such a pro- 
test in the United States and a lengthy and spirited conversation, in 
which most of the group took part, about the obligations of govern- 
ments, the rights of citizens, and the proper role of corporations. 
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APPLYING OUR FINDINGS TO A SERVICE-LEARNING COURSE IN 
“FOREIGN” NEW ORLEANS 


To our Midwest students, New Orleans can seem as foreign as 
Berlin, and two trips in 2012-13 included an ambitious service- 
learning component. With students facing the dual challenge of 
traveling to an unfamiliar city and working closely with commu- 
nity members, preparing them well for interacting with people 
with cultural expectations often quite different from their own 
was imperative. Students would be immersed in a culture that was 
both familiar (i.e., American) and largely unfamiliar (New Orleans 
subcultures and immigrant groups), and they would be perform- 
ing what many of them initially considered charity work. Based 
on their preferences, we divided the 15 students into three teams 
that would work with different local organizations with which the 
students were initially unfamiliar. One non-profit organization, 
Coastal Community Consulting, provided services to the fishing 
community, primarily comprised of Vietnamese and Cambodian 
refugees; another, the Mardi Gras Indian Council, was an associa- 
tion composed of participants in the Mardi Gras Indian parading 
tradition; and the third was the Backstreet Cultural Museum, which 
exhibits memorabilia from the Mardi Gras Indian culture, includ- 
ing the elaborate suits hand-sewn by the leaders, known as chiefs, 
of these groups. 

When putting together this two-semester service-learning 
course, we gave much thought to how to prepare the students for 
this cultural encounter, eventually deciding to provide two trips to 
the city, one at the end of each semester, with the on-campus time 
being used to prepare them intellectually and psychologically. In 
December 2012, after a semester of reading, discussion, and exer- 
cises, students spent four days in New Orleans, learning the city and 
the work of the organizations with which they would be serving. 
In the spring semester, they studied website development and film 
editing to prepare for creating websites and promotional videos for 
their respective organizations. In May 2013, students returned for 
another week of service. 
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In the fall semester, students were introduced to the organi- 
zations and the social issues in which they were embedded. They 
watched films and documentaries to learn about New Orleans 
history and culture, including the legendary African American 
neighborhood of Tremé, the history of the Mardi Gras Indians, and 
the devastation that the fishing industry as well as the city suffered 
after Hurricane Katrina and the failed levees. They met with New 
Orleans native Lolis Elie and watched the films and TV shows to 
which he has contributed (HBO's Tremé and the documentary Fau- 
bourg Tremé: The Untold Story of Black New Orleans). They read 
articles on the city’s geographical, political, and cultural history, 
and they sampled red beans and rice. But we knew these steps were 
not enough to prepare students to engage with the most unusual of 
American cities and its combination of Southern hospitality, urban 
sophistication, and unique cultural traditions, including beignets, 
lagniappe, and Mardi Gras. 

To familiarize them with the idea of culture as both observed 
and unobserved actions and beliefs, we distributed a version of 
Edward T. Hall's visual representation of culture as an iceberg. We 
encouraged them to recognize that even so small a choice as a pair 
of socks reflected a cultural stake and a performance of identity. We 
asked them to reflect upon their own peculiar cultures, whether 
by neighborhood, family, class, gender, or ethnicity, and share any 
unique traditions that would not be understood by those outside 
that culture. We also asked them to “consider an example of deep 
culture that has been a topic of debate between groups with differ- 
ing ideologies—in the news or in your experience.’ They readily 
found examples from recent news stories and their own lives. These 
questions situated the students in an analytical framework for 
exploring cultural conflicts, moving from ones that were unthreat- 
ening to more divisive issues. Finally, after these reflection sessions, 
we asked the class, in groups of three, to take turns explaining a 
tradition or perception from their own experience with which oth- 
ers in the group might be unfamiliar, listening and responding to 
that explanation, or observing that interaction and reflecting on the 
rewards and challenges of the discussion. After lively discussions in 
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small groups, several spoke of holiday traditions or described gen- 
erational differences. Vy Do, a student whose parents were raised in 
Vietnam, charmed the class by bursting out with, “Well, my grand- 
father has seven wives and I can NEVER explain that very well to 
my friends!” She then explained quite well how she herself “made 
sense” of this tradition in visits to her grandfather and his wives, 
which opened up a discussion of the ways in which we all “make 
sense” of our own cultures. 

In another session in preparation for our New Orleans service- 
learning trip, we asked students, in groups of three, to brainstorm 
expressions of hospitality, spoken and unspoken, and then to 
perform a short skit for the rest of the class, displaying hospital- 
ity and disrespect, whether subtly or dramatically. The rest of the 
class was asked to recognize and explain the various expressions 
displayed. This exercise created some giggling as well as a quite ani- 
mated discussion about the necessity of maintaining eye contact 
and silencing phones. We also asked them to write down (anony- 
mously) basic questions that they probably felt reluctant to ask but 
certainly wanted answered: Why are we doing this project? What 
advantages do traveling to another city and working with these 
organizations offer us? We also asked them to write in their jour- 
nals about their fears, concerns, anxieties, and dislikes related to the 
trip and New Orleans culture, recognizing that for some the city’s 
distinctive culture might not be appealing. In class and in their 
journals, several admitted that they were quite fearful of appear- 
ing ignorant or rude to the formidable Mardi Gras Indian chiefs or 
to Sylvester Francis, the elderly founder of the Backstreet Cultural 
Museum, and some expressed naive hopes, such as that they would 
solve racism. Early in the first semester, few mentioned the poten- 
tial for their own emotional and intellectual growth in providing 
service to these organizations, as evidenced by the fact that many 
cited their mission as being one of service (“to help them”) rather 
than of learning. 
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SERVICE LEARNING ON THE GROUND IN NEW ORLEANS: 
PROJECTS AND RESULTS 


When we traveled with students to New Orleans in December 
and again in May, we were gratified to see the personal and intellec- 
tual growth the students demonstrated. In four days of immersion 
in a city many found astounding and unnerving, not one student 
engaged in the kind of discourteous or inattentive behavior we 
had witnessed in 2009, and all were deeply attentive to the cul- 
tural negotiations. Continuing the practice of journaling that we 
had begun in class, each day we offered prompts to inspire reflec- 
tion, such as “what situations have you encountered today that were 
unsettling or unexpected and how did you respond?” In their later 
journal entries and in a post-travel discussion, students no lon- 
ger presented themselves as privileged outsiders offering to help, 
but as visitors eager to learn and be part of a community whose 
hospitality they much appreciated. One student, Max Moore, who 
had been assigned to work with Coastal Communities Consulting 
(CCC), the nonprofit organization serving the Vietnamese fishing 
community, admitted that he was initially not particularly inter- 
ested in the work, designing a website for the group, with which we 
had been tasked. He changed his mind after taking a driving tour of 
Lower Plaquemines Parish with Sandy Nguyen, executive director 
of CCC, and hearing her describe the devastation from both the 
failed levees after Hurricane Katrina and the BP oil spill. She first 
introduced the team to Vietnamese and Cambodian fishing fami- 
lies by taking the students to their homes. She then took them to 
the docks to watch freshly caught shrimp being unloaded. Nguyen 
advised the owners on their status in the BP oil spill claim and then 
dashed off to sauté the fresh shrimp for us. 

In the spring, students in the group reviewed film footage, pho- 
tos, and their notes to create a Coastal Communities Consulting site 
to attract donors, inform the community of its services, and present 
the compelling story of a community first devastated by Hurricane 
Katrina and the BP oil spill but now fighting back. Moore, who 
had taken on the visual aspects of the site, worked tirelessly to edit 
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photographs in Photoshop to create a professional site that offered 
compelling images of the people we had met; the other members of 
the team wrote and edited the website, even continuing work long 
after the course ended. Moore recalled what Nguyen had told him 
as she drove him down the long stretch of highway in the parish, 
the southernmost point in Louisiana: “Sandy said that when she 
had a website, she got lots of donations. Without a website, nothing. 
This place would fall apart without her. Listening to her compelled 
me to want to help. And that doesn't usually happen with me.’ Simi- 
larly, Vy Do said she had never considered the impact on the fishing 
community when prices went down: “Now I’m not happy when I 
see that the shrimp in the store is cheap.” 

The students learned to model comity not only to the commu- 
nity but to each other. One student, Chelsea Hinshaw, participated 
in two trips to Berlin as well as the 2012-13 service-learning course 
in New Orleans. After returning to Ohio, she posted a note on 
the group Facebook page, thanking her peers for the support and 
reflecting on the transformative experiences of her immersion in 
these two very different cultures. “When I was in Berlin, I learned 
about myself, and in New Orleans I reinforced what I learned and 
gained so much confidence,’ she wrote, referring both to her fellow 
students and the people she met in the city. “Over and over again 
I saw how kind and generous people can be, and it was a really 
pleasant surprise. I've found myself just asking people I don't know 
random things to still attempt to have this connection.” The experi- 
ences transformed her academic life as well. After her return from 
Berlin, Hinshaw revised her coursework to include her new inter- 
ests: instead of majoring in anthropology, she decided to minor in 
that field while pursuing a double major in English and German. 
She also received grants from our campus to conduct research in 
New Orleans on a forgotten graveyard called Odd Fellows Rest. She 
presented that research in the student poster section of the 2014 
National Collegiate Honors Council conference. 

Students who were assigned to conduct filmed interviews 
with the Mardi Gras Indian chiefs had a moment to demonstrate 
their cosmopolitan courtesy. The Mardi Gras Indians are groups of 
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African Americans from different neighborhoods in New Orleans 
who design and hand-sew elaborately beaded costumes each year. 
Ina tradition dating back to the nineteenth century, they parade on 
Mardi Gras and other festival days in these extraordinary costumes; 
although the origins of the tradition are unclear, one legend is that 
the costumes are a tribute to the Native Americans who helped 
Africans escape slavery. The Mardi Gras Indian Council had asked 
the students to build a website and interview the chiefs to docu- 
ment this rich and often misrepresented history. After the group set 
up elaborate film equipment at the home of one of the chiefs, Vikas 
Pulluru, a student of Indian descent, nervously began the interview. 
The chief, Larry Bannock, leaned in to listen, then burst out with, “T 
can't hear a word youre saying!” The student may have been speak- 
ing too softly, or perhaps Chief Bannock assumed that Pulluru’s 
English would have an accent he would find difficult to understand. 
Whatever the reason, Bannock expressed impatience. Rather than 
questioning the chief, Pulluru simply stepped aside and let another 
student, Tiffany O'Connor, take over the interview. 

It is possible that the chief was not behaving with “cosmopoli- 
tan courtesy,’ but Pulluru in that split second decided to set aside 
any embarrassment or offense he might have felt for the good of 
the group’s project, which in this instance was capturing this chief’s 
story on videotape for posterity. O'Connor demonstrated her atten- 
tiveness by stepping in without hesitation, and the students left 
with forty-five minutes of videotape in which Bannock discussed 
his thirty-eight-year history as an Indian, beginning with the very 
first suit he sewed, on the sly, in his Gert Town (17th Ward) neigh- 
borhood back in 1972. He spoke memorably about the thrill of 
participating in the parade-day rituals: “From a little boy to a man, 
I always wanted to be an Indian.” Back at the hotel that night, the 
students had an animated discussion about the awkwardness of the 
moment and the skill with which it was handled. Pulluru admitted 
his initial confusion at the chief’s response but also the privilege 
he felt in listening to his rich story. The footage gained greater poi- 
gnance after Chief Larry Bannock died unexpectedly in May 2014. 
We provided the unedited video to the Chief’s family and, with their 
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permission, to the New Orleans Times-Picayune, which included it 
in their tribute to the legendary man (Fensterstock, May 8, 2014). 
The two documentaries created from the interviews aired on New 
Orleans PBS affiliate (WYES) in 2016, and one was nominated for 
an Emmy by the Suncoast chapter of the National Academy of Tele- 
vision Arts & Sciences. 

In our debriefing and reflection session a month after our 
return, several other students made comments suggesting that they 
had come far since their early journal entries in which they imag- 
ined themselves as charity workers. Cecilia Feick, a student whose 
team worked with Sylvester Francis, the creator of the Backstreet 
Cultural Museum, to catalog his collection and create a video for 
this website, said simply, “I feel really privileged to work with Mr. 
Francis, and to hear his stories personally and in depth.” (The video 
is on the Backstreet Cultural Museum's homepage.) Amanda Ruth, 
who worked with the fishing community, spoke of her pleasure in 
“seeing inside the lives and learning about what means so much to 
them,’ while also admitting she almost did not enroll in the course, 
despite an attached scholarship, because of her disappointment 
in high school service-learning projects. “This was real service 
learning,’ she said, unlike her previous experiences with tasks like 
gardening at a nursing home that involved little interaction with 
the population being served. 

The most moving example of cross-cultural sensitivity came 
after our return from New Orleans and in response to a frightening 
event. On Mother's Day 2013, our last day in New Orleans, four stu- 
dents joined a second-line parade, a traditional New Orleans event 
in which a brass band, the “first line,” leads dancing followers, the 
“second line,’ through the neighborhood. While twelve students 
were booked on a flight back to Ohio that afternoon, two of the 
students who attended the parade planned to stay another week to 
conduct additional research on the parading tradition. Equipped 
with video cameras, the students joined the parade on that sunny 
Mother's Day, enjoying the lively music, the traditional dance, and 
the bright yellow outfits of the sponsors, the Big 7 Social Aid and 
Sponsor Club. Half an hour into the parade, gunshots rang out; the 
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students, following closely behind the musicians, fell to the ground 
with the crowd, then ran for cover. Nineteen people were wounded, 
one seriously. (Within days two brothers would be charged with 
attempted murder for shooting into the crowd.) The students, shaken 
but unharmed, contacted the program leaders and were taken back 
to the hotel. We offered counseling and immediate flights home for 
Chelsea Hinshaw and Michael Lee, the two students who had plans 
to stay in the city. After some thought, they chose to stay and com- 
plete their work. Even more remarkably, a month later, when back in 
Ohio, they posted an announcement on Facebook: They were hold- 
ing a yard sale to raise funds to help the most seriously wounded of 
the victims, Deborah “Big Red” Cotton. Hinshaw and Lee, finan- 
cially strapped themselves, gathered items ranging from DVDs to 
shoes for the sale, raising $300, every dime of which they sent to 
the Gofundme site set up for Cotton, with “warm wishes for a quick 
recovery. Clearly they saw themselves not as natives of a city or a 
state but of the nation and, potentially, the world. 


CONCLUSIONS, THUS FAR 


Engaging in a thoughtful, philosophically grounded discussion 
of the ramifications of cosmopolitan courtesy can transform how 
students, and indeed anyone interacting cross-culturally, respond 
to the inevitable unsettling moments. We initially designed this 
approach to help nontraditional students, who often expressed 
concerns about fitting in with participants from traditional student 
populations, and to help students facing challenges in processing 
the disorienting dilemmas that precede transformative learning. 
Yet we have discovered that preparing students for the unknown 
through a carefully designed, praxis-based approach like cosmo- 
politan courtesy pays outstanding dividends. Several participants 
in the 2013 Berlin program observed in anonymous course evalua- 
tions that they found the classroom activities good preparation for 
their research in Berlin and in particular for their interactions with 
their fellow students, especially those who had initially seemed, in 
the words of one student, like “people . . . I wouldn't have hung 
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out with before.” “While on the trip we were able to communicate 
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with the other students .. . in more depth,’ wrote another. In fact, 
they requested that the summer travel be reconfigured into a spring 
break trip so that they would have the opportunity to continue to 
work together after returning from Berlin. 

Understanding courteous interaction with unfamiliar people 
and experiences as not just good manners, but as an ethical impera- 
tive, and identifying and practicing a set of practical actions that 
allow participants to model comity offer students an active role 
in extending Kantian hospitality to those unlike themselves. The 
effects of these transformative learning experiences are immeasur- 
able, ranging from changing students’ life goals (over 80% of the 
students who responded to our most recent survey reported that 
they had “reassessed their personal and professional goals” as a 
result of study abroad) to making them keen to participate again 
in international education (roughly a third of the students in our 
study abroad programs go on to apply to another). Perhaps more 
important still is the fact that they are also eager to encourage their 
fellow students to study abroad, volunteering to address infor- 
mation sessions on opportunities in international education and 
providing invaluable word-of-mouth advertising for future pro- 
grams via social media. Cosmopolitan courtesy, then, does not just 
show students the world: it makes them active citizens of it. 
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INTRODUCTION 


his chapter examines the challenges encountered in design- 

ing and offering thought-provoking honors courses on topics 
of racial and ethnic diversity, given the traditional separation of 
domestic and international racial and ethnic studies. Although 
new university initiatives at my home institution, the University 
of Wisconsin-Stout (UWS), focus on inclusive excellence, as does 
the policy statement from the Association of American Colleges 
and Universities (AAC&U) on “Making Excellence Inclusive,” the 
domestic/international divide dominates curricular models.' While 
such initiatives and policy statements emphasize the many aspects 
of diversity, like race, gender, national origin, and sexuality, and 
focus on the interconnected nature of the global and the national, 
these curricular requirements and policy statements for diversity 
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are often not in sync. Curricular models tend to have distinctive 
requirements for global perspectives and United States diversity 
content. This paper envisions a curriculum that keeps pace with 
inclusive excellence policy initiatives. 

Diversity is an agreed-upon ideal enshrined in the mission and 
vision statements of most institutions of higher education. There 
is consensus among honors educators that the honors curricu- 
lum should produce greater awareness of the nuances of cultural 
difference and prepare students for global citizenship. Institution- 
ally, however, the modes of understanding and responding to the 
complex realities of diverse societies remain mired in rigid and 
somewhat outmoded pedagogical models that emphasize the 
domestic/international divide. Unless these models are checked, 
the experience of diversity education can turn into a bureaucratic 
hurdle that professors and students have to negotiate strategically, 
instead of allowing for an encounter that could lead to a transfor- 
mational life experience. 

Using examples from my own experience of designing a course 
on 9/11 literature for the Honors College at UW-Stout, I reflect 
on the challenges in current models of diversity education. Draw- 
ing from theories of cosmopolitanism, I examine ways in which 
diversity education has to negotiate between and among universal 
ideals in particular historical contexts. In a post-9/11 world, issues 
of racial identity are complex, often encompassing various facets of 
identity like religion, citizenship, and ethnicity. The purpose of this 
chapter, then, is to explore pedagogies that can keep pace with the 
complex realities on the ground and reinvigorate diversity educa- 
tion, making it responsive to new racial and ethnic formations. 


“AFTER 9/11: 
AMERICAN LITERATURE OF TRAUMA AND PUBLIC CRISIS” 

My scholarly training in postcolonial literature and transna- 
tional studies and my own life experience as a New York resident 


encouraged me to develop the course titled “After 9/11: American 
Literature of Trauma and Public Crisis.” I had lived in New York 
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City as a graduate student from India at the City University of New 
York at the time of the 9/11 tragedy. I moved away in 2002 and 
have made Wisconsin my home since 2005. Thus, after a hiatus of 
more than ten years, this course was an attempt, in part, to revisit 
my past and re-examine lessons of identity and racial formation. 
Having been an international student in New York City shortly 
after the tragedy, I wanted to understand my own experiences and 
their implications for my own racial identity, which I had never 
fully unpacked. In the aftermath of the event, I remember suddenly 
feeling vulnerable, not only as a resident of a city that had faced an 
unprecedented attack, but because I was being viewed as a brown- 
skinned foreigner expected to carry my passport at all times to 
prove my legitimacy. Suddenly, the comforting ambience of gradu- 
ate school could no longer protect me from being perceived as a 
racial other. That my family was not Muslim did not matter. There 
was very little to distinguish my body from those of young Muslim 
or Arab women. 

In the decade since, I have felt the effects of a system of surveil- 
lance that 9/11 ushered in on many occasions, and this course has 
become my attempt to understand, and to help my students under- 
stand, the arbitrary and constructed nature of racial formation. In 
order to arrive at this understanding, the course focuses on the new 
racial formations in a post-9/11 era in which religion, particularly 
Islam, and ethnicity (South Asian/Arab) have become the new axes 
of othering in the contemporary United States. Arab Americans are 
not part of the four designated minorities, African American, His- 
panic/Latino Americans, Asian Americans, and American Indian, 
that belong to the list of federally designated, under-represented 
minorities to be studied in diversity courses.’ Yet, in the past 
decade, on the domestic front, South Asians and Arabs have faced 
the brunt of racial surveillance, profiling, and even incarceration 
without trial. Junaid Rana’s Terrifying Muslims examines reports by 
the American Civil Liberties Union and the Office of the Inspector 
General on the conditions of detained U.S. immigrants after 9/11. 
Rana concludes: “The reports’ accounts of violations of civil lib- 
erties and human rights verify immigrants’ claims of procedural 
malfeasance and abuse” (161). 
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Diversity requirements have become mandatory in most 
undergraduate degree programs. A cursory search on the internet 
for undergraduate general education curricula reveals that most 
universities have a three-credit diversity requirement. Some like 
the University of Washington added this into their curriculum 
as recently as 2013; however, most program plans do not specify 
that the four designated federal minorities must be studied. While 
I appreciate the original desire of University of Wisconsin System 
diversity plans to make the underrepresented minorities a curric- 
ular priority, this vision has not accommodated changes brought 
upon racial and ethnic categories following 9/11. 

In fall 2014, I taught “After 9/11: American Literature of Trauma 
and Public Crisis” for the first time after a year in development. The 
lengthy process of creating the course was eye opening. It expanded 
my own knowledge of new racial formations in the United States 
and the world as well as my understanding of the place of religion 
as a fault line along which identities and differences are increasingly 
constituted. As I explain below, in my preparation for the course 
and in the class itself, I explored the intellectual tradition of cos- 
mopolitanism as a possible path towards bridging the increasingly 
fragmented and polarized post-9/11 world by asking, “How can 
the ideals of cosmopolitanism and religious and ethnic differences 
be reconciled?” The course, then, attempted to bring the local and 
the global to a productive synthesis by studying the racialization 
of Arab and Muslim populations in the United States within the 
larger context of wars abroad and the global growth of varied reli- 
gious fundamentalisms. Honors students were encouraged to bring 
these issues to productive juxtapositions within the context of their 
own observations and experiences and think of ways in which 
paths towards dialogue and peace could emerge. In the first offer- 
ing of the course, the process of learning, for many students, not 
only about the details of the traumatic event but about its ongoing 
repercussions was a profoundly moving experience. 
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PATRIOTISM VERSUS COSMOPOLITANISM 


This section investigates the philosophical tradition of cosmo- 
politanism as a possible path toward reconciliation of religious and 
cultural differences in a fragmented and divisive world. In order to 
posit cosmopolitanism as a desirable ideal for honors education on 
diversity, I will define this term, which is not without its share of 
controversy, and examine its evolution, its resurgence in contempo- 
rary studies on diversity, and its relevance as an educational ideal. 

One of the most relevant definitions of cosmopolitanism 
emerges from Martha C. Nussbaum’, “Patriotism and Cosmo- 
politanism,’ the lead essay in her anthology, For Love of Country? 
Here she defines the two terms in her essay title as antithetical to 
each other. Nussbaum is highly critical of the excesses fostered by 
patriotic nationalism and advocates for allegiance to the world as 
a whole instead of allegiance solely to the nation of one’s birth. She 
traces the intellectual lineage of cosmopolitanism from the Greek 
philosopher Diogenes the Cynic and his idea of kosmou polites or 
“world citizen” to the Stoics, whom she considers to be Diogenes’s 
philosophical descendants. The cosmopolitan is one whose alle- 
giance is to a worldwide community of human beings rather than to 
human beings belonging to one particular nation. Nussbaum pos- 
its these ideas as an antidote to the excesses fostered by patriotism 
when she asserts, “I believe . . . this emphasis on patriotic pride 
is both morally dangerous and, ultimately, subversive of some 
of the worthy goals patriotism sets out to serve—for example, 
the goal of national unity in devotion to worthy moral ideals of 
justice and equality” (4). 

To support her claim, Nussbaum draws upon the novel The 
Home and the World, written by Bengali Nobel laureate Rabin- 
dranath Tagore. In her analysis of the two main male characters, 
Sandip and Nikhil, Sandip represents the ideal of patriotism, 
whereas Nikhil represents the contrasting ideal of allegiance to 
cosmopolitanism. Sandip, the flamboyant nationalist, inspires 
Bimala, the female protagonist of the novel and wife of Nikhil, 
to give up the upper-class Hindu practice of purdah or veiling 
and to embark on a personal quest of liberation that parallels 
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India’s demand for Swadeshi or self-rule.? As the novel pro- 
gresses, Sandip has no qualms in using religious demagoguery 
to propel his nationalist cause, leading to tragic consequences. 
Nikhil, Bimala’s husband, is far more circumspect about the 
rhetoric of nationalism, particularly the kind that is charged 
with religious overtones. His first duty as a landowner is toward 
the protection of his peasantry, and, in the communal violence 
that erupts, Nikhil risks his life for the sake of quelling the car- 
nage. Nussbaum interprets Nikhil’s tragic fate as a demise of 
cosmopolitan values but sees the author, Tagore, as prophetic 
in predicting the dangers of the Hindu Right in pushing forth a 
political agenda that does not take into account the multiplicity 
of ethnic and religious identities in India.* Nussbaum reads 
The Home and the World as Tagore’s endorsement of Nikhil’s 
ideal of cosmopolitanism, a fellowship and empathy with peo- 
ple of diverse religious persuasions, as well as a cautionary tale 
against the singular pursuit of self-determination by one domi- 
nant religious group. Amartya Sen, India’s noted Nobel laureate 
economist and philosopher, in his reading of the same novel 
in The Argumentative Indian, contrasts Tagore’s cosmopolitan 
sensibility to the nationalist commitment of Mahatma Gandhi.’ 

After Nussbaum provides a historical tracing of cosmopoli- 
tanism from a Greek ideal of world citizenship and a literary 
analysis of the term through her reading of Tagore’s novel, she 
discusses cosmopolitanism as a desired educational practice: 
“By looking at ourselves through the lens of the other, we come 
to see what in our practices is local and nonessential, what is 
more broadly or deeply shared” (11). Nussbaum goes on to 
argue, “If we really do believe that all human beings are cre- 
ated equal and endowed with certain inalienable rights, we are 
morally required to think about what that conception requires 
us to do with and for the rest of the world” (Nussbaum 13). In 
invoking the rest of the world, Nussbaum alludes to thinkers in 
the cosmopolitan tradition, like Immanuel Kant, particularly 
to Kant’s notion of co-existence and hospitality, explored in his 
treatise Perpetual Peace (For Love of Country? 134). 
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In this treatise, Kant defines cosmopolitanism as a condition of 
universal hospitality, a right of all world citizens: 


Hospitality means the right of a stranger not to be treated 
as an enemy when he arrives in the land of another. One 
may refuse to receive him when this can be done without 
causing his destruction; but so long as he peacefully occu- 
pies his place, one may not treat him with hostility. It is not 
the right to be a permanent visitor that one may demand. 
A special beneficent agreement would be needed in order 
to give an outsider a right to become a fellow inhabitant 
for a certain length of time. It is only a right of temporary 
sojourn, a right to associate which all men have... . 


Originally no one had more right than another to a partic- 
ular part of the earth. Uninhabitable parts of the earth—the 
sea and the deserts—divide this community of all men, but 
the ship and the camel (the desert ship) enable them to 
approach each other across these unruled regions and to 
establish communication by using the common right to the 
face of the earth, which belongs to human beings generally. 
(Perpetual Peace 20-21) 


According to Kant’s definition, as co-inhabitants of the world and 
fellow travelers on this planet, every human being is entitled to hos- 
pitality and tolerance. Kant's ideas of hospitality and tolerance are 
imbued with a sense of idealism and offer a manifesto for world 
peace and co-existence. It would appear that these ideas could gen- 
erate agreement; however, this vision of a common shared destiny 
entitling all human beings to hospitality has been criticized by 
detractors of cosmopolitanism. 


CRITIQUES (AND DEFENSES) OF COSMOPOLITANISM: 


In response to Nussbaum’s advocacy of cosmopolitanism over 
patriotism, various scholars have offered critiques of cosmopolitan- 
ism. These debates are included in Nussbaum’ For Love of Country?. 
Michael Walzer, for instance, points out that cosmopolitanism, or 
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an allegiance to a trans-national ideology, has not been a guaran- 
tee against the excesses of violence and bloodshed. Communism, 
for example, an ideology of the twentieth-century ostensibly com- 
mitted to universalist ideals, did not have any specific allegiance 
to territory, but that still did not stop it from exacting its toll of 
lives. Walzer asks the provocative question, “Isn't this repressive 
communism a child of universalizing enlightenment?” (127). 
His question emphasizes the fact that both patriotism and cos- 
mopolitanism, carried to the extreme in the form of ideologies 
like fascism and communism, respectively, can have devastat- 
ing consequences. 

Another trend of criticism against cosmopolitanism, voiced 
by Judith Butler in “Universality in Culture” and also included 
in Nussbaum’s collection, is directed at the universalizing ten- 
dencies of this discourse. Butler writes, “The problem emerges, 
however, when the meaning of the term, ‘the universal; proves 
to be culturally variable, and the specific cultural articulations 
of the universal work against its claim to a transcultural status” 
(45). Here Butler alludes to the contested nature of the univer- 
sal: obtaining consensus on our definition of universal human 
rights is difficult, and what has passed as universal, if analyzed, 
will reveal itself to be the product of a specific time, place, and 
tradition that has become dominant or hegemonic. 

In his contribution to a different collection on cosmopolitan- 
ism, Daniel Chernilo discusses the critique of universalism based 
on its original locale. Universalism’s historical roots lie in the 
particular geographical and socio-cultural context of ancient 
Greece, and this western origin is something that neither cos- 
mopolitanism nor universalism can transcend. Chernilo opines 
that cosmopolitanism is intimately tied to universalism, and 
the cosmopolitan project consists of the refinement of univer- 
salism rather than the abandonment of it. In Chernilo’s view, 
cosmopolitanism inherits many of the critiques directed at the 
primacy of western civilization and culture. 

In spite of the critiques leveled at cosmopolitanism as a 
philosophical discourse, several scholars from non-western 
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backgrounds have articulated strong arguments in defense of it. 
For example, Amartya Sen in The Argumentative Indian and in 
essays like “Humanity and Citizenship” deconstructs the notion 
that democracy, citizenship, justice, and rights are uniquely 
western concepts or that they originate purely from Greek civi- 
lization. Sen offers examples of proto-democracy in ancient 
India by citing the goals of pacifism and justice pursued by 
Ashoka, the Buddhist emperor of ancient India, and by referenc- 
ing the ideas of religious and cultural pluralism that flourished 
in the reign of the Mughal emperor Akbar.° Sen disputes the 
notion that some societies, like those in ancient Greece, have 
had a greater affinity for freedom and democracy while oth- 
ers, like societies in China, have shown more of a propensity 
for authoritarianism. Sen is more invested in locating seeds of 
democracy and freedom in a variety of cultural contexts even 
if these examples are not those of a fully developed democ- 
racy (The Argumentative Indian 15-21). Sen cites Aristotle as 
an example of a Greek philosopher who is considered pivotal 
in the development of democratic thought even though he was 
unabashedly supportive of slavery in some of his treatises (Sen 
“Humanity and Citizenship” 118). 

In Cosmopolitanism: Ethics in a World of Strangers, Kwame 
Anthony Appiah attempts to provide a nuanced defense of cos- 
mopolitanism by subtly distinguishing it from universalism. 
Appiah argues, “Cosmopolitans suppose that all cultures have 
enough overlap in their vocabulary of values to begin a conver- 
sation. But they don't assume like some universalists that we 
could all come to agreement if only we had the same vocabu- 
lary” (57). Appiah concedes: “conversation doesn’t have to lead 
to consensus about anything, especially not values; it’s enough 
that it helps people get used to one another” (85). 

In the realm of culture and co-existence, cosmopolitanism 
celebrates hybridity, mélange, and inter-mingling of traditions 
rather than myths of cultural purity. With regard to the growth 
of radical Islam and other radical religions in the contempo- 
rary period, Appiah draws on the work of Olivier Roy to build 
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his analysis. In Globalized Islam: The Search for a New Ummah, 
Roy argues that the growth of radical Islam is peculiarly a phe- 
nomenon that has developed from Muslims living as minorities 
in the metropolitan centers of the first world. The longing in 
the radical Islamic movements to establish an Ummah or uni- 
versal community is, according to Appiah, an expression of a 
universalism without tolerance (140). Roy sees a link between 
radical Islam and radical Christianity in the quest for a univer- 
sal community unmediated by local or cultural differences, and 
he posits, in both cases, “a move towards the individualization 
of religions” (149). Unlike the universalisms of radical religious 
movements in Islam and Christianity that substitute allegiance 
to a nation for that of allegiance to a religious community, cos- 
mopolitanism is committed to pluralism rather than exclusivity. 
According to Appiah, cosmopolitanism is also committed to 
fallibilism, the belief that errors can be made and corrected in 
philosophical positions. This is quite different from religious 
radicalisms that are convinced of their infallibility. Cosmo- 
politanism is based, according to Appiah, on the principle that 
knowledge is provisional and subject to revision (144). This 
contrast between the ideologies of cosmopolitanism and reli- 
gious radicalisms is crucial as a foundation to a course on 9/11 
literature in order to understand why the traumatic event hap- 
pened and how such events might be prevented in the future. 


CHALLENGES RELATED TO DESIGNING THE 9/11 COURSE AND 
EMBEDDING COSMOPOLITANISM INTO ITS CONTENT 


The tensions between the allegiances to a national as opposed 
to a global affiliation were fully evident as I worked to create the 
new course on 9/11 literature. I offer the following narrative detail- 
ing the difficulties of this process as a guide to any professor who 
wishes to take on the challenge. 

This course was a response to curricular needs that arose in 
UW-Stout because of the revision of the General Education (GE) 
program that resulted in the creation of two new GE categories, 
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“Contemporary Issues” and “Social Responsibility and Ethical Rea- 
soning.’ As director of the UW-Stout Honors College and a faculty 
member in English, I was interested in offering an honors course 
in these new categories. Along with revisions in GE, the univer- 
sity also changed its requirements for racial and ethnic studies and 
global perspectives, graduation requirements mandated by the 
University of Wisconsin System. 

According to the UW-Stout website, the content of a racial and 
ethnic studies course has to focus on the four federally designated 
racial minorities in the U.S. As mentioned earlier, these include 
“African American, Hispanic/Latino, Asian American (with an 
emphasis on Southeast Asian American) and American Indian” 
(“Racial and Ethnic Studies Requirement”). The Racial and 
Ethnic Studies committee and the Curriculum and Instruction 
committee of UW-Stout, which are standing committees of the 
Faculty Senate, mandated that racial and ethnic studies courses 
must draw on the following subject topics, according to the 
same website: “historical and ideological construction of race, 
racial/ethnic identity formation, racial impact on public policy, 
stratification of differences and exploration of students’ cul- 
tural and racial/ethnic experience” (“Racial and Ethnic Studies 
Requirement”). 

UW-Stout also has a global perspectives requirement 
for graduation. UW-Stout’s mission makes it desirable that stu- 
dents appreciate cultural, economic, political, environmental, 
and social differences. Learning a second language at the col- 
lege level and developing an understanding of another culture 
provide students with skills they will use in international situ- 
ations. To earn a bachelor’s degree, students who started Fall 
2010 or later must fulfill a global perspective requirement by 
“completing a program of university-approved work or study 
abroad, or completing six credits of courses approved as ful- 
filling the global perspective requirement” (“Racial and Ethnic 
Studies Requirement”). 

Thus the two components of diversity—racial and ethnic 
studies and global perspectives—are seen as separate parts of 
the student’s experience, and courses are generally divided into 
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global perspectives or race and ethnic studies, determined by 
whether the content focuses on domestic or international top- 
ics. This split in curriculum echoes in a strange way the debate 
between patriotism and cosmopolitanism outlined earlier. I 
would also surmise that this split in curriculum is not unique 
to UW-Stout. The fact of the matter, however, is that a course 
on 9/11 literature cannot be neatly compartmentalized in either 
category and exemplifies the imbrication of the national with 
the global in the events of 9/11 and the responses that ensued. 

When I started conceptualizing the 9/11 literature course, I 
had no doubt that the course content would focus heavily on racial 
and ethnic identity formation as well as on the impact of public 
policy on race and ethnicity. September 11, 2001, marks a water- 
shed moment in American history and national life. It is the most 
dramatic encounter with public trauma for most Americans. For 
the present generation of college-going students, it is a memory of 
a public event forever etched in childhood memories even if it was 
experienced indirectly on the television screen. Although memori- 
alized as the iconic image of the burning towers, this historic event 
marks a crisis of American racial and ethnic identity formations. 
It is the moment that brings to crisis the traditionally designated 
ethnic identities and transposes old hostilities with new sets of 
stereotypes. The African American male, as a stereotypical figure 
associated with violent crime, is quickly joined by the Arab Ameri- 
can or South Asian Muslim, now typecast as a terrorist. The costs of 
public trauma are registered disproportionately on minorities. The 
retaliatory U.S. wars in Afghanistan and Iraq as well as Patriot Act 
legislation add new complexities to questions of American citizen- 
ship, freedom, and democratic engagement in a post-catastrophe 
world. 

Another important teaching point in the class is the Patriot Act, 
signed by President George W. Bush six weeks after the attacks of 
September 11, 2001. This law vastly expanded the government's abil- 
ity to monitor its citizens and eliminated many checks and balances 
to prevent the misuse of the state’s sovereign power over its citizens, 
which had previously been in place. The law was passed quickly, 
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without the opportunity for many legislators to become fully aware 
of its far-reaching ramifications. In particular, the Patriot Act vastly 
expanded the government's power to conduct secret searches and 
seize records without having to inform citizens of such actions. 
Provisions of the Patriot Act violate protections of free speech in 
the First Amendment and protections from illegal searches in the 
Fourth Amendment of the U.S. Constitution. While the ostensi- 
ble reason for the passage of this law was to help law enforcement 
be efficient in capturing terrorists, in reality, it was used to target 
Arab Americans, Muslims, and South Asians as terror suspects and 
to detain them indefinitely, without any trial. Henry A. Giroux, a 
leading Canadian scholar and public intellectual, in analyzing this 
phenomenon has written in the online publication Truthout, “The 
war on terrorism has morphed into a new form of authoritarianism 
and its real enemy is no longer limited to potential terrorists, but 
includes democracy itself” (Giroux). Giroux is not questioning the 
efforts of the U.S. in protecting itself from its potential enemies, but 
he is deeply critical of the ways in which this desire was carried out, 
resulting in the transformation of the U.S. from a democracy to a 
surveillance state in which all citizens are only a step away from 
becoming detainees with no civil rights. Like the Japanese Intern- 
ment Act’ and the Chinese Exclusion Act*® that preceded it, the 
Patriot Act passed in the aftermath of terrorist attacks by Arabs and 
led to the construction of a new racialized enemy of the U.S.: the 
Arab/Muslim terrorist. 

In the last decade, a rich tapestry of works has emerged that 
grapple with these political and personal consequences of the after- 
math of 9/11 in genres as varied as lyric poetry, graphic memoirs, 
films, and novels. I wanted this course to examine these literary 
expressions of American identity in a time of crisis and study them 
in conjunction with emerging theories of American nationalism 
and political policy. There existed a need for a systematic study of 
American literature produced in this decade that memorializes this 
traumatic event. Such a course did not exist in the catalog of litera- 
ture courses at my university although 9/11 literature courses have 
been taught in other universities. 
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The first difficulty that the course ran into occurred when I 
applied for curricular incubation grant funding to develop it. The 
committee awarding grants for the development of new courses 
pointed out that this course focusing on Arab and Muslim Ameri- 
cans did not deal with content on the four designated racial and 
ethnic minorities of the U.S. This obstacle was solved by a justifica- 
tion document explaining that the course was dealing with racial 
and ethnic identity formation, and, in a post-9/11 era, religion has 
become a new axis for racial “othering.” I argued that 9/11 marks a 
change in racial discourse in the U.S. and presents a unique oppor- 
tunity to study contemporary racial politics. My course uses the 
immediate and continuing effects of 9/11 in the racial stigmatiza- 
tion of West Asian (Arab) Americans, South Asians from the Indian 
sub-continent, and Muslims from Southeast Asia as an entry point 
to grapple with the complex history of racism in the U.S. and its 
ubiquitous presence. It is this ubiquitous presence of racism that 
structures contemporary social and political formations within 
domestic and global contexts. That date marks the culmination of 
long-existing prejudice against immigrants from the Arab/Muslim 
world and the escalation of this prejudice under the aegis of an offi- 
cial “War on Terror” and public policy like the Patriot Act. 

After the initial approval of funding, the nebulous status of Arab 
Americans was brought up again at the College Council meeting. 
Arab Americans are regarded as Caucasians by the U.S. Census. In 
the 1920s, however, South Asians, particularly those like the Sikh 
immigrant Bhagat Singh Thind, who tried to make a similar legal 
claim to citizenship, were denied this claim of Caucasian ancestry.’ 
South Asians, particularly Southeast Asians, are regarded as a US. 
ethnic minority, but Arab Americans, who faced racial hostility 
and prejudice in the aftermath of 9/11, are not regarded as official 
minorities. These facts reveal the difficulties in racial classification 
and the problems that arise when new indices of identity like religion 
deconstruct earlier classifications. I must emphasize that the com- 
mittees were broadly supportive of the course and enthusiastic that 
it be offered under the “Racial and Ethnic Studies A” classification, 
but they were constrained by the rules established by UW-System 
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guidelines. The committees also encouraged me to seek a “Global 
Perspectives” designation for the course, in addition to its “Racial 
and Ethnic Studies” designation, something I had not initially 
planned to pursue. Committee members understood the limitations 
of these categories and worked to make it visible to students that this 
course would cover national and international topics. 

The other cumbersome aspect of the course approval process 
was the emphasis on the specific quantification of racial and ethnic 
studies content. While I fully empathize with the intentions of the 
curriculum committee to measure the amount of racial and ethnic 
content, I am not sure if topics in the humanities can be quantified in 
this manner. Even if a course comes up with a strong quantification 
of content, that, in itself, is not an indicator of whether the course 
content will be able to have a transformative impact in the lives of 
students in terms of making them think of the contested and diffi- 
cult topics of race and ethnicity in a more productive and powerful 
way. The other serious limitation is that this kind of rigid adherence 
to UW-System rules and regulations restricts ways in which diver- 
sity can be thought of as a multi-faceted issue. Questions of race 
and ethnicity cannot be separated from other vectors of identity 
like class, gender, sexual orientation, religion, and nationality (see 
Dziesinski, Camarena, and Homrich-Knieling on intersectional- 
ity in this volume, pp. 81-106). All these components of identity 
have an impact on determining our response to diversity. Instead 
of each of these elements being in competition with each other, it is 
most important to investigate ways in which multiple components 
of identity can be studied together and introduced into the curricu- 
lum to promote ongoing critical thinking on diversity. 

In my course rationale, I illustrated the many aspects of race 
and ethnicity on which the course would concentrate. I touched on 
aspects of racial formation, racial impacts of public policy, stratifica- 
tion of difference, and students’ own experiences of race. I outlined 
the specific ways in which these topics interfaced with events of 
9/11 and the literary works that were produced in its wake. 

Historically, immigrants of color have been viewed as the racial 
other in the U.S. This widespread prejudice has deep historical 
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roots as in the examples of the Chinese Exclusion Act of 1882 
and the Japanese internment legislation enforced in 1942. Immi- 
grants of color from Latin America have continued to face many 
more barriers to integration and acceptance in American society. 
Muslims, South Asians, and Arab Americans have been doubly 
marginalized and “othered” because of their racial and religious 
difference. With the declaration of a War on Terror, Muslims liv- 
ing in the US. are often collapsed in the popular imagination with 
terrorists and are now under fresh waves of scrutiny and suspicion 
that deeply impact their ability to lead normal lives. Through the 
reading of many memoirs and creative works by Muslim Ameri- 
cans, my course examines how 9/11 and the events that follow led 
to the racialization of Arab and Muslim Americans. 

The focus of the course on Muslim Americans offers a unique 
opportunity to examine the complexities of various racial identities 
in contemporary American society. On the one hand, the election 
of an African American president may be celebrated as a case for 
progress; however, one of the greatest challenges faced during his 
election campaign was the inability of many Americans to accept 
his Muslim middle name of Hussein. This has led Ali A. Mazrui, an 
eminent scholar of African political studies and Islam and holder of 
numerous appointments in Kenya, the U.S., and Britain during his 
distinguished scholarly career, to argue that religion has emerged as 
a powerful component of racial formation. On the other hand, the 
marginalization of traditionally underprivileged racial minorities 
like African Americans continues unabated. In the memorialization 
of 9/11 heroes, particularly firefighters, for example, acknowledge- 
ment of the twelve African American New York City firefighters 
who died saving lives has been absent. In today’s news African 
American youth continue to suffer from alleged cases of police 
brutality, leading to public outrage and confrontations in cities like 
Ferguson, Missouri."° 

Through an exploration of post-9/11 literature and film, stu- 
dents examine the origins of prejudice against Muslim and other 
Asian Americans as a consequence of 9/11. Continuing effects of 
prejudice and ignorance of specific histories lead to violence, like 
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that against Sikh Americans at the Sikh temple in Oak Creek, Wis- 
consin, in 2012." 

The two most significant public policy events and laws stud- 
ied in this course are the War on Terror and the Patriot Act. The 
course examines how the draining of fiscal resources to finance 
two massive wars have had deleterious effects on racial minori- 
ties, who are often most vulnerable economically. Economists have 
linked the recession of 2008 to the War on Terror, and the reces- 
sion has affected minorities'* and the economically disadvantaged 
populations the most.'* Soldiers recruited for the war tend to also 
come from minority and economically depressed communities. 
The War on Terror has resulted in massive profits for companies, 
like Halliburton, while extracting tremendous costs from the 
countries attacked as well as domestic minority populations. The 
Patriot Act, as I have outlined above, has radically affected Ameri- 
can civil liberties, rapidly shrinking public discourse on the war 
and causing Muslim minorities to live under constant surveillance 
and profiling. Moustafa Bayoumi’s American Book Award winning 
work, How Does It Feel to be a Problem?: Being Young and Arab in 
America, contends that in post-9/11 America, Arab and Muslim 
communities are facing active discrimination and the erosion of 
hard-won gains of the civil rights struggles. Bayoumi writes: “Bias 
crimes against Arabs, Muslims and those assumed to be Arab or 
Muslim spiked 1,700 percent in the first six months after Septem- 
ber 11 and have never since returned to their pre-2001 levels” (3). 
Bayoumi also argues that government policies exacerbated these 
hostilities when President George W. Bush allowed for the selective 
use of racial profiling to combat potential terrorist threats (4). Bay- 
oumi concludes that while profiling of other groups was “officially 
and legally un-American, profiling Arabs and Muslims made good 
national-security sense” (4). 

South Asians and West Asian Muslims have traditionally 
embodied the “model minority” myth, embodying economic suc- 
cess, as opposed to Hispanic and African Americans, who have been 
cast as “problem minorities” in mainstream discourse. The history 
of 9/11 deconstructs the mythology inherent in this stratification 
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by recasting Muslims as the problem minority and often incarcer- 
ating Muslims who are profiled as terrorists. Scholars like Vijay 
Prashad and Amitava Kumar document the targeting of Arabs and 
South Asians in the global war on terror launched in the aftermath 
of 9/11. South Asian and Arab men incarcerated and tortured in 
Guantanamo Bay share a kinship of suffering with ever-increasing 
numbers of incarcerated black men. 

The course challenges students to engage in these ethical debates 
about stereotyping, racial profiling, and incarceration without trial 
for many American racial and ethnic minority groups. While being 
attentive to racial and ethnic differences, the course attempts to 
identify parallels in the embattled situations of different minority 
groups, emphasizing a cosmopolitan approach to understanding 
the commonalities of experience. 


MUSLIM WOMEN IN POST-9/11 NOVELS AND THEIR HISTORICAL 
AND RELIGIOUS CONTEXTS 


In this final section of this chapter, I examine the liminal pres- 
ence of South Asian Muslim women in post-9/11 literary works 
featured in my course. The condition of women in Islam brings 
debates about cosmopolitanism and patriotism to an interesting 
juxtaposition. Western feminists see Islamic women as suffering 
from many limitations to their individual rights and freedoms. This 
perceived lack of freedom is often used as a rationale for imperial 
war, ostensibly to secure freedom and democracy for populations 
deprived of these conditions. In teaching post-9/11 novels centered 
on Muslim women, I ask honors students to explore the question of 
freedom and agency within a cosmopolitan as well as a culturally 
specific context and how the two might be reconciled with regard 
to issues facing Muslim women. I work to avoid the easy position 
of cultural relativism, a passive acceptance of difference, because 
it is occurring in a different cultural context. Instead, I encourage 
students to develop their skills of ethical judgment in order to come 
to informed judgments about different issues affecting Muslim 
women. Since the course fulfills “Social Responsibility and Ethical 
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Reasoning” and “Contemporary Issues” categories, as well as the 
“Literature” category at UW-Stout, the course objectives emphasiz- 
ing diversity education readily align with those promoting ethical 
reasoning. 

Because students are introduced to these issues through the 
discipline of literature, I teach works like Amy Waldman’s The Sub- 
mission and Ayad Akhtar’s Disgraced, with a focus on the aesthetics 
of tragedy and the power of literary works to evoke empathy for 
characters and enable engagement with the issues from a variety of 
perspectives. This focus on empathy emanates from my commit- 
ment to the ideal of cosmopolitanism as a desirable goal in honors 
education. The study of these texts serves a number of purposes: 


1. to examine debates about the status of women in Islam; 
2. toreview unexamined circulating images and preconceptions; 


3. to analyze specific examples of conflicts emerging as an ideo- 
logical impasse between cosmopolitan and Islamic ideals; and 


4. to enable students to explore ways in which Islamic women 
negotiate the impasse. 


The goal of these studies is to see Islamic women as dynamic 
actors in their destinies rather than as passive recipients of tradi- 
tional strictures on their lives. The historical context of the emerging 
debates on women in Islam needs to be provided for students to 
grapple with these literary texts. Thus, as a background to these 
novels, students are introduced to scholarship by Islamic women 
and others on questions of women’s agency, on their personal acts 
of piety, and on their participation in public life. 1 summarize some 
broad currents in this scholarship in the section that follows. 

I focus here on texts that investigate the embattled situation 
of Muslim women as they experience the forces of a neoliberal 
globalization (see Stoller in this volume, pp. 3-32) that facilitates 
the flow of goods and ideas over real and cyber-space, on the one 
hand, and the contradictory but not unrelated movement that re- 
inscribes religion in the quotidian lives of women. This dialectic 
of modernity and spirituality gets accentuated in the aftermath of 
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9/11 and its ensuing debates on U.S. nationalism and belonging. 
These texts engage in rethinking questions of Islam and democracy, 
with particular emphasis on female agency. They also investigate 
the possibilities of female agency and emancipation against the 
background of a rising wave of religious extremism and constraints 
placed on women’s lives by newly emerging patriarchies. These 
texts, however, also coalesce their representations of the tragic con- 
sequences of female agency thematically. The emotional responses 
produced by the aesthetics of tragedy enable not just a classical 
Aristotelian catharsis but an affective response of empathy and rec- 
ognition of a common humanity with these women at a time when 
the dominant trope of representation of Islam in the West has been 
through the lens of the “Other” 

Even before the cataclysmic events of 9/11, for much of the sec- 
ond half of the twentieth-century, Islam has been represented as the 
“Other” of secular modernity. The most visible symbol of its recal- 
citrant anti-modern ethos has been crystalized in the image of the 
veiled Muslim woman. Students in the honors “After 9/11” course 
are introduced to debates surrounding the veil in Muslim societies, 
which has been read in the West as a sign of female oppression. 
This debate about the veil emerged during anti-colonial struggles 
when the passage of a woman from a state of being covered to being 
unveiled became a symbol of a nation moving from the colonized 
past to a liberated modernity, a movement often instigated by the 
anti-colonial male elite without any consultation with women 
about how they felt about this intimate violence forced on their 
bodies. The veil was a feature of both Hindu and Muslim South 
Asian womens lives, as expressed in novels like Rabindranath 
Tagore’s The Home and the World and studied by Inderpal Grewal 
in her book Home and Harem. Grewal argues that the colonialist 
imperative to abolish this custom is a project based on the impulse 
to discipline the colonized female bodies. Thus, “to ‘civilize’ “East- 
ern women functioned to make them less opaque, to strip them 
of their veils, and to remove them from harems where they lived 
lives hidden from the European male” (49). For Muslim women, 
the veil has been a recurrent issue that has come back as recently as 
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this decade in controversies about French authorities banning the 
Islamic dress code for girls in French public schools. 

In the mainstream media, journalists like Nicholas D. Kristoff 
writing with Sheryl Wudunn have asked the question, “Is Islam 
Misogynistic?”(149). Kristoff has argued in Half the Sky, a journal- 
istic account of gender injustice in many parts of the world, that 
early Islam had in fact enshrined more rights for women than the 
other Abrahamic religions, but in recent times Christianity has a 
better record of ensuring the rights of women than Islam. Kristoff 
has focused mostly on the repressive regimes in Afghanistan, in 
which women who commit adultery can be stoned to death under 
Sharia, the Islamic legal system derived from the Koran and the 
reported collections of teachings by Prophet Mohammed. In this 
system, a womans testimony is considered to be of half the value of 
a man’s (Kristoff and Wudunn 150-51). 

Students are offered a selection of mainstream liberal opinion 
on women in Islam by a journalist like Kristoff, in conjunction with 
the scholarly perspectives on Islam by feminist historians of Islam. 
Feminist scholars of Islam, like Leila Ahmed and Fatima Mernissi 
who insist on the principles of ethical egalitarianism embedded in 
Islam, seek scriptural and historical examples of female agency in 
early Islam. Both Mernissi and Ahmed agree that in spite of Islam's 
egalitarian principles, the institution of veiling got used by the male 
elite to restrict women from claiming their rights within Islam, 
such as the right to own property and to remarry after the death 
of a husband or divorce. According to Ahmed, the authoritarian 
imposition of the hijab, or veiling, was a function of the Umayad, 
and, particularly, the Abbasid periods of Islamic history." 

Instead of viewing Islam and Christianity as polar opposites 
of each other, separated by geography and ideology, students are 
exposed to works by scholars like Anouar Majid, Talal Asad, and 
Saba Mahmood, all of whom investigate common threads in the 
intellectual currents within each religious tradition. Majid’s A Call 
for Heresy grapples with the question of how to reconcile moder- 
nity with the spiritual precepts of Islam. Instead of casting the West 
and particularly the U.S. and Islam as polar opposites in a post-9/11 
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world, Majid tries to establish similarities in the foundational texts 
of both. Citing early Puritan thinkers like John Winthrop, William 
Bradford, and Jonathan Edwards, Majid points out that the early 
Puritan leaders had a vision of establishing an ideal, egalitarian 
community, a vision not very different from that embodied in early 
Islam. While the writers of documents like the U.S. Constitution 
and the Declaration of Independence consciously chose to separate 
religious life from that of the nation, this separation of the church 
and the state is not as clear in the present-day U.S. as it was origi- 
nally intended to be. With the rise in evangelical Christianity, there 
has been a resurgence of the kind of early Puritanical rhetoric that 
was prevalent in the writings of Winthrop and Edwards. Having 
established a basic similarity between the U.S. and Islam, Majid 
argues that the return to religious fundamentalism, worldwide, is a 
corollary to globalization and the uneven distribution of the spoils 
of global capitalism. 

Saba Mahmood’s Politics of Piety, her ethnographic study of 
the mosque (or piety) movement in Cairo, Egypt, questions the 
biases of western feminism, which assume patriarchy and female 
agency to be in sharp opposition to each other.’ In her study of 
the mosque movement, she finds that women in Islamic societies 
do not operate under the strict binary of support for patriarchy 
or defiant opposition. While apparently supporting conservative 
practices like hijab, prayer, and varied practices of traditional Mus- 
lim life, these women work on subtly changing the structures of 
religious orthodoxy while inhabiting and interacting with these 
structures. For example, Mahmood argues that many mosques 
have female discussion leaders, and women engage in lively debates 
with their leaders about various aspects of their lives with regard 
to dress, prayer, and family responsibilities. In an interview pub- 
lished online, Mahmood argues that mosques were traditionally 
male spaces, but with the start of the piety movement, five hundred 
women started showing up at a mosque twice a week (“The Light”). 
She considers this to be transformative because although they were 
using the same religious text, they were reading it differently. Mah- 
mood also cites the example of a woman, who, due to her more 
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extensive scriptural knowledge, was able to challenge the imam or 
official leader of the mosque and assert her right to lead her female 
companions in prayer (“The Light”). Mahmood explores the move- 
ments of ethical reform like the piety movement in Egypt to study 
ways in which they “unsettle key assumptions of the secular-liberal 
imagination even when they do not aim to transform the state” 
(78). In exploring the imbrication of religion in the structures of 
the Egyptian state, Mahmood, like Majid, blurs the boundaries of 
the secular and the religious in western liberal democracies, calling 
attention to Puritanism in America. Thus, both Majid and Mah- 
mood trace commonalities between western and Islamic polities 
rather than view them in the light of Samuel Huntington's theory of 
a “clash of civilizations.” The “clash of civilizations theory,’ in brief, 
is the argument presented by Huntington that after the end of the 
Cold War, religion, rather than political ideology, becomes the fault 
line along which political conflicts emerge. 

Judith Butler is most widely known as a scholar/theorist of gen- 
der studies and as a scholar of non-normative sexualities. Her work, 
however, defies such pigeonholing. From early works like Gender 
Trouble and Bodies That Matter, Butler’s subsequent works like Pre- 
carious Life and Antigones Claim seek to draw parallels between 
the marginality of the lives of gay and lesbian subjects with respect 
to the state with other marginalized people not recognized by the 
state, like illegal immigrants and those detained in the War Against 
Terror. Drawing on such classical works as Sophocles’ Antigone, 
Butler painstakingly points to parallels between the lack of recog- 
nition of queer families within the heteronormative structures of 
the state and the lack of accommodation of detainees and illegal 
immigrants to the obligation to meet basic human rights, like the 
right to humane treatment, fair trial, and mourning and memori- 
alization, among others. It is only with the recent June 26, 2015, 
USS. Supreme Court ruling that same sex marriage can no longer be 
banned by individual states. This is the greatest legal victory for gay 
rights advocates in recent times. 

In texts written prior to this ruling, Butler is sharply critical of 
hierarchies that present capitalist modernity and states following 
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this system as better preservers of human rights. She also criti- 
cizes the tendency of such states to consider the rest of the world, 
particularly those following Islam, as primitive and barbarous. In 
a recent essay, “Bodies in Alliance and the Politics of the Street, 
Butler points out how countries like the Netherlands subject immi- 
grants from Islamic countries to tests to assess their openness to 
progressive movements like gay and lesbian marriage equality. 
Since homosexuality is a taboo in Islam, immigrants from these 
countries will be unable to establish themselves as appropriately 
progressive. In the same vein, Butler is also highly critical of French 
feminists who advocate for transgender rights and the rights of 
transgendered people to dress of their own volition in public spaces 
while ironically opposing Islamic religious dress like the veil or 
hijab in public schools for undermining the secular identity of the 
French nation. She wonders why the rights of religious minorities 
are being diminished or negated while the rights of sexual minori- 
ties are accommodated? Moreover, why does accommodation of 
the rights of sexual minorities in western European nations become 
a sign of progressivism and freedom when those pursuing religions 
like Islam are faced with more obstacles in the cultural expression 
of their religious identities? Butler opines: 


Hence, we are left to fathom the many universalist French 
feminists who call upon the police to arrest, detain, fine, 
and sometimes deport women wearing the Niqab or the 
Burka in the public sphere in France. What sort of poli- 
tics is this that recruits the police function of the state to 
monitor and restrict women from religious minorities in 
the public sphere? Why would the same universalists (Elis- 
abeth Badinter) openly affirm the rights of transgendered 
people to freely appear in public while restricting that very 
right to women who happen to wear religious clothing that 
offends the sensibilities of die-hard secularists? If the right 
to appear is to be honored “universally” it would not be able 
to survive such an obvious and insupportable contradic- 
tion. (Butler, “Bodies in Alliance”) 
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Butler adamantly insists on the equality of human claims and 
refuses to see one kind of identity struggle as more legitimate than 
the other. Even though she is an American, first-world feminist, 
queer theorist, and Jewish, she does not privilege any of these aspects 
of her identity and these struggles as more legitimate than others. 
On the contrary, she explores ways in which one can oppose the 
Israeli state from a Jewish standpoint and refuse the label of being a 
self-hating anti-Semite. Butler’s refusal to privilege any one kind of 
component of identity as more deserving of accommodation than 
another and her insistence on the shared struggle for human rights 
in diverse areas provide a theoretical space to rethink how inclusive 
excellence, defined by UW-Stout as “fostering inspiration through 
diversity, equity, inclusion, and excellence,’ can be approached and 
taught in the honors curriculum. 

How can we translate some of these theoretical ideas derived 
from Butler into specific strategies for the honors curriculum on 
diversity? For one, honors courses on diversity should focus on 
multiple and ongoing struggles for equity and justice. The old 
model of having a course on U.S. race and ethnic studies and 
another on global perspectives is unproductive. Race, religion, gen- 
der, sexuality, and other components of diversity have to be studied 
in a comparative framework. The discourse of gender is integrally 
linked to post-9/11 racial formations as the chief arsenal in vili- 
fying Islam since the charge of misogyny is easily leveled against 
it. Butler's formulations and warnings against an easy shorthand 
of equating Islam to a pre-modern time frame, backwardness and 
misogyny, while championing Christianity and the secular West as 
avatars of progressivism and womens rights can be interrogated 
fruitfully in this course. 

In what follows, I examine a few print and film texts I have 
taught in the course thus far and the methods I have used to train 
honors students against the pitfalls of these easily received and 
unexamined binaristic assumptions about cultures. Studying a 
novel like Amy Waldman’s The Submission helps them examine 
notions of women’s rights in Islamic and secular western societ- 
ies and obliges students to rethink their assumptions vis-a-vis 
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greater freedom and autonomy for women in the U.S. and oppres- 
sion for women in Islamic societies. This novel also leads them to 
question the received division of the world into the secular West, 
which includes the U.S., and the pre-modern religious East, which 
includes the nations following Islam. 

In Waldman’s The Submission, readers encounter a very dif- 
ferent vision of a Muslim woman’s agency. The novel is a fictional 
representation of the 9/11 memorial controversy through which 
students are introduced to the debates that ensued over the pro- 
posal of building an inter-faith religious center close to ground zero. 
The novel re-imagines the 9/11 memorial controversy as a design 
contest in which the winning design, submitted anonymously, 
turns out to be the work of Mohammad Khan, a Muslim architect, 
with the proposal including a garden resembling an Islamic para- 
dise. This win results in a polarization between victims’ families, 
who view this as an insensitive insult, and defenders of freedom of 
religion, who want to honor the civic process but eventually suc- 
cumb to popular sentiment and then pressure Mohammad Khan to 
withdraw his design. In the midst of this controversy, at the public 
hearing, Asma, a Bangladeshi widow of an undocumented worker 
who died in the Twin Towers, makes a passionate speech in Bengali 
about her loss as a Muslim woman, blurring the categories of Mus- 
lims as perpetrators and non-Muslims as the victims of the tragedy. 
Later in the novel, Asma becomes the target of a random act of 
violence and dies because of this tragic attack. 

Waldman’s The Submission raises two critical issues pertaining 
to Muslim identity in the U.S. The first issue concerns the separation 
of religion from American public life. The author suggests that the 
eighteenth-century, post-Enlightenment ideology that shaped the 
foundational documents of the American nation and defined the 
ethos of the country have become compromised after the trauma 
of 9/11. Waldman’s novel invokes the resurgence of America as a 
Christian community, invoking Majid’s study, which analyzes the 
re-emergence of the idea of a religious and specifically Christian 
national identity for the U.S. 
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The second controversy the novel touches on is the more 
complicated issue of what is a publicly grievable death and whose 
deaths deserve and receive memorialization after a traumatic event 
like 9/11. These issues are raised by Butler in Precarious Life and 
are echoed in the sentiments of Asma, the widow of the undocu- 
mented Bangladeshi victim of 9/11.Writing under a climate of de 
facto censorship in the immediate aftermath of 9/11 and the pas- 
sage of Patriot Act legislation by President George W. Bush, Butler 
makes an ardent plea for mourning, especially mourning for those 
whose deaths are not recognized as human losses. She includes 
in this group the countless dead who are unmourned because 
they have been victims of HIV or are the dehumanized inmates 
of Guantanamo Bay, who have been denied indefinitely universal 
human rights to legal trial, or Palestinian civilians and children 
whose deaths seldom receive any mention in U.S. news media. For 
Butler, grief and mourning represent “the transformative effect of 
loss” (Precarious 21). Butler also notes that feminism has been co- 
opted historically for imperial designs, and she references Gayatri 
Chakravorty Spivak‘s classic essay “Can the Subaltern Speak?” to re- 
invoke the use of feminism to liberate brown women from brown 
men. Butler does not want to align herself to a feminism that sets 
up first-world and third-world hierarchies among women and uses 
Islam and its restrictions on women as a rationale for imperial war. 
Butler is positing a very different kind of feminism than the ste- 
reotypical nineteenth-century missionary/savior posture. Instead, 
Butler draws attention to “the precariousness of those lives that we 
destroyed,’ admitting American responsibility for the destruction 
of civilian life in Afghanistan as well as the drone strikes that are 
still continuing (Precarious 150). She thinks it is from this recog- 
nition of the precariousness of the life of the other that a broad 
consensus against the war can be generated. 

In Waldman’s The Submission, Asma makes a plea to mourn the 
life of a victim who is, generally speaking, unmournable. Because 
her husband has no legal status as a citizen or legal alien, his death, 
like those of HIV victims, Guantanamo residents, and other such 
categories of individuals, is denied recognition as a human death. 
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Asma does not accept this situation in a spirit of religious resigna- 
tion. In fact, her faith gives her the courage to insert herself in a 
secular space, a public hearing about the memorial. In her speech, 
which she gives in Bengali, she decimates the notion that Muslims 
were perpetrators and not victims of 9/11 and speaks in support of 
the chosen design. This speech pushes her into the limelight. Later 
in the novel, however, when she is randomly stabbed by a stranger, 
this tragic event helps to bring the Bangladeshi community closer 
together and enables them to express their feelings more openly 
rather than be forced into the role of a silent minority. For Asma, 
the act of mourning is recognition of her humanity and her agency. 

After reading this text, students are invited to ask questions 
about Muslim women’s lives. Some possible questions might 
include the following: 


1. Are these women able to claim agency and autonomy by 
reclaiming traditional religious practices like reading the 
Koran and praying? 


2. How can we rethink ideas of freedom and agency in the light 
of these differences? 


3. Can we conceptualize freedom for women more broadly 
than just freedom of dress or movement into the public 
sphere? 


Another text studied in the course is Valarie Kaur’s documen- 
tary Divided We Fall, which examines hate crimes and rampant 
prejudice against Sikhs in the wake of 9/11. In a section of this 
documentary, the new racialization of Arabs, South Asians, and 
Sikhs is traced in the long background of hate crimes and racial 
prejudice. The killing of Balbir Singh Sodhi in Mesa, Arizona, on 
September 15, 2001, marks one of the first fatalities of anti-Mus- 
lim/South Asian prejudice. This murder is compared to other hate 
crimes such as the killings of James Byrd, an African American 
man murdered by white supremacists in Jasper, Texas, in 1998, and 
Matthew Shepard, a student at the University of Wyoming who 
was tortured and left to die in Laramie, also in 1998, because of 
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his homosexual identity. The documentary deliberately forces audi- 
ences to see commonalities in varied expressions of hate. Although 
the speaker in the documentary laments the lack of sufficient pub- 
lic outrage at the death of the Sikh victims, she sees these deaths 
in a continuum and asks the audience to reflect on what inspires 
mourning and remembrance and who is consigned to oblivion. The 
death of African American James Byrd and the murder of Matthew 
Shephard, the gay student in Laramie, garner far greater outrage 
and protest. By exposing the common links of bigotry and hatred, 
the film is calling for strategic alliances. 

Divided We Fall also makes the important connection between 
the detention and interrogation of suspected Muslims and Arabs 
to the earlier historic internment experiences of Japanese Ameri- 
cans during the Second World War. Seeing these actions as part of 
a continuum helps students to recognize the excesses of paranoia 
and national security, the demonization and scapegoating of inno- 
cents. Present-day Islamophobia is seen as a parallel to xenophobia 
against Japanese after the attack on Pearl Harbor. 

The theme of racial profiling and backlash against Muslims 
in post-9/11 America is also examined in the Bollywood film My 
Name is Khan, which is also part of the course curriculum. This 
film is in the genre of the Bollywood musical romance, but despite 
its sentimental presentation it tackles many components of inclu- 
sive excellence. The protagonist, Rizwan Khan, is a South Asian 
Muslim immigrant who also has Asperger's Syndrome. Students 
are presented with several aspects of his marginality, which include 
religion, skin color, and disability, and his difficulty fitting into 
mainstream America. Rizwan’s adopted son, Sam, becomes a vic- 
tim of a hate crime. The film veers toward tragedy after the murder 
of Sam by a group of teenage bullies, but in fact it charts a process 
of recuperation and racial integration and forgiveness after trauma. 
The film depicts Khan's ability to identify with the struggles of rural 
African Americans facing hurricanes in the South and empathize 
with their losses. The film also highlights ethnic and religious ten- 
sions between Hindus and Muslims in the South Asian immigrant 
community. Through Rizwan’ long and frustrating attempt to meet 
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the president to tell him his name is Khan and that he is not a ter- 
rorist, the viewer is taken on a journey into the complex, diverse 
cultural landscape of the post-9/11 U.S. 


CREATING A CONTEXT IN WHICH PRESENT-DAY STUDENTS MAY 
STUDY THE AFTER-EFFECTS OF 9/11 


Students often understand these concepts of racial inequities, 
profiling, and injustice at a theoretical level but feel disconnected, 
given their context as students at a small Midwestern university 
town when they try to relate to a national and global event like 
9/11. Moreover, a generational distance from this event already 
exists for traditional-age honors students taking this course. Many 
of these students were between the ages of five and seven in 2001 
and have limited personal experience or memory of the national 
trauma from which to draw. To negotiate this problem of geo- 
graphical and generational distance from the history being studied, 
I designed a specific assignment that asked students to use materi- 
als in the library archives in order to answer these questions: “How 
did the community in the Chippewa Valley in western Wisconsin, 
where UW-Stout is located, experience and respond to 9/11, and 
how do the local experiences connect with course materials, fiction, 
films, and memoirs of the traumatic event?” I found that by having 
an introductory session in the library archives and drawing on the 
dedicated support from the archives staff, students discovered some 
startling glimpses of the past. For example, student research in the 
archives of the local newspapers and the student weekly newspa- 
per, Stoutonia, revealed that there were students at UW-Stout who 
had relatives in the Pentagon and who, for several hours, did not 
know their whereabouts. Through archival research sources, stu- 
dents found out the existence of a still surviving 9/11 memorial on 
campus near the Applied Arts building. Students also found it very 
interesting to research the recurrent scares of domestic terrorism 
and the examples of the pipe bomber and the arsonist, who emerged 
in the small, mostly white, university community of Menomonie, 
WI shortly after the 9/11 attacks. The perpetrators of these crimes 
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were discovered. Luke Helder, a UW-Stout student, was found, in 
2002, to be the infamous Midwest pipe bomber who was attempt- 
ing to make a smiley face across the map of the US. by planting 
pipe bombs in mailboxes across the country. The best papers the 
students wrote not only found interesting primary source materials 
about the impact of 9/11 in the local community but extended class 
discussions about racial profiling to ask if there indeed was a single 
profile of a terrorist and if it was justifiable to profile Muslims and 
Sikhs, when so-called normal, Midwestern students and residents 
were capable of criminal behavior resembling that of terrorists. 
The archival research allowed students to bring this tragedy 
closer to home by enabling them to feel a personal sense of owner- 
ship and discovery in relation to the material. For a final project, I 
designed an assignment that asked students to think about ways in 
which they could promote a peaceful and diverse world and incul- 
cate this message among youth. What could be done to promote 
narratives of peaceful co-existence instead of ideologies of intoler- 
ance and racial exclusivism? Students were invited to supplement 
the research paper with creative projects that could include art 
work, videos, comics, songs, and other materials that spread a mes- 
sage of peace and tolerance and rejected hatred in a language and 
style that could make an impact on youth. I received some inspir- 
ing final projects, including a series of digital paintings of torture 
by a graphic design major, followed by a research paper that traced 
the visual representations of torture from the past to Abu Ghraib, 
advocating against these methods of interrogation. Another project 
included a fictional diary of a Guantanamo Bay inmate, advocating 
against indefinite detention without trial. The end of the semester 
evaluations clearly demonstrated that students had been exposed to 
challenging ideas that obliged them to reconfigure earlier received 
knowledge of 9/11. The process of encountering some of the course 
material certainly proved to be difficult and emotionally challeng- 
ing to some students. Others found that their old certitude about 
patriotism had been shaken, and they were still trying to recon- 
cile love for their country with the knowledge of its fallibilities. I 
hoped that leaving my students with some theoretical concepts of 
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cosmopolitanism would help them in the work of resolving their 
dilemmas. 

The process of creating and teaching “After 9/11” has helped 
me understand the complexities of racial identity in the contempo- 
rary U.S. and become more attentive to them as I teach racial and 
ethnic diversity content in honors courses. This process has also 
helped me rethink my own research agenda as well as investigate 
ways in which students and faculty can collaborate in undergradu- 
ate humanities research projects. In the next iteration of the course, 
I will work on developing some of these elements. For example, the 
series of digital paintings created by a student in this course has 
sparked my own interest in the visual archive of post-9/11 violence 
and torture. I am also thinking of offering this course over the win- 
term, with a Study Away component in New York City. 

The questions that originally inspired me to create a course on 
9/11 literature have become even more urgent in the time since I 
first taught the course. Even though 2016 marked the fifteen-year 
anniversary of 9/11, radical Islam has morphed from its 9/11 incar- 
nation of Al Qaeda to the even more violent and dangerous shape 
of the armed forces of the Islamic State. Acts of terror continue to 
be enacted by ISIS sympathizers in European countries and the 
US. Meanwhile, prejudice and violence against Muslim Americans 
continue to escalate. There is a greater need than ever to study the 
interconnected nature of these events and to strive even harder for 
a cosmopolitan sensibility that promotes peace and understanding 
as a basic expectation of honors education. 
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NOTES 


‘Inclusive excellence, which focuses on increasing diversity in 
the composition of the university and producing the best learning 
environments so that students from diverse backgrounds can suc- 
ceed, is a planning priority in many institutions. As noted, inclusive 
excellence has been a major initiative of the Association of Ameri- 
can Colleges and Universities (AAC&U). On its website on diversity, 
titled “Making Excellence Inclusive,’ appears the following: 


AAC&U calls for higher education to address diversity, 
inclusion, and equity as critical to the wellbeing of demo- 
cratic culture. Making excellence inclusive is thus an active 
process through which colleges and universities achieve 
excellence in learning, teaching, student development, 
institutional functioning, and engagement in local and 
global communities (AAC&U website, “Making Excellence 
Inclusive”). 


The following passage is excerpted from the University of Wis- 
consin-Stout website, “Inclusive Excellence”: 


Inclusive Excellence is a UW System planning process 
aimed at creating a set of initiatives to achieve an integrated 
set of goals surrounding diversity. In particular, Inclusive 
Excellence 


¢ Employs a dual focus in diversity efforts, concentrat- 
ing on both increasing compositional diversity and 
creating learning environments in which students of 
all backgrounds can thrive; 


* Requires a more comprehensive, widespread level of 
engagement and commitment ensuring that every 
student fulfills their educational potential; 
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Places the mission of diversity at the center of insti- 
tutional life so that it becomes a core organizing 
principle around which institutional decisions are 
made; 


Calls for a close attentiveness to the student experi- 
ence itself including the impact of race and ethnicity, 
and the influence of physical ability, sexual orienta- 
tion, gender expression, socioeconomic background, 
and first-generation status on their learning experi- 
ences; and 


Demands that the ideals of diversity and excellence 
be pursued as the interconnected and interdependent 
goals they are. 


UW-Stout is a community committed to this process, whose 
aim is to cultivate an environment fostering and promot- 
ing diversity, equity, inclusion, and accountability at every 
level of university life. We value the diversity intrinsically 
and for the benefits it brings to our community. We are 
engaged in creating learning environments in which stu- 
dents, faculty, and staff of all backgrounds can thrive and 
fulfill their academic, personal, and professional potential 
in an increasingly diverse global environment. 


The UW System and UW-Stout are inclusive of diversity in 
the areas including, but not limited to, the following: 


Age 

Ancestry 

Arrest or conviction record 
Color 

Gender identity or expression 
Genetic testing 


Marital status 
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° Sexual orientation 

* Veterans status or military membership 
* Mental disability 

* National origin 

° Physical disability 

* Political affiliation 

¢ Pregnancy 

° Race 

* Religion or creed 


* Use or nonuse of lawful products off the employer's 
premises during nonworking hours (UW-Stout web- 
site “Inclusive Excellence”) 


*The study of four designated U.S. minorities is mandated by 
the UW-System. It originated in the UW System Design for Diver- 
sity Plan that existed from 1988-98. In 1998, when Plan 2008 
succeeded the Design for Diversity initiative, the three-credit 
graduation requirement to study the four federally designated 
minorities remained unchanged. Also, different universities within 
the UW-System have interpreted and applied the requirements dif- 
ferently. Based on a look at the online undergraduate catalogs of 
UW schools, many differences appear. For example, UW-Whitewa- 
ter and UW-Stevens Point both require a three-credit U.S. diversity 
course. Stevens Point does not specify the study of four U.S. minor- 
ities in its undergraduate requirements while Whitewater does. 
UW-Stout, my own school, requires six credits of race and ethnicity 
content. 


*Swadeshi in Indian languages like Bengali and Hindi translates 
to the rule of a country by its own people. It was a basic principle 
structuring the Indian independence movement, which led to the 
successful end of British colonial rule and political independence 
for India in 1947. 
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“Although India declares itself to be secular, unlike its neigh- 
bor Pakistan, Hindu nationalism has been a strong current in the 
independence movement. Gandhi was assassinated by a Hindu 
religious extremist. In recent times, the political party representing 
this brand of exclusive religious nationalism has gained ascendancy, 
with the right wing Hindu party currently holding the political 
majority and power at the national level. 


*Amartya Sen notes that Gandhi and Tagore, who were both 
committed to Indian independence, clashed on many aspects of the 
independence movement. Although Tagore was deeply critical of 
British rule and publicly protested against many colonial policies, 
he did not ever reject western civilization in rejecting western colo- 
nialism. Tagore, according to Sen, “rebelled against the strongly 
nationalist form that the independence movement took” and was 
critical of Gandhi's reliance on Hinduism in mobilizing the mass 
movement against colonialism (Argumentative Indian 107). Tagore 
was committed to post-Enlightenment scientific rationality and did 
not agree with Gandhi's valorization of Hindu spirituality over this 
discourse. 


°The Mughal dynasty, originally invaders from central Asia, 
ruled in India from the sixteenth to the eighteenth centuries. This 
dynasty was able to unify most of India, set up an effective admin- 
istration, promote harmony among Hindus and Muslims, and 
promote arts and learning. 


Following the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor, President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt signed Executive Order 9066 in February 
1942, which authorized the forceful removal or internment of peo- 
ple of Japanese origin. More than 100,000 USS. citizens of Japanese 
origin were sent to internment camps. In 1980, under mounting 
pressure, President Jimmy Carter opened an investigation on the 
justification of these governmental actions. The Commission did 
not find evidence of Japanese disloyalty. This finding led to the pas- 
sage of the 1988 Civil Liberties Act, signed by President Reagan, 
which offered reparations to survivors of these camps. 
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*The Chinese Exclusion Act of 1882 was the first major law in 
US. history that restricted immigration; it was enacted as a result 
of growing fears on the west coast that the unemployment and 
declining wages of the native population were due to the arrival of 
Chinese workers, who were viewed as racially inferior. 


*In the 1920s, U.S. law allowed naturalization only for “free 
white people.” In 1923, Bhagat Singh Thind, a South Asian immi- 
grant, petitioned for U.S. citizenship on the grounds that Asian 
Indians belonged to the Caucasian race. His case was denied by the 
Supreme Court, which ruled that even though Thind was Cauca- 
sian, as defined by anthropologists, he was not white. This decision 
marked a shift in a case three months previous to Thind’s, when a 
Japanese native, Takao Ozawa, tried to petition for US. citizenship 
on the basis of the fact that his skin was white. His petition was 
denied on the grounds that he was not of the Caucasian race. In 
Thind’s case, even though his Caucasian race was not disputed, he 
was not granted citizenship because he was not white according to 
the common understanding of “whiteness.” These early examples 
reveal the shifting and constructed nature of whiteness and Ameri- 
can belonging, which is exacerbated in post-9/11 America, with a 
redrawing of borders for Americans and enemy races. For further 
elaboration of the shifting nature of racial construction, see Jenni- 
fer Lee and Frank D. Bean's “Re-inventing the Color Line” 


"On August 9, 2014, Michael Brown, an African American 
youth, was shot by police officer Darren Wilson, in Ferguson, Mis- 
souri, which led to widespread protests that turned violent. The 
officer was not indicted for the death of Michael Brown. 


"Sikhs were attacked immediately after 9/11. Their religiously 
mandated attire of turbans made them visually similar to Al Qaeda 
and other Islamic extremists responsible for the 9/11 attacks. In 
spite of a vigorous campaign by the Sikh community to educate 
American people about their religion, on August 5, 2012, a Sikh 
temple known as “gurdwara” in Oak Creek, WI, was attacked by 
a white supremacist gunman who claimed the lives of six Sikh 
followers. 
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"See Loretta Napoleoni’s Terrorism and the Economy for 
an analysis of 9/11 and the retaliatory wars that led to the credit 
crunch and eventually to the Great Recession of 2008. Napoleoni is 
critical of Alan Greenspan's policy of lowering interest rates, which 
began in the 1990s and started the sub-prime mortgage crisis. The 
staggering cost of the wars in Afghanistan and Iraq broke the arti- 
ficially created real estate bubble, plunging the world into global 
recession. Napoleoni argues further that the cost of the wars “sucks 
money and lives from the state and taxpayer, without contributing 
anything to peace and to the economy” (71). 


Amy Lutz’s “Who Joins the Military?” analyzed many demo- 
graphic factors; she concludes: “In sum, the economic elite are very 
unlikely to serve in the military” (178). In 2000, African Americans 
were over-represented in the military as compared to military age 
African Americans who were not in the military. 


“Umayad is the first great dynasty to rule over the Muslim 
Empire from 651 to 750 AD, following the first civil war over suc- 
cession. The Umayad dynasty was followed by the Abbasid dynasty, 
which ruled from 750-1258 AD, when they were overthrown by 
the Mongols. 


‘The mosque movement, also known as the piety movement, 
refers to the movement in recent decades in many Islamic coun- 
tries, like Egypt, in which women are becoming actively engaged 
in studying Islam. This study often takes place within mosques, 
which have traditionally been male spaces. Unlike within Islamic 
fundamentalism, women engaged in the mosque movement are 
interested in exploring how to lead more spiritually meaningful 
lives without rejecting education, employment, and other institu- 
tions of modernity. 
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sian Americans were once labeled the so-called “Model 

Minority,’ which implied this subpopulation—in contrast to 
other ethnic minority Americans—experienced few dilemmas or 
difficulties adapting to the mainstream culture, instead demon- 
strating exceptional performance in school without presenting 
the distresses experienced by other immigrant Americans. Suzuki 
(2002) discussed the inaccuracy and the hazards associated with 
this stereotype, yet found the “Model Minority” label continues to 
be pervasive in spite of the shortcomings of this label (pp. 22-23). 
As a corollary to our research on Asian Americans, with specific 
attentiveness to multigenerational ethnic Koreans, we recognized 
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the importance of education and academic achievement for this 
American minority group but also documented this achievement 
was hardly without challenges or complications for many. More- 
over, we conjecture that honors colleges and programs need to be 
attentive to a student’s family dynamics to provide better and more 
effective support for students who identify with collectivist cultures 
such as Korean and Asian American. 

With the exception of those who identify as Native Americans 
or as African Americans whose ancestors did not choose to come to 
the Americas of their own free will, the United States is composed 
of a heterogeneity of different immigrant populations. Today’s 
American colleges and universities reflect this heterogeneity, each 
of the subgroups having their own histories, particularly as they 
pertain to the heritage of current and past generations. 

Traditional models of American immigrants use the term “first 
generation” to describe the original migrants, with their children 
and grandchildren referred to as “second generation,’ “third gen- 
eration, and beyond. Colleges use this term in a similar manner, 
with programming offered to assist “first-generation” college stu- 
dents in particular. 

Ethnic Koreans and some other Asian immigrants to the United 
States add a different categorization. Between the traditional first- 
and second-generation distinctions, immigrants who entered the 
United States before the age of twelve are referred to as il chom-o- 
se, the “one-point-five (1.5) generation,’ as noted in Hurh (1990, 
p. 21), whose article, “The 1.5 Generation: A Paragon of Korean- 
American Pluralism,’ employs that designation in its title (see Hurh 
pp. 21-31). A similar definition is suggested by Rumbault and Ima 
(1988) about Southeast Asian refugees (pp. 1-2). 

As noted above, the concept of the 1.5 generation is not neces- 
sarily unique to Koreans (see Zhou, Lee, Vallejo, Tafoya-Estrada, 
and Xiong, 2008, p. 44), but it is most frequently associated with this 
subpopulation. This in-between generation, situated between the 
traditionally defined first generation and their second-generation 
children, offers insights into the adaptation process of an Ameri- 
can ethnic group, which can be generalized to other minorities. Of 
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particular interest to this study is what enhances and attenuates 
academic achievement and success because of generational ante- 
cedents and practices. 


GENERATIONAL DESIGNATIONS OF JAPANESE AND KOREAN 
IMMIGRANTS TO THE U.S. 


Previous studies of Asian American subgroups consider inter- 
generational differences based on distinct demographic categories. 
For example, as Kitano (1981) notes, Japanese Americans have been 
classified by the terms “Issei, Nisei, Sansei, and Yonsei” indicating a 
multigenerational presence in the United States defined by distinct, 
separate generations (p. 131). 

Although there were earlier immigrants from Korea, it was not 
until a third wave of immigration, beginning in the 1960’, that the 
exponential growth of Koreans in America has taken place. As Yu, 
Choe, and Han (2002) explain, the first wave of immigrants during 
the early twentieth century were workers for the Hawaiian sugar 
plantations and comprised approximately 7,000 predominantly 
male immigrants. The Gentlemen’s Agreement of 1907 between the 
United States and Japan (and thus Korea, which was then a Japanese 
territory) as well as the 1924 Immigration Act imposed stringent 
limits on Korean immigration until the 1950s. During the 1950s a 
second wave of Koreans arrived in America as a consequence of the 
Korean War (pp. 73-74). 

According to Kim (2014), a milestone for Asian immigration 
occurred with the passing of the 1965 Immigration Act, which 
ended the quotas based on national origin (p. 157). Since then, the 
third wave of Korean immigration to the United States has been 
rapidly growing. The U.S. Census reported there were 354,529 
ethnic Koreans in America in 1980. By 2010, the Census reported 
that 1,463,474 people self-identified as Koreans, an increase of 33 
percent from the previous Census in 2000, as noted by Hurh and 
Kim (1990) (p. 19; see also U.S. Census Bureau, 2015). Economic 
opportunities, better education for children, and reuniting family 
members were among the reasons for Korean immigration. 
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INTERGENERATIONAL DIFFERENCES AND PSYCHOSOCIAL 
CHARACTERISTICS OF ASIAN IMMIGRANTS 


The reasons for immigration are not particularly unique, but 
the significant number of the 1.5 generation who are immigrat- 
ing is a notable distinction, with this cohort continuing to enter 
the United States to the present day. What is not well documented, 
however, are the psychosocial characteristics that distinguish this 
group and the implications these psychosocial characteristics have 
for education. 

One facet to highlight includes the intergenerational differences 
between the 1.5 generation, and the first and second generation, 
and the ramifications of those differences. Identity and social 
conflicts between different generations have long been discussed, 
particularly between first- and second-generation ethnic Asian 
populations, as Masuda, Matsumoto, and Meredith (1970) note 
(pp. 199-207). Sue and Sue (1971) offered the first theory of Asian 
American personality types considering intergenerational themes. 
Specifically, the authors described different personality types nego- 
tiating acculturation issues, stating there is a transitional sequence 
for Chinese (and, by extension, other Asian subgroups) progressing 
through generations, from tenaciously upholding traditional beliefs 
and values to full acceptance of a bicultural identity (pp. 36-49). It 
should be noted that Tong (1971) strongly dissented from this view 
of acculturation (pp. 1-31), which assumes adaptation to a main- 
stream culture does not preclude one’s heritage culture. 


STRESS AND THE ACCULTURATION PROCESS: A FRAUGHT TOPIC 


There is conflicting information about stress and the accul- 
turation process. Mui and Kang (2006) found an interrelationship 
between acculturative stress and depression among Korean and 
other Asian American groups (pp. 249-54). Similar findings were 
reported by Bernstein, Park, Shin, Cho, and Park (2011) in their 
study of Korean immigrants in New York City; they reported that 
depression was almost twice the rate for this immigrant population 
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as compared to the general U.S. population, taking into account 
both acculturative stress and discrimination (pp. 31-33). 

It is worth noting there is criticism of acculturation theory, 
which may be defined as the adaptation of an immigrant group to 
the dominant mainstream population. Uba (2002) is one of sev- 
eral scholars who question the assumed goals of acculturation for 
American minority populations. She argued that acculturation 
theory reflects the bias of Westernized psychology, minimizing the 
value of ethnic minorities. She questioned why minorities can only 
be considered successful American immigrants if the group con- 
tinues to replace long-held cultural traditions for more mainstream 
behaviors and practices (pp. 103-05). Arguably, Uba is defining cus- 
tomary acculturation theory based on a deficit model (also referred 
to as a cultural deficit model). Solorzano and Yosso (2001) consid- 
ered the model in terms of education, stating that specific minority 
cultural values are dysfunctional compared to mainstream values, 
resulting in educational and social deficits in achievement (p. 6). 

Generational differences in attitudes toward education pro- 
vide several intriguing questions. Asian cultures place great value 
on education, particularly parental expectations of their children’s 
achievements. Kao (1995) compared Asian versus White parents in 
describing the role of parents: “systemic group differences in paren- 
tal behavior exist between Asians and whites [sic]. It may be, on 
average, Asian parents not only have higher expectations of their 
children but are also unwilling to negotiate these terms” (p. 125, 
emphasis added). 

The acculturation process may attenuate, but does not mitigate, 
parental involvement in children’s education. Portes and MacLeod 
(1999) noted students of Chinese and Korean parents succeeded in 
school regardless of whether they attended high-status or poorer 
schools, particularly compared to students of other ethnic sub- 
groups (p. 391). 


CULTURE AND CONTEXTUALISM 


In explaining the prioritizing of education within Asian cul- 
ture, Hirschman and Wong (1986) stated the roots of this value 
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originate from the context of collectivism and its ethical prin- 
ciples, especially that the group (such as one’s family) status is as 
important if not more important than individual achievement (pp. 
3-4). Chen and Uttal (1988) noted that another important ante- 
cedent is the Confucian view of education, where education is a 
key component of self-improvement, regardless of class (p. 353). 
Although this account is common, Rumbaut and Ima (1988) stated 
other Asian subgroups influenced by Confucianism—specifically 
Southeast Asians—are less successful in school compared to their 
Korean, Chinese, and Japanese counterparts (p. 119). Portes and 
MacLeod (1999) also noted many of Chinese and Korean ethnicity 
are Christians (p. 391), yet as Park and Cho (1995) point out, the 
values of Confucianism pervade Korean culture despite the hetero- 
geneity of religious beliefs (p. 118-20). 

As to the prevalence of parental influence, filial piety is a fre- 
quent theme in the writings about Asian American families. Hwang 
(1999) emphasized the Confucian roots of this theme: “the Confu- 
cian idea of filial piety is constructed on the simple fact that one’s 
body exists solely because of one’s parents” (p. 169). A more corpo- 
real view of filial piety offered by Mehta and Ko (2004), includes the 
belief that one must pay attention to parents’ wishes and obey their 
preferences, while pleasing one’s parents and bringing them honor 
(p. S77). The practical implication of filial piety is that a student is 
not attending school only for her or his individual achievement or 
advancement, but that the success of the student reflects favorably 
on parents and the family. Another application of filial piety is par- 
ents are expected to have an active role in the decisions about their 
child’s education. 

Szapocznik and Kurtines (1993) illustrate the interrelationship 
between the individual, family, and culture by considering the con- 
cept of contextualism. Figure 1 illustrates the traditional view of 
the influence of culture and family in the development of the indi- 
vidual. The traditional view is that family and culture are just two 
of perhaps numerous variables important in perceiving the indi- 
vidual. Szapocznik and Kurtines illustrate a different perspective, 
where the individual is embedded in her or his family, while the 
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family itself is embedded in a culture. This perspective implies that 
an individual cannot be fully understood without acknowledging 
the importance of family and that family cannot be fully under- 
stood without acknowledging their culture. Further, an individual's 
understanding of culture is mediated by family (1993, p. 402). 


Ficure 1. O Lp AND New ConTEXTUALIST PARADIGMS 
(Szapocznik AND Kurtines, 1993, p. 402) 


Old Contextualist Paradigm 


NZ 


New Contextualist Paradigm 


SAMILy 


INDIVIDUAL 
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A recent image associated with Korean and Asian Americans 
is the “Tiger Mom,’ first described in Battle Hymn of the Tiger 
Mother (2011), a popular book written by author Amy Chua. As 
Juang, Qin, and Park (2013) note, the book details the parenting 
practices of a Chinese mother who is highly controlling, authori- 
tarian, and strongly limiting of children’s extracurricular activities 
to drive her children to succeed educationally (p. 2). Although the 
authors disagree with the general stereotype, there is affirmation 
about the uniqueness of parental involvement within Chinese, 
Korean, Japanese, and other Asian American families. Disagree- 
ing with the description of “authoritarian” to describe Chinese and 
Asian parenting, Chao (1994) reframed such parenting practices as 
being more accurately described as “training” of children via the 
authority of the parent (pp. 1111-19). Nonetheless, what remains 
consistent is the observation that traditional Asian parents are inte- 
gral to the education of their children. Indeed, Mordkowitz and 
Ginsburg (1986) note that authoritative Asian parents are involved 
with and support their children’s education efforts by having high 
expectations, monitoring their children’s time for studying, and 
arranging for tutors (pp. 85-91). 

A major contrast should be acknowledged about mainstream 
American culture. Triandis (1988) stated: “Perhaps the most 
important dimension of cultural difference in social behaviour, 
across the diverse cultures of the world, is the relative emphasis on 
individualism v. collectivism” (p. 60). Arguably most of our colleges 
assume the importance of developing and nurturing the success of 
the individual to foster a student who can make independent deci- 
sions via self-reflection based on critical thinking and engagement. 
In contrast, Asian as well as many non-Western cultures empha- 
size interdependence and collectivism (see Chao and Tseng, 2002, 
p. 64; see also Singelis, 1994, p. 580). Students of Asian heritage 
can sustain a personal belief that beyond individual success, their 
achievement is also important for family repute. Accordingly, deci- 
sions about academics may be facilitated in a collective manner 
rather than considered as independent decisions to be made by the 
child. 
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The model offered by Szapocznik and Kurtines (1993) provides 
a further insight, that family—and by extension, parent-child rela- 
tionships—are embedded in cultural practices and traditions such 
as filial piety and parental training of children. The influence of cul- 
ture, then, cannot be ignored as an important variable in supporting 
and encouraging students in education. This influence thus presents 
the question as to whether or not family diversity and ethnic diver- 
sity in general are adequately considered in the development and 
execution of educational programs like honors. An additional and 
important distinction concerns the aforesaid parental participa- 
tion with the Korean college students compared to their non-Asian 
counterparts. Conceivably, the counseling, intervention, and sup- 
port for Korean and other Asian students would be more complex 
because of the origin of their family. 

To reiterate, aside from the typical concerns of being in college 
and the additional load of being an honors student, Korean and 
other Asian students can face significant challenges because of their 
culturally based family expectations. For example, the collegiate 
may have selected her or his major because of parental directives. 
Song and Glick (2004) stated that little difference existed between 
White and Asian men on choice of college major, but that Asian 
women were more likely to select more lucrative college majors 
than their White counterparts (p. 1401). Arguably, parental influ- 
ence affected the academic choices of these students. If students 
find their studies as a pre-medical or pre-law student personally 
unrewarding or overly difficult, they may need to answer to their 
parents as well as their professors about their academic progress 
or lack thereof. As a result, students can experience additional 
stress and strain beyond the usual burdens of succeeding in their 
studies and the self-imposed angst of succeeding in school. Fur- 
ther, as Liem (1997) notes, although referring to the parent-child 
relationship in Asian families as “shame-based parenting” is overly 
simplistic, using shame as well as anger is still a common theme in 
understanding the parent-child relationship (p. 365-66). In their 
study of Asian Indian families, Farver, Xu, Bhandha, Narang, and 
Lieber (2007) identified parental use of shame, guilt, and moral 
obligation to control their adolescents’ behavior (p. 190). 
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Much of the literature about parenting and academics addresses 
generalized issues of different ethnic groups, generally White, 
Latino/Hispanic, Black, and Asian. What is less evident is discus- 
sion of generational differences and the effects of acculturation. 
Vartanian, Karen, Buck, and Cadge (2007) asserted that once indi- 
vidual and family factors are controlled—including generational 
status—parental expectations and family structure are generally 
weaker for Asian Americans compared to non-Asians while par- 
ent immigrant status is stronger (p. 165). Tran and Birman (2010) 
believe that Asian Americans of any generation generally work 
hard and have high educational expectations: “So Asian culture 
may have impacted Asian Americans’ work ethics, but their high 
educational expectations may be a product of American accultura- 
tion and/or their desire to overcome perceived oppression” (p. 111). 
Chung (2001) argued that acculturation processes lessen the dif- 
ferences between Asian Americans of later generations and their 
non-Asian counterparts (p. 384), but also cited the work of Sue and 
Zane (1987), who observed that intergenerational issues and con- 
flict are important themes for many ethnic clients, including clients 
of multiple ethnic generations (p. 37-45). 

A plethora of theories exist about the implications of intergen- 
erational differences on the achievement and psychosocial health 
of Asian American college students. Still, claiming that intergenera- 
tional differences have only negligible effects on this subpopulation 
would be erroneous. Hwang and Ting (2008) observed that eth- 
nic Asian students exhibit higher levels of stress than their White 
(European) counterparts: “acculturative stress is a more proximal 
risk factor for psychological maladjustment than level of accultura- 
tion, even after accounting for the effects of general perceived stress” 
(p. 152). In other words, a student who is the child of second- or 
third- or even subsequent-generation parents can still experience 
acculturative stress, with ethnic Asian students being particularly 
vulnerable to this occurrence. This finding suggests that even stu- 
dents whose cohort is some distance from the original immigrant 
families can have issues because of their ethnicity. 
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THE 1.5 GENERATION 


Our current research is looking at a particular feature of one 
Asian American group, specifically Korean Americans. We previ- 
ously described the characteristics of the 1.5 generation, which are 
observed in other Asian American populations but arguably most 
applicable to ethnic Koreans. The 1.5 generation offers numerous 
issues unique to this cohort. For Hurh (1990), individuals classified 
as part of the 1.5 generation are a hybrid of two different cohorts, 
an “in-between” position of individuals who do not fit traditional 
definitions and models (p. 22). Rumbault and Ima (1988) speci- 
fied 1.5-generation individuals as foreign-born youths immigrating 
to the United States before the age of twelve (p. 1-2). Park (1999) 
noted that the Asian American community uses a more inclusive 
definition for the 1.5 generation, ranging from immigrants who 
have completed grade school to those individuals who have finished 
junior high or high school (p. 140). Shih (1999) viewed the 1.5 gen- 
eration as neither “Korean, “American,” nor “Korean American,’ 
but all three. Park (1999) argued that this position is ambiguous 
and antagonistic in relationship with first- and second-generation 
Koreans (p. 142). Instead of using chronology, Chang and Kim 
(2010) differentiated 1.5- and second-generation Korean Ameri- 
cans based on language proficiency, with 1.5-generation individuals 
fully bilingual while second-generation members have limited, if 
any, aptitude with Korean (p. 44). Similarly, Kim, Brenner, Liang, 
and Asay (2003) stated 1.5-generation subjects of different Asian 
ethnicities report English aptitude as being significant in adjusting 
to American culture (p. 163). Anecdotally, there are Korean Ameri- 
cans who may fit the descriptions for 1.5 generation, but they may 
instead refer to themselves as second generation, and vice versa. 

Limited studies comparing 1.5- and second-generation Kore- 
ans reflect some attitudinal and experiential differences. Lee, Juon, 
Martinez, Hsu, Robinson, Bawa, and Ma (2009) considered men- 
tal health issues based on focus groups consisting of members of 
eight different ethnic Asian groups. Their findings note the pressure 
to meet parental expectations of academic achievement, concerns 
with dealing with family obligations, and the challenge of balancing 
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two different cultures. In particular, many of the participants stated 
being “1.5 or second generation immigrants” was a significant 
source of stress (p. 147). Nonetheless, there are few, if any, studies 
of differences in parent-child relations, particularly as they relate to 
support for and influence on education. 

Our studies of Korean Americans found an intertwined 
relationship between educational achievement and parental 
expectations that is similar to that of other Asian American sub- 
populations. In considering ethnic Korean families, we suspect 
unique generational differences exist between 1.5- versus second- 
generation ethnic Koreans although the empirical research on this 
topic of Koreans in America is scarce. Our current research efforts 
are focused on gathering information from these different cohorts 
to find similarities and contrasts, with a particular interest in the 
parent-child relationship and how it affects educational achieve- 
ment, particularly since the 1.5 generation offers a distinctive 
acculturation experience compared to the more traditional first-/ 
second-/third-generation pattern. 

Often 1.5- and second-generation cohorts are acknowledged 
in research, yet the groups are not distinguished in the analysis of 
the data. For example, prioritizing education facilitated by parental 
influence is a dominant theme with Korean students, as was pre- 
viously described with Asian students as a generalized belief. A 
more subtle but also significant theme is the distinction between 
1.5- and second-generation Korean Americans in attitudes toward 
education. In the previous study by Lee et al. (2009), data from 
the 1.5- and second-generation subjects were aggregated so dis- 
tinctions could not be ascertained. Similarly, other studies, such 
as Kibria (1999), also studied 1.5- and second-generation subjects 
together in the same cohort. 


ACADEMIC ENCOURAGEMENT AND SUPPORT IN HIGHER 
EDUCATION AND HONORS EDUCATION 


Substantial information already exists regarding the encourage- 
ment and support of Korean American students in higher education. 
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Successful students are not necessarily students who are adjusting 
adequately to the college environment. Stated more simply, we may 
be erroneously assuming that optimal academic performance by 
Korean American students, as well as other ethnic Asian students, 
implies optimal adjustment to college life. 

As a general observation, much of the literature is applicable 
and relevant to honors. Students of Asian heritage are a significant 
subpopulation in honors colleges and programs. Henfield, Woo, 
Lin, and Raucsh (2014) stated students identified as Asian Ameri- 
can/Pacific Islander (AAPI) start off as being overrepresented in 
gifted programs in K-12 schools. This observation, they note, has 
been cited in reinforcing the stereotype of AAPIs as the “Model 
Minority,’ a high-achieving American subgroup, as noted above, 
which is otherwise nonprovocative and well-adjusted (p. 137). As 
a consequence, “society has begun to expect excellence from all 
Asian American students,” yet this “imposes pressure to achieve 
social expectations and generates negative experiences related to 
racial bias” (p. 137). Further, the authors stated, “the stereotypical 
image of gifted students as socially awkward, physically inferior, 
and effortlessly high achieving is historically proliferated in pub- 
lic discourse,’ although this is admittedly a stereotype with little 
empirical support (p. 138). The question is whether or not such 
pressures continue in post-secondary education. 

Henfield et al. (2014) studied four female students of Asian 
heritage enrolled in a large, predominantly White Midwestern 
American institution who participated in the university’s honors 
program. Their structured interviews revealed that self-imposed 
high standards within competitive advanced courses caused emo- 
tional distress and emotional dissatisfaction. As for family, Henfield 
et al. stated: “parents’ support and high academic expectations 
influenced participants’ learning attitudes, coping strategies, and 
career plans, which is consistent with previous findings,’ with par- 
ents having a prominent role in choosing a career, generally more 
prestigious, and/or lucrative occupations (p. 145). An interesting 
observation was that these Asian women did utilize academic advi- 
sors and university counselors, which contrasts with the findings 
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from the well-known Terman longitudinal study of giftedness, 
which stated advanced students do not need help from others (cited 
in Henfield et al. p. 145). 

Admittedly, Henfield et al. provided information from a very 
small sample, yet the findings support many of the aforementioned 
observations and theories about the Asian family and their involve- 
ment in their children’s education. Their study provides specific 
examples applicable to both the college experience of Asian stu- 
dents and the context of honors education. 

Discussions about honors generally center on curriculum, 
programming, and recruitment. Perhaps less examined are the per- 
sonal challenges experienced by honors students. Stress associated 
with perfectionism and social disconnections associated with high 
achievement were documented in a short-term study of honors stu- 
dents by Rice, Leever, Christopher, and Porter (2006). The study 
suggested implications for counseling and intervention for these 
students; however, the authors acknowledged their sample was pri- 
marily White (approximately 80 percent) (p. 532). 

The research of Henfield et al. (2014) suggests that the per- 
ceived high achievement of ethnic students should be considered 
within the context of psychosocial health. Stereotypes about the 
“Model Minority,’ such as disproportionate parental involve- 
ment and expectations, among other factors, are not helpful in the 
adjustment of college students. For honors colleges and programs, 
the question is whether the academic challenges inherent in honors 
education exacerbate the already demanding expectations of sim- 
ply being an ethnic Asian student in college. 

In 2017, the National Collegiate Honors Council adopted 
the theme “Just Honors” for the annual conference. Part of the 
description of the theme stated: “it is a challenge that many hon- 
ors programs and colleges, even at diverse institutions, are not 
very diverse” (Fifty-Second NCHC). Although Asian students may 
be more greatly represented in honors than some of their ethnic 
American colleagues, the need still exists for honors programs 
and colleges to recruit and support more Asian students as well as 
other students from different cultures and with different heritages. 
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Therein, a major challenge is apparent. Increasing diversity in edu- 
cation also requires acknowledgement of an increasing need to 
offer a greater variety of resources and support. The case has been 
made that Asian American students of different generations con- 
stitute a qualitatively different cohort than the majority European 
(White) student body. 

To reiterate, Szcapocznik and Kurtines (1993) argued that fam- 
ily and culture are not merely two separate variables among many 
in defining the psychology of the individual: individuals are embed- 
ded within their family and culture. In other words, understanding 
an individual's family and culture is imperative to fully understand- 
ing that individual. The model also suggests that an individual's 
understanding of her or his culture is mediated and facilitated 
by family (p. 401-02). By extension, to fully appreciate the chal- 
lenges of Asian and other ethnic minority students, honors colleges 
and programs need to understand family and cultural dynamics. 
This paradigm does not mean parents should be contacted before 
a student makes a decision because that act would violate student 
confidentiality, but awareness of family on the part of professional 
mentors can be an indispensable resource for a student. 


CONCLUSION 


There are clear diversity issues in providing appropriate 
resources for honors students. The diversity of a campus can be 
overwhelming, yet this diversity cannot be ignored and dismissed 
as not being vital. Family and culture are antecedents to student 
success for all students. As we have reported here, this situation is 
particularly true for Asian students and the various immigrant gen- 
erations with which they identify. The challenge for honors colleges 
and programs and their various administrative, faculty, and staff 
leaders is to acknowledge the diversity of their campus and address 
such diversity. While knowing the idiosyncratic characteristics of 
each minority group on the campus may be challenging, making 
the effort is important. But what is even more crucial, especially as 
first steps, is accepting and acknowledging their presence and the 
particularity of their diversity. 
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Instead of viewing diversity from a deficit perspective, in which 
each group seems to be making demands on limited resources, 
honors programs and colleges should take advantage of the situa- 
tion by recognizing and acknowledging that these groups offer their 
own unique contributions to campus diversity. Cultural contextu- 
alization, where the unique heritage of a student is acknowledged, 
accepted, and addressed, provides the foundation for a better edu- 
cation for all students, not just for one individual. A quotation 
describing the 2017 NCHC Conference expresses this succinctly: 
“Honors is also the place where high-ability, highly engaged stu- 
dents can get the customized education that best serves them, 
regardless of socio-economic status or parental education levels” 
(Fifty-Second NCHC). Particularly because of the primacy of edu- 
cation for so many Asian students and their families, honors colleges 
and programs can help students not only endure but thrive in the 
challenging environment of America’s colleges and universities. 


NOTES 


"The survey used by the authors, the National Education Lon- 
gitudinal Study of 1988, was recently updated in 2012 in their 
longitudinal study of 2002 high school sophomores ten years later 
(National Center for Education Statistics, 2012). There was no 
breakdown of major based on ethnicity in the report, although 
it noted that over 50 percent of students who identified as Asian 
attained a Bachelor’s degree or higher, while the percentage for 
White students was 39.8 percent, 19.8 percent for Black students, 
and 18.7 percent for Hispanic or Latino (p. 8). 
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Re-Imagining the Honors College 
as a Third Place 


Nancy M. WEsT 
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DREAMS AND REALITIES OF SPACE IN HONORS 


n 2013, I visited a certain honors college during the Southern 

Regional Honors Council Conference. Housed in a newly reno- 
vated Georgian-style building, this particular college has a spacious 
lounge that includes leather sofas and club chairs, Oriental-style 
rugs, Kravet upholstery (readers of House Beautiful will know 
what I mean), and two fireplaces. The building is replete with oak- 
paneled conference rooms, insuring that the seminar-style courses 
honors promotes so heavily have just the right setting. The dean's 
office may be the stateliest one I have ever seen; it commands a 
magnificent prospect of rose bushes and an estuary. As we toured 
the facilities, I watched the faces of my comrades. A few looked 
savage with envy. Others looked deflated. “Feeling like a poor rela- 
tive?” someone whispered to me. His college occupies the third 
floor of a former infirmary. 
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When I became director of the Honors College at the Univer- 
sity of Missouri (MU) in 2010, I dreamed of the day when we would 
get such a building ourselves. I fantasized about a miniature Oxford 
right in the heart of Missouri where I would preside as an Ameri- 
canized don, a cross between Natalie Portman and Glenn Close, 
walking the halls in long linen dresses. 

Not willing to wait around for an endowed building, I have 
worked hard to move us from our present location, which is a 
cluster of administrative offices and a conference room we share 
with another unit, to a building on campus that could be renovated 
to suit our needs. But given how much competition exists on our 
campus for space these days, I have made little progress on that 
front. Relocation may happen, or it may be we have to wait for that 
endowed building after all. Either way, we are not moving anytime 
soon. 

In the long meanwhile, I have had plenty of time to think about 
space.’ I now realize that an opulent building is not what I want for 
MU’ honors students. No doubt, buildings like the one I described 
above impress many prospective students and their parents, but 
perhaps other students would be intimidated by such surroundings. 
I have tried to imagine my eighteen-year-old self, a first-generation 
honors student raised in Newark, NJ, feeling at home in such an 
environment. The trouble with these buildings, which have sprung 
up around the country as honors colleges become an increasingly 
attractive target for donorship, is that they reinforce what Kevin 
Knudson describes as a widespread perception of honors as “fly- 
ing in first class” (“Honors”). Such a view sees honors as a reward 
for high ACT scores or GPAs rather than as a challenge. (How can 
you feel challenged while sitting in a Kravet-upholstered chair, 
after all?) Worse still, the particular opulence of these buildings fla- 
grantly aligns honors with white affluence, even as, ironically, much 
effort goes into diversifying the population of honors colleges. 

This is not to say that space does not matter. It matters deeply. 
As Winston Churchill says, “We shape our buildings; thereafter 
they shape us’ (Churchill gtd. in O’Toole 161). What kind of space 
should an honors college occupy, then? Answering this question, I 
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have discovered, requires more than just considering square foot- 
age and architectural features. It means probing deeply into what 
an honors education should be and what kind of role an honors 
college should occupy on its campus. 


WHY AND HOW SPACE MATTERS 


As I considered the kind of building best suited for MU’s Hon- 
ors College, I consulted the work of several sociologists who have 
written on space. The first of these is the German sociologist Georg 
Simmel, whose two-volume book, Sociology: Inquiries into the Con- 
struction of Social Forms, was published in 1908. In chapter nine 
of the first volume of the book, “Space and the Social Ordering of 
Society,’ Simmel explores how the external spaces people inhabit 
influence their internal experiences. He identifies several key char- 
acteristics that transform empty space into meaningful space. 
Meaningful space, he observes, must have: 


1. a sense of uniqueness; 

2. spatial divisions and boundaries; 

3. fixedness of content; and 

4. a sense of its own changeability as a location. (543-620) 


For Simmel, the uniqueness of a space includes not only its 
physical characteristics but also the distinctiveness of its inhabit- 
ants. That is, humans and their activities define space as much as 
inanimate objects and architectural features do. The building that 
houses an honors college thus gains its meaning partly from the 
high caliber of the students who inhabit it. Conversely, the condition 
and nature of a physical space—its splendor, modesty, funkiness, 
or dilapidation—contribute to the social identity of the group who 
uses it, which suggests that the more imposing the building, the 
more honors students can become linked with elitism, even snob- 
bery. I have wondered if it would not be better to house honors 
students in a physical space that embodies some of the qualities we 
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hope to see in them, such as a spirit of innovation, creativity, and 
openness. 

Simmel’s second characteristic, spatial divisions and boundar- 
ies, alerts us to how social groups gain their sense of identity partly 
through constructing their difference from other groups. “The 
boundary,’ writes Simmel, is “not a spatial fact that has sociologi- 
cal consequences but a sociological fact that forms itself spatially” 
(119). In other words, we construct physical boundaries to sym- 
bolize social ones. This observation underscores why our Vice 
Provost for Undergraduate Studies was right when he maintained 
that housing MU’s Honors College within a residence hall, occu- 
pied mainly by honors freshmen, would have been a bad idea. I was 
all for the idea at first, considering that it would have allowed my 
staff and me to interact closely with at least one group of honors 
students. But symbolically, it would have sent the wrong message. 
An honors college needs to serve all of its students, and its space 
must reflect this fact. 

Boundaries mark a space as socially different from other spaces. 
The physical space it occupies can thus establish the social difference 
of an honors college from other colleges on campus. It can suggest 
that an honors college offers its students more resources, support, 
and attention than other students receive on campus, which is an 
age-old promise of honors. But this promise may not be one we 
want to keep making. Perhaps it is time to rethink that promise by 
locating our colleges within spaces that assert the collaboration of 
honors with other colleges/units on campus rather than its separa- 
tion from them. One model currently being considered by our Vice 
Provost, for example, is locating honors within a center dedicated 
to academic excellence. This would mean pairing the honors col- 
lege with the Office of Fellowships and the Office of Undergraduate 
Research, both of which serve all students on campus. 

Simmel’s “fixedness of content” refers to how a physical space 
localizes and fixes social interaction. Simmel emphasizes that indi- 
viduals within social groups require a physical space in order to 
connect with each other and bolster their common identity; with- 
out such spaces, they remain isolated from one another, never 
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possessing more than a vague sense of attachment to their social 
group. Space enables different individuals in a social group to 
encounter each other—and for Simmel, human encounters, no mat- 
ter how brief, are profoundly important. They enable us to change 
through direct contact with one another; as the encounter unfolds, 
we move toward each other, forgetting ourselves, perhaps even get- 
ting carried away in the spontaneity of interaction. Encounters also 
shape our memories. Space, rather than time, is thus paramount 
to memory because it is where pleasurable, important, or event- 
ful encounters occur. In the absence of physical space, Simmel 
writes, memories form much less readily. And so without a space 
where students can meet and interact, they are unlikely to form 
lasting memories around their honors education. Just as important, 
the possibility that diverse social groups within honors, such as 
first-generation, ethnically underrepresented, working-class, and 
affluent students, will spend time together becomes less and less 
likely. 

Simmel’s final characteristic, “changeability as a location” sug- 
gests that meaningful space must anticipate its own outmodedness 
for a specific social group (121). This observation stands at odds 
with the current trend of courting wealthy donors to fund buildings 
for honors colleges. If an honors college, such as the one I visited 
in 2014 acquires its building from a donor wishing to leave a per- 
manent and visible legacy, it must remain within that building even 
if the honors operation outgrows it. For example, members of an 
honors college and a donor might specify the possibility of future 
additions or changes to the building, as needed, leaving funds in 
reserve to effect such developments. 

Another sociologist whose work I consulted is Henri Lefebvre. 
For Lefebvre, physical, mental, and social space are distinct from 
one another, yet they always exist together as different aspects of 
space (5-6). He famously argued that social relations both produce 
space and are shaped by it and that space and society are mutually 
constituted (26). Space, then, is not merely a container but an agent; 
as such, it has the potential to exert tremendous cultural influence. 
As we think about physical space for an honors college, then, we 
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might think about how space has a certain kind of social or cultural 
power. A college located centrally on campus, for example, can 
exert a certain kind of social or political power, and that power may 
be different from the power that might be generated by an honors 
college located on the periphery of campus. 

Lastly, I considered the work of cultural geographer Doreen 
Massey, who argues that in an age marked by the twin forces of 
globalization and digital communication, we need to adopt a “pro- 
gressive sense of place” (11). Such a sense requires what she calls 
an “extroverted” notion of community, which is outward-looking, 
dynamic, and open, rather than an “introverted” one, which is 
inward-looking, static, and bounded (11). Place, she writes, should 
be seen as one point, one location, in a vast network of “social 
relations and understandings . . . that are constructed on a far 
larger scale than what we happen to define for that moment as the 
place itself...” (14). Massey was among the first to argue that the 
twenty-first century demands a “global sense of place” that has a 
consciousness of its links with the wider world. This observation 
is apt for an honors college, whose students will number among 
the future leaders of that wider world. But housing them within a 
building such as the one I described at the beginning of this essay— 
with the sense it conveys that everything an honors student could 
need or want is within its walls—subverts this idea. 


METAPHORS FOR HONORS 


As we think about space and honors, we should also pause for 
a moment on the subject of metaphors. Metaphors take abstract 
concepts and give them specific meaning. They also allow us to feel 
things directly and to let us know something differently. As poet 
Jane Hirschfield puts it, they are “handles on the door of what we 
can imagine.” All of which is why metaphors are so important to 
our sense of space and why they have played such a profound role 
in architectural planning and design. 

Since their origin in the early twentieth-century, honors col- 
leges have been described as small private colleges within large 
universities. Although this description is not strictly metaphoric, it 
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does, in effect, describe an honors college by what it is not. The idea 
is to sell an honors experience to prospective students, their par- 
ents, and even the faculty we wish to recruit as the rough equivalent 
of an Oberlin or Swarthmore. This description positions it as other 
from the large, public university that houses it. An honors college 
thus emerges as an exclusive, protected, and self-contained world, 
free from the taints of its parent institution. 

Quite frankly, we can no longer afford this description. For one 
thing, the current academic climate in which deans and directors 
need to find creative and collaborative ways to make the best use 
of limited resources makes such uppity thinking downright fool- 
ish. Rather than view honors in terms of exclusivity, we need to 
reinvent it in terms of inclusiveness. Such a reinvention has been 
decades in coming; for ever since honors colleges came into being, 
they have occupied an uncertain and contested place in their uni- 
versities. This dilemma exists largely because the association of 
honors with elitism rankles many Americans. As Americans, we 
understand that talent should be nurtured and groomed. But we are 
also uncomfortable with the anti-democratic nature of that belief. 
And at a land-grant university such as the University of Missouri, 
such ambivalence is trebly felt. 

Honors colleges need a fitting metaphor as much as they need 
a stronger sense of their own spatial identity. Let us turn now to a 
concept that provides them with both. 


THE THIRD PLACE 


Back in the early 1990s, in The Great Good Place, sociologist 
Ray Oldenburg coined the term “third place” to refer to envi- 
ronments, separate from work and home, that people attend 
frequently, voluntarily, happily. Examples include coffeehouses, 
cafes, the nineteenth-century salon, the corner bar, the barbershop, 
the beer garden, and, according to some, the Internet. Third spaces 
are anchors of a community, fostering broad and creative kinds of 
interactions among people, which are often and not surprisingly 
fueled by a cup of coffee or glass of wine. They nurture good con- 
versation. They foster new friendships. They inspire different kinds 
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of thinking and different kinds of identity. They create a commu- 
nity of the curious. 

The classic example of a “third place” is the London coffee- 
house, which had its beginning in the mid-seventeenth century. 
The idea caught on quickly, and coffeehouses flourished through- 
out the eighteenth century when, among others, Samuel Pepys 
and Isaac Newton developed their ideas over cups of very black 
and gritty coffee. One could visit a coffeehouse, or several of them, 
either daily as part of a regularized routine or spontaneously with- 
out much forethought or effort. The coffeehouse became a social 
institution in Britain, a place where individuals, no matter what 
their social status, could go. Indeed, early coffeehouses were enthu- 
siastically democratic in the composition and conduct of their 
habitués. They were places where people discovered one another 
apart from the ranks and classes that had earlier divided them. The 
coffeehouse thus allowed for the kind of spontaneous encounters 
among different social groups that Simmel describes. “Unlike the 
formal social interactions prescribed by a visit to the ‘great house’ of 
an aristocrat,” Brian Cowan observes, “coffeehouse visits were more 
spontaneous and less rigidly ritualized. The protocols of recogniz- 
ing rank and precedence were abandoned...” in an attempt to 
reject the excessive and stifling formalities of the past (102). 

London coffeehouses were boisterous places where conver- 
sation reached lively heights daily. Indeed, conversation was the 
cardinal and sustaining activity of coffeehouses, as it is of all third 
places. Conversation in a coffeehouse was a kind of sport, enacting 
what Henry Sedgwick, in his wonderful book The Art of Happiness, 
describes as “the game of conversation,’ where good talk “exercises 
the intelligence and the heart . . . calls on memory and the imagi- 
nation .. . and has all the interest derived from uncertainty and 
unexpectedness” (31). Much of the conversation in eighteenth- 
century coffeehouses revolved around politics. Good political talk, 
argues David Matthew, creates and reflects an enlarged mental- 
ity (qtd. in Oldenburg 71-72). It is where we develop the capacity 
to understand the structure and functioning of the whole social 
body, which is the capacity to govern ourselves democratically. It 
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is also where we discover “what is common amidst our differences” 
(Sedgwick 27). 

Third places have long flourished in countries like France, Eng- 
land, Italy, and Germany, where one cannot throw a stone without 
hitting a cafe. In stark contrast, America has never been big on third 
places. Yes, we have Starbucks, which promotes itself in these terms: 
There's work. There's home. And there's Starbucks.” But given the 
overloaded, hurried nature of American culture, most people who 
visit Starbucks simply grab their cups of coffee and head to work. 
They don't linger. Compared to the citizens of other countries, 
Americans fail miserably at the art of conversation; they also fail at 
the art of relaxation, which good conversation requires. As ironic 
evidence of this fact, certain Starbucks in America have recently 
changed their décor, visibly shaving down their comforts, to ensure 
that their customers do not linger. The tables are smaller, the seats 
harder, and fluorescent lighting has replaced softer lighting. The 
message is clear: Starbucks is not a place to sit for very long. 

Even more sadly, our universities lack third places. Granted, 
freshmen and sophomores have third places in the form of lounge 
areas in their residence halls, and most universities have some sort 
of center where all students can congregate. Some universities even 
have lounges for their faculty and staff. But with these exceptions, 
universities typically organize their physical space around the 
discrete populations and activities of faculty, administration, and 
students. Faculty members typically work in buildings that house 
their departments or academic units exclusively. Upper administra- 
tion usually occupies its own building. Students reside in residence 
halls on the periphery of campus. Moreover, those areas on campus 
intended to be third places, such as faculty lounges or student cen- 
ters, do not truly operate as such; over the years, as the schedules 
of faculty and students have grown more demanding, they have 
become places to grab a quick coffee or bite to eat while checking 
ones iPhone. That this situation will change radically in the years 
ahead is almost inconceivable. And certainly it limits how we think 
and work and teach and interact. 
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Just as the concept of a dream house has replaced the concept 
of creating an ideal city in America, we now have individual units 
clamoring for their own fancy spaces rather than participating in 
a collective effort to create an ideal university community. Ameri- 
cans act as though a house can substitute for a community if only 
it is spacious and comfortable enough. The effect of this mindset, 
writes Oldenberg, is that “the essential group experience is being 
replaced by the exaggerated self-consciousness of individuals” (13). 
Similarly, the overall concept of a university has been overrun by 
the increasing emphasis placed on individual units. For all the 
push these days toward interdisciplinary thinking and collabora- 
tive research, this dream house mentality leaves us within our own 
spaces, forcing us to move from home to work, or residence hall 
to classroom, again and again. Meanwhile, the social function of a 
university becomes less and less clear. 


HONORS COLLEGES AS THIRD PLACES 


Thinking about an honors college as a university's third place 
might shift our ideas about the role of honors education and our 
ideas about the role of the university. Honors as a third place would 
emphasize conversation as a component of one’s college education. 
As part of their assessment, honors students would be expected 
to converse well with both their peers and their professors, and in 
the process they would help our universities restore a moribund 
skill. Honors colleges could have freshmen seminars on “The Art 
of Conversation.” These courses would require students not only 
to learn the principles of good conversation but also to keep up 
with the news, cultural events, and the latest books to read. This 
focus would also require them to become more informed citizens 
and provide a way for them to question what they read and hear 
on the news and in the classroom. As Brian Cowan explains, cof- 
feehouse conversation and debate offered an important face-to-face 
complement to the unruly world of print publication and the for- 
mal meetings of the Royal Society in the social world of the virtuosi 
(27). It allowed Londoners the opportunity to make sense of a wild 
media and a chance to explore what was omitted from the narrow 
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curriculum of specific institutions. And so it should be today. The 
best counter to the pernicious and alien influence that the media 
often exert is face-to-face groups in which people participate in dis- 
cussions of what is important to them and how to preserve it. Such 
conversations rarely happen on our campuses. Conversations have 
too often become witless and trite, self-centered and unreflective, 
even among faculty, and yet it is the first step to building a true 
community of thinkers. 

Re-imagining honors colleges as third places would also foster 
a spirit of creativity, which is so vital to a university. Much attention 
is now being given to creative studies, it is true, but this is moti- 
vated by job market conditions. Creativity should be fostered for its 
own sake, for the health of a university and its citizens, and honors 
colleges are one place where this can happen. Because honors col- 
leges can offer a much more fluid curriculum than departments, 
this spirit is essential to the distinction of an honors college from 
other units. This spirit often emerges, for example, in conversations 
with a faculty member about courses; this spirit of play comes alive. 
I will never forget the time an agricultural journalist on campus 
burst into my office with his idea for a course on chocolate, or when 
one of my good friends, an English professor who had recently 
become a marathon runner, suddenly realized she could offer an 
honors course that combined writing with running. 

With a new emphasis on conversation and creativity, honors 
colleges might create a new kind of virtuoso community similar 
to the one Cowan portrays. “The virtuosi,’ writes Cowen, “held an 
almost limitless curiosity about the wider worlds around them” 
(11). This curiosity was “an attitude of mind involving a fascination 
for the rare, novel, surprising and outstanding in all spheres of life” 
(11). Cowan defines the virtuoso sensibility as an “insatiable appe- 
tite for the strange and ingenious in all things, from works of art to 
natural wonders and mechanical inventions” (11). It was part of the 
very character of a virtuoso to be learned and wise without becom- 
ing a pedant or effete scholar. With this vision in mind, an honors 
college could create a curriculum that fosters curiosity about the 
rare, the novel, the surprising and persuade students to willingly 
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explore subjects other than the specialized material they need to 
know for their careers. 

The third advantage to re-imagining honors colleges as third 
places is the new opportunities it would create for interdisciplinary 
teaching and research. Interdisciplinarity is third-place thinking. 
It is, as I tell my students, the “space in between.” Honors colleges 
are uniquely positioned to house an interdisciplinary curriculum, 
given that their job is to bring faculty and students from different 
disciplines together. Like all third places, honors colleges are neu- 
tral ground, separate from departments and yet in the business of 
serving them all; as such, they provide an ideal space for the kind 
of in between collaboration required by interdisciplinary work. 
Honors colleges are where team-teaching—that activity we all say 
we should do more of but cannot because of departmental restric- 
tions—really can happen. 

Perhaps the greatest benefit to repositioning honors colleges 
as third places is that it would divorce them from their exclusion- 
ary, elitist associations. The best third places are social levelers. 
They welcome anyone who has the creativity, curiosity, and sense 
of adventure to be there. And while thinking of honors colleges as 
levelers seems radically counterintuitive, doing so will allow us to 
put much more emphasis on a person’ s intellectual curiosity than 
his or her resumé or transcript. As third places, honors colleges can 
openly welcome as part of their community students who do not 
have a perfect 4.0 GPA. The key to coming into an honors college 
would, instead, be a catholicity of interest and a fierce desire for 
breadth of knowledge. 

The same welcome attitude should also be applied to the faculty 
who teach for honors. One of the troubling aspects about honors 
colleges is the common boast that only regular, tenure-track faculty 
doing cutting-edge research teach honors courses. Having such star 
faculty teach in honors colleges is certainly beneficial since hon- 
ors students especially need to be introduced to the inside world of 
research. But let us be honest: these faculty have huge demands on 
their time and often cannot teach undergraduate courses or, worse, 
have little desire to do so. 
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But this last point is secondary to my real one, which is that 
honors colleges should welcome and celebrate a variety of faculty. 
This variety would include emeritus professors, who have both the 
experience and the time to teach well; graduate students, whose 
youthful passion for their discipline would be infectious and who 
would model for our honors students what they could be in sev- 
eral years; and non-regular faculty, whose less-demanding research 
agendas could allow them to provide honors students with the 
mentoring they need. As in all third places, a strong network would 
unite these different generations of faculty in a viable community 
dedicated to honors education. Oldenberg notes that one of the key 
aspects of a third place is the presence of a “hard core of regular 
patrons” (174). “It is the regulars, whatever their number on any 
given occasion, who feel at home in a place and set the tone of con- 
viviality. It is the regulars whose mood and manner provide the 
infectious and contagious style of interaction and whose accep- 
tance of new faces is crucial” (34). Having retirees and non-regular 
faculty, rather than feeling marginalized as they often do, assume 
a leadership role in honors colleges in which they welcomed and 
mentored new faculty to bring them into the honors community as 
regulars would be wonderful. 


CONCLUSION 


In one of the many instances of the book's idealism, Oldenberg 
remarks: 


The third place is largely a world of its own making, fash- 
ioned by talk and quite independent of the institutional 
order of the larger society. If the world of the third place is 
far less consequential than the larger one, its regulars find 
abundant compensation in the fact that it is a more decent 
one, more in love with people for their own sake, and, hour 
for hour, a great deal more fun. (48) 


If universities are becoming ever more corporatized, plagued by the 
pressures of the economy, honors colleges can be an antidote to 
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that, a place to go where phrases like “game-changer,” “leverage,” 
“best practice,’ and “buy-in” are never to be heard. 

Oldenberg writes that the actual physical space of a third place 
should not be too impressive or too grand. “Third places are unim- 
pressive looking for the most part,’ he writes, “because they need 
to have a characteristic homeliness” (36). With this in mind, my 
new vision of an honors college is a space quite different from the 
building I described earlier. It is an open and inviting space, with 
many comfortable seats (not upholstered by Kravet) and areas for 
talking. It is filled with newspapers and magazines, including those 
from other countries. Several rooms are painted orange to inspire 
creativity. It is filled with whiteboards and walls that can be marked 
and painted and repainted by students. Retired faculty members 
have offices in them, and they meet with students all the time, the 
young and the old coming together. And yes, it has a coffeehouse 
within it, open to midnight or beyond. 


NOTES 


‘For a rich and extensive discussion of honors space from grand 
grounds and buildings to functional to transitory and aspirational, 
see Housing Honors, which, like this volume, is part of the NCHC 
Monograph Series. Edited by Linda Frost, Lisa W. Kay, and Rachael 
Poe, this text includes survey information about honors space from 
over 400 institutions and offers a range of perspectives on a vari- 
ety of spaces, including offices, classrooms, lounges, and residence 
halls, and the impact they have on programs and students. 
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Engaging the Bard: 
Honors, Engagement, and a 
New Chautauqua 


SHAWN ALFREY 
UNIVERSITY OF DENVER 


INTRODUCTION 


arly in the twentieth century, education philosopher John 

Dewey explored the process of reflective thinking, describ- 
ing what we would today consider the key components of critical 
thinking, one of the main values of honors education. This chapter 
explores how such reflective thinking results from the “situated- 
ness” of service or community-engaged learning and suggests that 
honors courses can involve both academic rigor and community 
engagement as they continue the project of liberal education. 

As a case study, I follow my own community-engaged semi- 
nar that puts honors students together as instructors and mentors 
for a Denver Public Schools Shakespeare Club and a Festival 
performance. From January until the day of the Festival, my stu- 
dents navigate the sometimes difficult situatedness at the heart of 
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community engagement and support what I would argue consti- 
tutes a contemporary expression of the twenty-first century public 
sphere—a new-style Chautauqua—that brings academics and civic 
work together to create a balanced honors experience. 


HONORS, EXPERIENTIAL LEARNING, “NEGATIVE CAPABILITY,” 
AND CRITICAL THINKING 


Since the pioneering days of the American honors movement 
in the early 1920s when Frank Aydelotte established the honors 
program at Swarthmore College, experimentation and innova- 
tion have been the essence of honors education.’ Indeed, honors 
education, according to Julianna K. Chaszar, has been a leader in 
“experimentation and reform, challenging notions about appropri- 
ate curricula, instructional formats, and the timing of course work, 
and more broadly about the nature of a democratic educational 
system” (189). With support from the National Collegiate Honors 
Council (NCHC), numerous experiments have been launched, and 
many NCHC monographs and journal essays have championed 
their methods and results. As William W. Daniel explains, back in 
1976 the first Honors Semester exploring “Place as Text” set out 
with the goals of 


1. “active learning”; 

2. “an expanded concept of text”; 

3. “an integrated and collaborative approach to learning”; and 
4. “complementary values of autonomy and community” (8). 


More recently but in a similar vein, Kevin Knudson, Director of 
the University Honors Program at the University of Florida, states 
that the job of today’s honors programs is to develop coursework 
that leads students “from a culture of achievement to a culture of 
engagement” (Knudson). 

The early twentieth-century American educator and phi- 
losopher John Dewey is embraced for his progressive theories 
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on education and the experimental classrooms he created at the 
University of Chicago that led to all sorts of innovations in K-12 
pedagogy. His anti-hierarchical attitudes toward the content of 
coursework, as well as his focus on the value of experiential educa- 
tion itself, became touchstones more than fifty years later when, 
in the 80s and 90s, a new generation of scholars sought to infuse 
higher education with the personal relevance and civic values 
Dewey saw as the goals of education. For contemporary champions 
of service learning and community engagement in higher educa- 
tion, especially, that old philosopher of democracy and education 
has become something like a patron saint. 

David D. Cooper, an advocate for Dewey’s positions, has been 
active in service learning and community-engaged scholarship 
and pedagogy since the 1990s. For Cooper, Dewey’s thinking has 
enriched the practice and theory of service learning, and it has 
helped him explore both its academic value and the academy's abil- 
ity to value it. Besides linking service learning with a particularly 
lively, democratic view of the purpose of education, Cooper builds 
on Dewey's insights, as revealed in his 1910 publication How We 
Think, to explore the potential of service learning to foster reflective 
thinking and transformative learning. Although it is not Cooper's 
focus, many of the statements Cooper quotes from Dewey’s text 
seem to echo John Keats's description of negative capability. Trans- 
formative education, Dewey claims, originates with “the strife 
of alternative interpretations” (qtd. in Cooper 50). The process 
involves “a state of doubt, hesitation, perplexity, mental difficulty 
... and a concomitant act of searching, hunting, inquiring, to find 
material that will resolve the doubt and settle and dispose of the 
perplexity” (Dewey qtd. in Cooper 53). Indeed, Dewey’s Art as 
Experience, published a year after How We Think, cites Keats’s the- 
ory as “more of the psychology of productive thought than many 
treatises” (33-34). 

“Negative capability” is Keats’s term for a special creative 
faculty. In a famous 1817 letter to his brothers, the poet first articu- 
lated this ability: “at once it struck me, what quality went to form a 
Man of Achievement, especially in Literature, & which Shakespeare 
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possessed so enormously—I mean Negative Capability, that is when 
a man is capable of being in uncertainties, Mysteries, doubts, with- 
out any irritable reaching after fact & reason . . ” (Keats). Keats 
considered this ability to entertain irrational or contradictory pos- 
sibilities a necessity for the creative writer; more generally, the 
phrase describes a state of openness to different, competing con- 
texts and claims. One website glosses it thus: “The word ‘doubt’ is 
from the Latin, ‘dubitare’ and comes from ‘two’ as in two minds. In 
most conflicts, two minds oppose each other. Yet instead of fight- 
ing the other, Keats finds the situation to be one that is open for 
creativity. In this sense, Negative Capability is a[n] .. . expression 
of supreme empathy” (“Keats’ Kingdom”). This ideal state may be 
hard to sustain when faced with an academic calendar or a cata- 
log of requirements, but it is relevant to my discussion here. Keats's 
example is William Shakespeare, a writer who might supply mate- 
rial for any self-respecting honors program. 

Dewey's belief in transformative education aligns him with 
both practical and philosophical values, the schoolhouse and the 
ivory tower. Not only does Dewey articulate a value similar to 
the creativity of Keats's “negative capability”; the process Dewey 
describes as reflective thinking is related to other lofty aesthetic 
experiences. One is reminded of William Wordsworth’s claim that 
poetic speech requires extreme emotion recollected in tranquility; 
or, on a grander scale, the struggle to comprehend the incom- 
mensurable known as the Kantian sublime: “the mere capacity of 
thinking which evidences a faculty of mind transcending every 
standard of sense” (Kant 98). Dewey’s view of the purpose of reflec- 
tive thought in fact sounds very much like the experience of the 
sublime. To critic Thomas Weiskel, the sublime’s usual trajectory 
moves from a sort of disturbing, threatening encounter through a 
delicate phase of mutuality to a new state, a meta moment of gravi- 
tas and conceptual understanding (see Weiskel 23-24). Likewise, 
for Dewey, reflective thought is a process that “transform|s] a situ- 
ation in which there is experienced . . . conflict [or] disturbance of 
some sort, into a situation that is clear, coherent, settled, harmoni- 
ous... . Genuine thinking winds up, in short, with an appreciation 
of new values” (Dewey, How 101; qtd. in Cooper 50). 
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“Genuine thinking” is the naturally vague prerequisite link- 
ing aesthetic transport with down and dirty experience. It is also 
the elegant heart of the scientific method and the noisy engine of 
the democratic process. Dewey thus describes the process of trans- 
formational learning in terms we would recognize at the center of 
the tradition of liberal education and, more particularly, honors 
education. As a participant in the summer 2010 Honors Assess- 
ment Institute, I worked with my colleagues to boil down the je 
ne sais quoi of honors education. Despite all of the differences in 
our programs’ sizes and requirements, everyone agreed that at its 
core honors education values effective communication, research, 
interdisciplinarity, and, above all, critical thinking, which Dewey 
in essence describes as “active, persistent and careful consider- 
ation of any belief or supposed form of knowledge in the light of 
the grounds that support it and the further conclusions to which it 
tends” (Dewey, How; qtd. in Ash and Clayton 137). Such a practice, 
claim Sarah Ash and Patti Clayton, supports such academic values 
as “deeper understanding and better application of subject matter 
and increased complexity of problem and solution analysis . . . [as 
well as] openness to new ideas” (140). 


SITUATING CRITICAL THINKING AND COMMUNITY- 
ENGAGED COURSES 


Reflective thinking involves what Donald A. Sch6n describes 
as a “continual interweaving of thinking and doing” (Schon qtd. in 
Ash and Clayton 137). For Dewey, it thus requires “the provision 
of a real situation that arouses inquiry” (Dewey, How; qtd. in Ash 
and Clayton 151). This engagement is the source of what Dewey 
calls “the situatedness of reflective thinking. . . . Follow the stuff 
of knowledge far enough and you will find some situation that is 
directly experienced, something undergone, done, enjoyed, or suf- 
fered, and not just thought of” (Dewey, How 99; qtd. in Cooper 
51-52). Such “situatedness” can be discovered in every discipline; 
indeed, the Place as Text concept developed by Bernice Braid 
and Ada Long is a wonderful example of transformative learning 
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through involvement in a real, particular situation. Service and 
community-based learning by their very nature can provide the 
situatedness that occasions the transformative educational experi- 
ence (see Braid 20). 

In the community-engaged courses I have taught in the honors 
program, especially the honors seminar called “Engaging the Bard: 
DU Students and the Denver Public Schools Shakespeare Festival,” 
transformative experiential education is the point. Meeting once 
a week from January through May, the class brings University of 
Denver students of various majors together with elementary school 
students to work on and learn about Shakespeare's plays in an after- 
school Shakespeare Club. The occasion for this club is the annual 
Denver Public Schools Shakespeare Festival, which takes place 
every year in late April or early May. Housed typically in the audi- 
torium, library, foyer, or art room of Carson Elementary School, the 
course is replete with the situatedness that Dewey highlights, and it 
generates the reflective thinking such situatedness makes possible. 

When I began teaching in the University of Denver Honors 
Program, I realized that work with the Shakespeare Festival would 
provide a compelling context for a community-engaged honors 
course, one in which the literary and civic value of the Bard could 
be explored. The class has two main components. The first or most 
obvious is the work the University of Denver students do with the 
fourth- and fifth-graders at Carson, teaching them about Shake- 
speare and helping them learn scenes from his plays. This situation 
provides a context for the work done by the honors students, but 
it also complicates, supports, and sometimes confounds the other 
component of the class: the readings and discussions the honors 
students have regarding both the Bard and the school. What both 
enriches and frustrates their experience is the occasion for the class 
itself: the situation the DU students find themselves in each year 
when faced with a group of 24-34 fourth- and fifth-graders hoping 
to perform their scene in front of family, friends, and other audi- 
ence members at the annual Shakespeare Festival. 

What is a class project for the honors students is an after-school 
club for the Carson students who meet every week so that they can 
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learn and practice a scene from one of Shakespeare's plays. In the 
process, they also learn about Shakespeare’s work, aspects of Eliza- 
bethan culture and history, and the genres and traditions of theatre. 
At the start of each of the club meetings, the participants throw 
their backpacks into squeaky auditorium seats, settle down in a 
circle on the stage, and eat whatever afternoon snack they brought 
from home, even as their University of Denver colleagues engage 
them in what we call “Shakespeare Moments” about witchcraft or 
monarchy, Elizabethan clothing or disease. 

This situation requires that the honors students be both cre- 
ative and pragmatic; they must be flexible and able to think on 
their feet. Acting as teachers themselves, they develop a curricu- 
lum, their Shakespeare Moments, based on whichever play they 
are doing that year. They also must handle the issues that arise as 
the elementary students learn the play, including addressing the 
combined needs and interests of the two vastly different groups of 
students. Besides these lessons, each meeting includes work on the 
scenes themselves. Here the honors students become both men- 
tors and scholars, forced to know the text in more ways than they 
might as students alone. They must call upon a variety of skills 
and approaches as they collaborate with the Carson students on a 
shared vision. On their way to performing a scene from a growing 
list of plays including King Lear, Love's Labour's Lost, As You Like It, 
The Merchant of Venice, Romeo and Juliet, Hamlet, and Macbeth, the 
Carson students take ownership of Shakespeare and his texts. Not 
incidentally, so, too, do the honors students. At the same time they 
are students, they are also teachers. 

The honors students contextualize their experiences at Carson 
by reading articles regarding the history and philosophy of public 
education and the place of Shakespeare in it. Their readings address 
questions of how and why to teach Shakespeare to children. They 
discuss the history of Shakespeare's adaptations and their political, 
ideological, and aesthetic implications. The academic focus is thus 
both magnified and splintered by the community and service learn- 
ing context of the course, which generates new and unexpected 
academic concerns. How should one teach Shakespeare to young 
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people? Should the focus be on story or language, on supposedly 
universal issues or character or imagery, narrative or drama? And 
why should these literary and philosophical concepts even be taught 
at all? Why is this festival focused on Shakespeare, for instance, and 
not Ibsen? These abstract questions are activated through the read- 
ings and discussions as well as through the concrete situation with 
the elementary students. 

The class's situatedness also concerns the pacing of the course- 
work because the syllabus must accommodate two different school 
calendars. DU is on the quarter system; DPS is on the semester. 
Holidays and spring breaks differ, and, importantly, it takes two 
quarters, with a mix of continuing and new students, to take the 
Carson Players from their first day to their last. Each year the 
academic components of the course, the reading, writing, and dis- 
cussion required of the DU students, must be aligned with the DPS 
calendar. Beginning in 2011, for instance, the Shakespeare Festival 
that is the culmination of the club members’ effort was almost three 
weeks earlier than in years past. This meant that, for the DU stu- 
dents, all the theory had to follow the practice. This reversal caused 
some in the class to feel that they had endured an initiation by fire, 
but it had the salutary effect of adding a shared body of experiential 
knowledge to the course materials. 

Another important aspect of this situatedness is the variety of 
people involved: two groups of students, various teachers and par- 
ents, the principal, secretary, and custodial staff. Generally, what 
could have devolved into teaching disasters has resulted in actual 
teaching and teachable moments because of the real partnership 
that my course has created and upon which it relies. Key to any 
meaningful community engagement, the partnership began before 
the class, and the class was developed with the needs and expecta- 
tions of that partner in mind. While I have been teaching the course 
for nine years, I have been working with the Carson Players for 
thirteen. I began my work there as a parent volunteer when the 
school was trying to develop an after-school program to allow its 
students to participate in the Shakespeare Festival. I helped launch 
the enterprise, and I proudly watched my second-grade son, acting 
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as Kent, upbraid a prideful King Lear. When I started working in 
the honors program, I realized that both groups of students could 
learn from each other and that in this way I, too, could continue to 
support both communities. My own children have moved on; so, 
too, have two principals and several drama teachers. Nevertheless, 
this well-established relationship continues, having weathered each 
of these changes. 


OUTCOMES 


Ultimately, because of the secure yet flexible partnership 
between the DU Honors Program and Carson Elementary School, 
the most important relationship, the one between the Carson stu- 
dents and their DU colleagues, has been able to develop. Central 
to this relationship has been the anti-hierarchical structure of the 
class. I ceded almost all authority as artistic and creative director to 
the DU students, who now develop the audition scenes and rubrics, 
edit the scenes, determine the topics to be covered in the Shake- 
speare Moments, and work with the Carson Players as they block 
their scenes and learn their lines and their characters. The result 
has been a creative collaboration in which both groups learn from 
each other, often in surprising ways. The elementary students add 
Shakespeare to their known universe and lexicon; the honors stu- 
dents learn not to fear and actually to like his work. Indeed, I have 
been surprised by how often my honors students, even an occa- 
sional English major, have confessed to not really understanding, 
getting bored by, or questioning the value of Shakespeare's work. 
Through the example of the young children still being playful with 
language and, perhaps—a la Dewey or Keats—more comfortable 
with perplexity and doubt, the elder college students seem to gain 
enthusiasm for Shakespeare and meaningfully experience his text. 

In fact, the students are able to share gifts that were not envi- 
sioned in the syllabus. One, a member of the DU choir, found the 
music Thomas Arne wrote for the song in Love’s Labour’s Lost and 
helped everyone learn it. Another serendipitously discovered an 
old mandolin in a storage closet and taught the play’s little Boyet 
how to play it. Another DU student came to class each week with 
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a clip-on tie and a funny hat, providing much fun and some emo- 
tional succor. After his two quarters were up, he became my Service 
Learning Associate, himself teaching and collaborating with both 
groups of students. Based in part on his experience with the Carson 
Players, he went on to pursue a Masters in Social Work with an 
emphasis on child welfare. 

At its most mundane, the situatedness of the course involves 
a number of logistical issues: coordinating academic calendars, 
transporting honors students to and from Carson Elementary 
School, and aligning the number of honors students who register 
for the course with the number of fourth- and fifth-graders. And 
before the class begins, in order to volunteer at all, students must 
submit to the Colorado Bureau of Investigation background check, 
a reminder that even they are subject to scrutiny. These logisti- 
cal factors have a powerful effect on the class. Over the years, as 
the school population and demands have grown and changed, the 
classroom, of necessity, has varied from the faculty lounge to the 
office foyer to, this year, a classroom for Early Childhood Educa- 
tion hearing-disabled students. Every year the number of honors 
students is limited, not because there are not enough elementary 
students wanting to participate, but because—with after-school 
homework support, child care, and enrichment classes—Carson 
does not have the space to accommodate more students. 

These circumstances and the location have opened my stu- 
dents’ eyes, even as they are planning their Shakespeare Moment, 
for example, on education in Shakespeare's day, to the community 
and societal context of today’s public schools. In a concrete way, 
the limits on their working space have taught the honors students 
to think about public resources and those areas where society does 
and does not invest. In terms of the academic public sphere, some- 
thing interesting happens when college seniors sit in teeny plastic 
chairs at desks with hand-printed name tags and empty juice boxes 
to discuss editing and history. So, too, in choosing their Shakespeare 
Moments, the honors students become aware that they are develop- 
ing a curriculum. Recognizing their choices as such, they are forced 
to ask how curriculum is developed, how syllabi are devised. They 
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thus become aware of the tautology they may have accepted since 
they started school. Why is it important for children to learn what 
they do? Is it simply because that is what we teach? 


A CONTEMPORARY CHAUTAUQUA 


The Denver Public Schools Shakespeare Festival was begun in 
1984 by its Gifted and Talented Office in order to provide enrich- 
ment and to support literacy instruction throughout the district.’ 
Now entering its 34th year, it has become the oldest and largest 
student Shakespeare festival in the United States. Its supporters 
include the world-renowned Folger Shakespeare Library in Wash- 
ington, D.C. (“Welcome to DPS Shakespeare Festival”). Even the 
famous Shakespearean Ian McKellan has Liked it on Facebook. 
After a semester or more of preparation, on one Friday every spring, 
students from neighborhood schools, charter schools, and magnet 
programs pile into buses and go downtown, traipse in costume to 
the grounds of the Denver Center for the Performing Arts (DCPA), 
and spend the day performing scenes from Shakespeare’s plays and 
reciting his sonnets. Parents and community members as well as 
students and teachers descend on the grounds of the DCPA to see 
5,000 students from kindergarten through high school perform on 
one of fifteen or so stages, set up indoors and out, all day long. 

I consider the Festival an instructive site where the humani- 
ties and civil society connect. In fact, I would describe the DPS 
Shakespeare Festival and much of the work surrounding it as a 
contemporary expression of the idealized, ultra-American pub- 
lic sphere known as the Chautauqua. The Chautauqua Movement 
began in the early nineteenth century, the broadest and most lasting 
expression of a fervor in American society for mass enlightenment 
witnessed earlier in both the lyceum movement and the more torpid 
Protestant Revivals that swept nineteenth-century popular culture. 
As Eldon Snyder points out, the lyceum movement encouraged 
self-education through public lectures as well as the establishment 
of museums, libraries, and schools; the Revival movement sought 
Christian rebirth through camp meetings with mass attendance 
and excitement (80). In effect, the Chautauqua Movement joined 
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the two. It borrowed the fervor of the Revival Movement’s belief in 
human perfectibility but focused on mass education, not on grace. 
The archive, housed on the University of Iowa’s website, with its 
linked essay “What Was Chautauqua?” describes its development. 
Originally meant as support to Protestant Sunday School teachers, 
the movement became more secular and more diverse in its subject 
matter, gradually adding languages, literature, science, and, ulti- 
mately, all types of entertainment. 

It spread geographically, too. Permanent homes of the Chau- 
tauqua meetings were established first in Michigan, and then, 
famously, near New York’s Chautauqua Lake, and, later, as far west 
as Boulder, Colorado, where Chautauqua Park still contains the 
cottages and auditorium meant to welcome working adults, and 
later families, to enriching lectures, music, and entertainment. 
The Circuit Chautauqua began in 1904 and by the 1910s could be 
found almost everywhere, presenting its message of self and civic 
improvement to millions of Americans. At its peak “in the mid- 
1920s, circuit Chautauqua performers and lecturers appeared in 
more than 10,000 communities in 45 states to audiences totaling 45 
million people” (“What Was Chautauqua?”). 

The Chautauqua Movement responded to a felt need through- 
out the United States to provide the increasing and increasingly 
diverse middle class a shared set of cultural knowledge. “As a sort 
of diverting, wholesome and morally respectable vaudeville the 
Circuit Chautauqua was an early form of mass culture,’ which one 
manager described as “the essence of ... Americanism in days gone 
by” (“What Was Chautauqua?”). As a support to middle class val- 
ues and mores, it was alternately embraced and reviled: 


Theodore Roosevelt called it “the most American thing 
in America, Woodrow Wilson described it during World 
War I as an “integral part of the national defense,’ and 
William Jennings Bryan deemed it a “potent human fac- 
tor in molding the mind of the nation.” Conversely, Sinclair 
Lewis derided it as “nothing but wind and chaff and... 
the laughter of yokels,” William James found it “depressing 
from its mediocrity,’ and critic Gregory Mason dismissed 
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it as “infinitely easier than trying to think? (“What Was 
Chautauqua?”) 


Despite some educated elites ridiculing the Chautauqua Move- 
ment as being hopelessly middlebrow, there can be no question it 
furthered the cause of helping Americans share in discussions of 
the issues of the day and the great books meant to inform an Amer- 
ican canon. As one spectator claimed, it “broadened our lives in 
many ways” (qtd. in “What Was Chautauqua?”). Not surprisingly, 
frequent on this culture-building circuit were spare productions 
of Shakespeare’s work. Bringing these performances “first seen at 
Harvard University and Theodore Roosevelt’s White House” to the 
Circuit at first raised suspicion and made managers nervous, but 
they proved a great hit (“What Was Chautauqua?”). As one actor 
put it, “These people are God-fearing, God-living, and know their 
Bible and their Shakespeare” (gtd. in “What Was Chautauqua?”). 

Understanding the significance and consequences of this par- 
ticular aspect of the Chautauqua Movement provides some of the 
context for the more theoretical and critical readings and discus- 
sions of the DU students. Certainly, the measure of the audience 
is no longer that they be “God-fearing” and “God-living,” but stu- 
dents, for example, find it interesting to consider what values the 
Bard, a cultural lightning rod, represents to an American public 
and its educational system. Still, the architects of the Denver Public 
Schools Shakespeare Festival in their dream of forging a common 
language seem to be involved in a similar goal: to bring “peo- 
ple together to improve their minds and renew their ties to one 
another” (“What Was Chautauqua?”). For one day at least, the pub- 
lic school is itself on parade, demanding the attention of downtown 
businesses and traffic cops and news reporters. And the students, 
too, are on parade as themselves and as characters from a variety of 
very different worlds. 

Certainly, the Shakespeare Festival comes out of a particular 
social context and reflects one moment in our evolving American 
“Chautauqua” to understand and explore our cultural heritage and 
the desire to forge a shared knowledge that socializes students and 
shapes us as citizens. 
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A CLOSING REFLECTION 


For a long time, honors programs and honors colleges have 
included service learning and civic engagement as core elements 
in their teaching. As the University of Denver's participation in 
the Denver Public Schools Shakespeare Festival and partnership 
with the Carson Elementary School through my honors course, 
“Engaging the Bard: DU Students and the Denver Public Schools 
Shakespeare Festival,’ indicate, the scholarship, service, leader- 
ship, and community engagement described here signify that the 
DU Honors Program and its students are occupying honors in a 
rich sense. Honors is promoting an activist agenda of educating 
and being socially engaged and inclusive. Courses such as the one 
at DU are happening across the honors landscape, and they are 
promoting the values that must be at the core of honors education 
and our obligations as individuals, scholars, and students in the 
academy and in the public sphere. In this course the honors stu- 
dents both confront and contribute to the teaching of Shakespeare. 
Acknowledging the Bard’s role as The Man—avatar of culture—and 
The Man—enforcer of ideological hegemony—our students begin 
to recognize that no curriculum is disinterested, and that we should 
always ask why as well as how something should be taught. 


NOTES 


'For rich discussions of the history of honors education in 
America, see Guzy, Rinn, and Andrews. 


*Class readings include articles by education historian Diane 
Ravitch, chapters in Frey and Bristol, and a variety of essays on 
teaching Shakespeare to children—from third grade pedagogy to a 
critic in the mode of Russian Formalism—in Miller. 


*After the 1973 Keyes decision that required the Denver Public 
Schools to integrate its schools and the concomitant Poundstone 
amendment that made further annexation of the suburbs illegal, 
the commonly termed “white flight” drained the schools of many 
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resources, including much of its tax base and many families with 
academic resources. The Shakespeare Festival began in 1984 as a 
way to provide enrichment to all the district’s schools in the wake of 
these demographic changes. See “Study Documents the Resegrega- 
tion of Denver Public Schools” discussion in the Piton Foundation’s 
Term Paper on Denver's de- and re-segregation and its academic 
implications. 
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Lisa L. COLEMAN, RACHEL CHILDERS, SAMANTHA FAUDREE, 
AND JAKE MARTIN 
SOUTHEASTERN OKLAHOMA STATE UNIVERSITY 


We gather up these strands broken from the web of life. 

They shiver with our love, as we call them the names of 

our relatives and carry them to our home made of the four 
directions. ... 

—Joy Harjo, “Reconciliation: A Prayer,’ (xvi, 4.1-3) 

The Woman Who Fell from the Sky: Poems 


The interpenetration of place and time is a marker of 
Oklahoma culture, one that can probably be traced to the 
influence of Native American philosophies. 

—Jeanetta Calhoun Mish, Oklahomeland (28) 


WHAT IS NATIVE AMERICA? 


hilosopher, cultural analyst, and early founder of the field of 
sociology, Georg Simmel (1858-1918), is fundamentally con- 
cerned with the interaction between people and their places.’ In 
this interaction, he notes, a relationship is formed (Simmel on 
Culture 142-43). As Jeanetta Calhoun Mish presciently cautions 
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in Oklahomeland, however, “Relationships are rarely uncompli- 
cated” (60). This chapter, “Occupying Native America,’ speaks of 
the relationship between people and their places and the challenge 
involved when we desire to learn not just about Native cultures but 
from them and the places they have historically occupied. Yet, as my 
student co-authors, Rachel Childers, Samantha Faudree, and Jake 
Martin, and I discovered, by following the City as Text™ approach 
to experiential learning in walkabouts in our own state as well as in 
Chicago, Illinois, and even in Ireland, Wales, and London, England, 
we were able to cultivate relationships between us and the places we 
visited that helped shed light on the abstract concepts of diversity, 
equity, and inclusion and the importance of cultural education.” We 
also became aware of the engaged thinking and rethinking such 
education requires in understanding these concepts as goals.* 

Further, despite the historically rural location of the city of 
Durant that has been home to Southeastern Oklahoma State 
University (SE) for over 100 years, we were also able to draw con- 
clusions on the value of developing a cosmopolitan perspective and 
attitude toward learning about the culture of Durant in particular 
and Native America in general that is at the same time global and 
yet rooted in the places one calls “one’s own.”* 

In fact, one of the most counterintuitive conclusions of our 
research is that the Choctaw and Chickasaw tribes on whom the 
course is focused, members of what came to be called the five civi- 
lized tribes (Choctaw, Chickasaw, Cherokee, Seminole, and Creek 
[or Muscogee]), presented what we think of today as a cosmopoli- 
tan perspective and attitude, even in first contact with European 
explorers.’ As each of us will explain, to develop our hypotheses 
and conclusions, we draw on the words of Native thinkers from 
many tribes, inside and outside Oklahoma, as well as upon a num- 
ber of non-Native philosophers, thinkers, writers, and theorists 
whose work we put in conversation with one another here, a con- 
versation we see as one among equals. 

This chapter thus chronicles the development and implementa- 
tion of my course “Native America: What Does It Mean to Live, 
Learn, and Work Here?” It is the first honors course in the history 
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of the modern iteration of the Honors Program at SE to address 
Native America, even in the face of the fact that 30% of the student 
body as well as 30% of the approximately 120 honors program stu- 
dents claim a Native American ethnic identity. 

To explain the long overdue development of such a course 
requires that I begin by backing up to see Native America from 
the widest possible vantage point; thus I suggest that to see Native 
America as it deserves to be seen is analogous to the view of the 
Earth from space. Only this view and the alteration in perspective it 
provides properly situate our university, our state, and our country 
in relation to our Native populations. ° In particular, this chapter 
will highlight the resistance of this country and its people—includ- 
ing me and my students—to telling, hearing, and understanding 
the stories of Native America and its inhabitants. To that end, each 
of us will also speak in varying measures about our own relation- 
ships with Native America, the material of the course, and the fact 
that resistance to the course and its contents was palpable on the 
part of teacher and students the first time the course was taught in 
spring 2015 and, perhaps to lesser degrees in spring 2016, during 
the second iteration of the class. 

“Native America” is a slogan for the state of Oklahoma and 
the tag line on the citizens’ license plates.’ The history of the place, 
Native America, however, is a long one that begins before the first 
Europeans arrived here and ostensibly includes North and South 
America; moreover this story is only now being told by the Natives 
of this country in their own time and in their own words.* As my 
student co-authors and other student contributors will explain, 
what they took from and contributed to the course was affected 
and effected by the history lessons they had previously learned in 
school, by their own Native ancestry or lack thereof, and by the 
content of the course. The course included a number of assigned 
readings as well as walkabouts in the city of Durant, Oklahoma; an 
interview with a professional in the city; a walkabout in the Choc- 
taw Casino and Resort in Durant; and a field trip, tour, and, most 
tellingly and described here, a walkabout in the Chickasaw Cultural 
Center in Sulphur, OK, a little more than an hour's bus ride away. 
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We draw our conclusions about what it means to occupy 
Native America by looking locally and focusing on the Choctaws 
and Chickasaws, currently the largest tribes in Oklahoma in and 
near Durant, where the Choctaws keep their tribal headquarters.’ 
The tribes have been historically intertwined, and, in pre-historic 
times, the two tribes are believed to have been one.’’ As Arrell M. 
Gibson explains in The Chickasaws (1972), Blue Clark chronicles in 
Indian Tribes of Oklahoma: A Guide (2009), and Rennard Strick- 
land relates in The Indians in Oklahoma (1980), various groups of 
Indians have occupied Oklahoma for a very long period, perhaps 
as long as “30,000 years” (Clark 3). But the large populations of 
Choctaw and Chickasaw Indians who currently occupy central and 
southeastern portions of the state were not its original inhabitants. 

The Choctaws and Chickasaws arrived prior to statehood, 
when Oklahoma was already called Indian Territory and occupied 
by other Indian tribes. The Choctaws were the first of the civilized 
tribes to be removed from their homes in the east, primarily Missis- 
sippi, and brought to Indian Territory over a period of four years as 
the result of the 1830 Treaty of Dancing Rabbit Creek (Clark 113). 
The Chickasaws were the last civilized tribe to be removed and, 
“through the Treaty of Doaksville in 1837... agreed to settle amid 
the Choctaws in Indian Territory and to pay $530,000 to the Choc- 
taws for a portion of the new land” (Clark 99). By virtue of being 
removed last, the journey to Indian Territory for the Chickasaws 
was somewhat better planned with less loss of life, but their safety 
was in question because the land they occupied west of the Choc- 
taws was subject to raids by “bands of Kickapoos and Shawnees” as 
well as “fierce Kiowas and Comanches” (Gibson 191). 


MAKING DIVERSITY A LOCAL AND GLOBAL HAPPENING IN 
NATIVE AMERICA 

This chapter is the result ofa long intellectual and physical jour- 
ney taken by me and my students over the course of several years, 


beginning in 2013 when I wrote a faculty development grant to 
attend the National Collegiate Honors Council (NCHC) Institute, 
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“The New Old England: Manor, Market, and Mosque,’ which took 
place during the summer of 2014. As the institute's title suggests, 
its goal was to study how the inhabitants of the United Kingdom 
(UK), whether calling themselves British, English, or immigrants 
to that country, are changing the face of the nation in terms of age, 
religion, and ethnicity. In addition to the tiny village of Harlaxton, 
in Lincolnshire, England, where the manor in which we stayed was 
located, institute participants also visited three other locations: 
nearby market town, Grantham, birthplace of Margaret Thatcher 
and home to The King’s School, attended by Isaac Newton; the 
market town Melton Mowbray, inhabited by an aging white pop- 
ulation (based on observations from my one-time visit); and the 
much larger and multicultural city of Peterborough, which housed 
a mosque and required a train ride and a rather long walk to reach. 
The manor in question, an eighteenth-century estate called The 
Gregory, which served as our home base, was built as a Jacobethan 
manor (mix of Jacobean and Elizabethan styles), by Gregory Greg- 
ory. Each of these locations served as places where we were trained 
in the Place/City as Text™ (PAT or CAT) teaching methodology; 
the institute was designed to provide such experiences as well as 
teach the participants how to devise a Place/City as Text experience 
for their students or colleagues. The PAT or CAT experience asks 
that participants read and study about a place or city to get a sense 
of what it is about, then go out into the field in teams and become 
ethnographers, observing, mapping. listening, and reflecting on the 
experience by writing papers about their walkabouts in conjunc- 
tion with their readings, their note taking, and numerous group 
conversations." 

While several of the Institute attendees were professors who 
had plans to take honors students on international trips, for my 
purposes at the time, the Institute would help me determine how 
to create a PAT or CAT course for the first-year experience in the 
SE Honors Program. Like many honors programs nationally and 
internationally, the SE Honors Program curriculum had for years 
been tied to general education classes, a curricular plan no lon- 
ger feasible due to the large numbers of students who had already 
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taken or placed out of their basic core requirements. The PAT/CAT 
curriculum promised a welcome alternative that could inform the 
three-hour honors humanities course that the honors program 
requires for first-year students during their spring semester. 

After the Institute, I determined that the only way I could create 
a Place as Text experience for my students would be by attending to 
where we live, learn, and work—Native America. My experience 
visiting the towns and places that made England both “old” and 
“new” made it increasingly clear to me that I had to occupy the 
space we dwelled in and learned from, the city of Durant, Okla- 
homa, and the greater community around Durant for the sites of 
our City/Place as Text studies. I made this decision not so much 
because I wanted to, because for a number of reasons that I will 
explore below I did not, but, in the end, because of monetary and 
logistical constraints, I decided we had to do so in order to justify 
the Place as Text-style first-year course and do justice to everyone 
who would be taking part in it, including me. By doing justice, I 
mean that in addition to describing the course and its contents, 
which we do below, we also have to describe the context, the place, 
in which the course came to be. This description of our place was 
required to be just to the land in which many of my students were 
born as well as do justice to the ongoing cultural education of each 
of us, before, during, and after the class (see Faudree, Childers, and 
Martin below). 

Situated in Durant, Oklahoma, a small town with a population 
of approximately 16,000, SE, which began as a normal school for 
teachers, has an undergraduate student population of approximately 
3,500. When I first arrived at SE, from Arlington, Texas, in 1994, 
Larry Williams, then president of the university, often referred to 
Durant and its environs as “Little Dixie;” a statue commemorating 
a Confederate soldier is on the courthouse lawn. The legacy of the 
South historically extended to the Native population as well; both 
the Chickasaw and Choctaw tribes owned slaves before the Civil 
War and fought in that war on the side of the Confederacy. 

Study of the town and inhabitants of Durant was key to our 
course, as was the Choctaw Casino Resort in Durant, which began 
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as Choctaw Bingo over twenty years ago and is now the largest 
employer in southeastern Oklahoma. In my estimation and in that 
of my students, the Chickasaw Cultural Center proved to be one 
of the most influential institutions in the area in terms of sharing 
stories of Chickasaw Indian heritage and culture and providing a 
learning experience in which all visitors are asked to participate. 

This story of the “Native America” class we tell here and its 
effect on teacher and students alike developed out of two iterations 
of the course. My co-authors, Faudree, Childers, and Martin, were 
part of the first iteration in spring 2015. They also took the class 
that preceded it, a required honors “College Success” course that 
contained a Place as Text feature as well. In that course the students 
first practiced their observing, mapping, listening, and reflecting 
skills on the SE campus in the fall before venturing further afield 
during the spring semester’s “Native America” class into the city 
of Durant and the greater Oklahoma community. While these two 
courses ultimately became the SE Honors Program’ first-year expe- 
rience, the process, as I have noted, was not without its resistances 
and reservations. 


“OCCUPATIONAL” CHALLENGES MITIGATED BY OUR 
RELATIONSHIP TO “WORLD” 


I was leery of undertaking this course for a number of rea- 
sons, including being unprepared to take on the subject matter of 
a course with “Native America” in its title. As a college professor 
from Texas, with a PhD in rhetoric/composition and critical theory, 
who wrote a dissertation linking the writer Virginia Woolf to rheto- 
ric and composition studies, I resisted this subject matter because 
in 2014, despite teaching in Oklahoma for twenty years, I had little 
knowledge of the state or of its Native cultures. While I had enthu- 
siastically attended and moderated sessions at the Native American 
Symposium, held on our campus annually from 1996-97 and bien- 
nially from 1999 forward, and, perhaps even more importantly, 
had married an Oklahoma man in 2000, who identifies as Native 
American but claims Choctaw, Chickasaw, and Caucasian ancestry, 
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I was by no means a scholar on the subject.’* To mitigate these facts, 
I did not ascribe to the course a Native American designation but 
rather focused in on Native America as a place to which each of 
my students and myself had a certain relationship, as Simmel notes 
(Embrée et al. 641; emphasis added)." 

The course was thus designed to help each of us figure out what 
our particular relationship was to the place where we either lived, 
learned, or worked and why we had it. It was also designed to help 
us take note of and try to understand both our predilections for 
this place as well as our aversions, even what Thomas Rickert calls, 
in Ambient Rhetoric: The Attunements of Rhetorical Being (2013), 
our “attunement.” Tracing one history of attunement to place, Rick- 
ert goes all the way back to the early peoples who interacted with 
prehistoric caves discovered in Lascaux, France, and the newly rec- 
ognized ambient nature of those caves. This discovery has sparked 
scientific and aesthetic interest in the means through which ancient 
cave artists paired and attuned their art with the various sound 
qualities enabled by the composition of the caves themselves (3-6). 
In a similar fashion, I wanted to explore our attunement to the 
place Native America and the attunement of Native America to us. 

In addition to engaging prehistoric cultures and the Greeks 
and Romans in his history of ambience and attunement, Rickert 
also draws on the work of German philosopher, Martin Heidegger 
(9), a modern thinker with a postmodern philosophy that works 
to account for what the philosophies of Plato and Aristotle forgot 
about “the Question of Being” (Heidegger, Being and Time 21). 
For Heidegger, attunement to world involves practicing a state of 
mind that is open and receptive and that lets the world come to 
us or appear (or sound) in its own way rather than across our a 
priori expectations. Rickert describes this relationship: “we can 
glimpse here an idea of a fundamental reciprocity between world 
and person, one that suggests that the subject/object dichotomy 
characteristic of modern thought has not always held such sway” 
(6-7). The Native perspective of a modern writer like Linda Hogan 
speaks similar words on the relationship between world and per- 
son in Dwellings: A Spiritual History of the Living World (1995). 
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Although my students did not study Heidegger or Hogan per se, 
in the “Native America” class, Heidegger’s philosophy of teaching, 
described in What is Called Thinking? as “to let learn” (15), under- 
scores my approach (see Coleman, “Psyche as Text” 215-19).!° For 
her part, Hogan, whose book title also speaks of dwelling and rela- 
tionship, works, as does Rickert, to put aboriginal ways of knowing 
and being into conversation with “Western traditions of conscious- 
ness’ that derive from them (51). 

Indeed, the very title of this chapter, “Occupying Native 
America,’ follows from Heidegger's “Building Dwelling Think- 
ing,’ wherein he “calls into,” or phenomenologically explores, each 
word of his title (145-46); it is also the result of Hogan’s reflections 
in Dwellings on her “exploration of the human place within this 
world” (12). While the original impetus of the Occupy Honors Edu- 
cation monograph was the Occupy Movement of 2011 and the pay 
and resources inequity promulgated by Wall Street and the 1%, in 
the time that has passed since the initial call for papers in 2012 
by the editors of this monograph, my relationship with the words 
“occupy” and “occupying” has deepened and broadened. 

In addition to my interest in the activist side of the word 
“occupy, with the suggestion of resistance to the powers that be and 
the taking over of a place that the Occupy Movement implies (writ 
large in 2016-17 by the Standing Rock movement), I also wanted to 
think about occupying from a phenomenological or relational per- 
spective, as being taken over by something, taken in by something, 
concerned with it. '°In the same fashion, just as Hogan is concerned 
with “the world... as seen by native people” and “the world. . . as 
seen by those who are new and young on this continent” (11), so 
is this chapter concerned with the possible meaning of the words 
“Native America” as well as with resistance to those meanings. 

While the word “resistance” does not appear in our chapter 
title per se, resistance is a force that runs throughout Native stud- 
ies. As psychical denial, resistance can be felt as an undercurrent in 
the way in which our ongoing occupation of Native America takes 
place because white Americans have yet to come to terms with the 
treatment of the Native populations of this country. Of course, 
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resistance also makes itself apparent as a tool in political activism. 
Finally, resistance makes itself felt as part and parcel of the learning 
experience itself. 


EARTH, SKY, DIVINITIES, AND MORTALS: 
CREATING A CONTEXT FOR NATIVE AMERICA 


When I was choosing texts for my course, I looked to ones that 
would narrow our focus and inspire us to learn. I wanted the texts 
to inspire and clarify some preliminary responses to the question 
the course sub-title asks: “What Does It Mean to Live, Learn, and 
Work Here?” This subtitle resonates with connections to Rickert'’s 
Ambient Rhetoric, Heidegger’s “Building Dwelling Thinking,’ and 
Hogan’s Dwellings. Rickert’s book, informed by and taking issue in 
some measure with Heidegger, investigates the way in which human 
beings, called “Dasein” by Heidegger and translated as “being there” 
(Heidegger, Being and Time 27), are by their very nature, first and 
foremost, dwellers who necessarily dwell in world. World, then, is 
not separate from humans but always already surrounds humans 
as the place in which they find themselves—their dwelling. World 
is not a backdrop against which human beings move; rather, to be 
human is to be “situated in a world” (Rickert, Ambient 13). 

For example, in “Building Dwelling Thinking, Heidegger 
describes the relationship of a bridge with the land it sits on, the 
bank that opposes it, the water it spans, and the human beings who 
pass over it. Heidegger uses the bridge, as thing, to set up the impor- 
tance and value of human beings’ relationship to things, to show 
how things and human beings create their places and thus their 
world, and to demonstrate how humans dwell with things, thereby 
conditioning those places. For Heidegger, a thing means a “gath- 
ering or assembly” (“Building” 153); thus, “The bridge gathers to 
itself in its own way earth and sky, divinities and mortals” (153, his 
emphasis). This “gathering” Heidegger calls “the four fold” (153).'” 

Heidegger’s work, which in large measure obviates the sub- 
ject/object dichotomy of Western thought since Descartes, has 
much in common with Native approaches to “world” The example 
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mentioned earlier of backing up to look at our world as the moon 
does is instructive here. “Building Dwelling Thinking” converses 
brilliantly with Hogan's Dwellings and with the idea of Native 
America as a space that becomes a place a la Bernice Braid, the 
creator of City as Text, (Foreword 9) because of the relationship 
between that space and the human beings who dwell there: 


Participants [in PAT] are invited to see themselves as 
explorers—that is, to move and to simultaneously watch 
themselves moving through uncharted territory. The map- 
ping they undertake is, therefore, of a space, of themselves 
moving through that space, of themselves transforming 
that space into a place that has taken on the tangible famil- 
iarity of what they, the mappers, have measured by their 
alert movement through it. (Braid, “Honors Semesters” 19) 


Braid’s words also illustrate what the students’ walkabouts may 
make possible for them—a way of seeing and experiencing a famil- 
iar place as they never saw it before or a way of coming closer to 
the roots of a new place than a more superficial walk through could 
provide. 

While my concentration on the local was resonating strongly 
with my choice of walkabout locations and my early vision for the 
class, I also wanted the students to be able to see themselves and 
their state in a global context—that took some doing and resulted 
in an international trip I did not foresee as possible when I first 
devised the course. As I co-edited the Occupy Honors Education 
monograph and read the chapter submissions of Basu and Brown 
and Cope, I was reminded of my interest in Immmanuel Kant and 
his work on cosmopolitanism. Thus I included the study of cosmo- 
politanism in the course with readings from Kant, Kwame Anthony 
Appiah’s Cosmopolitanism: Ethics in a World of Strangers, and Mar- 
tha Nussbaum’s For Love of Country?, a text that contains an essay 
by Appiah, “Cosmopolitan Patriots, in which Appiah describes 
his notion of “rooted cosmopolitanism” (22), a state of being he 
learned from his African father and his white, British mother. For 
Appiah, a rooted cosmopolitan is one who is a citizen of both his or 
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her hometown “with its own cultural particularities” (22) and the 
world as a whole. 

With this context of the local and the global in mind and the 
caveat so important to Basu’s work that there is no real separation 
between the two (138), for the second iteration of the class in 2016, 
I added two texts that would provide some local flavor, Listening 
to our Grandmothers’ Stories, by Chickasaw and Oklahoma native 
Amanda J. Cobb [-Greetham], Director of Native American Studies 
at the University of Oklahoma, and Oklahomeland by Oklahoma 
native Jeannette Calhoun Mish. Both of these texts, like those of 
Appiah and Nussbaum, make apparent the lenses through which 
one looks at the world, a prime directive in the reflection portion of 
the PAT/CAT experience, but also model listening to the world dif- 
ferently (think of the caves of Lascaux, here). To that end I included 
as well Peggy McIntosh’s “White Privilege: Unpacking the Invisible 
Knapsack,’ an excellent text that encourages readers to consider 
their perceptual and conceptual cultural assumptions. 

In a further effort to develop awareness of our cultural biases, 
the classes read from Clifford Geertz’s Local Knowledge: Further 
Essays in Interpretive Anthropology to investigate what he calls the 
“understanding of understanding” (5). An excerpt chosen from 
Kant’s “Perpetual Peace” helped the class see the results of cultural 
assumptions and how hard it is to avoid then.'* As Sam Faudree and 
Jake Martin note below, at the time of the discovery of Africa and 
what came to be called the Americas, the cultural lenses of the dis- 
coverers did not encourage them to see the humanity of those they 
discovered. To that end, we also study a review of George Steiner’s 
The Kingdom of Appearances, the opening line of which is, “The eye 
is never naked” (“Books” 132). Our class assignments and conver- 
sation underscored the difficulty of negotiating the cultural binds 
to become attuned to our cultural biases; nevertheless, as time and 
a trip to Ireland, Wales, and London demonstrated to us, it is not 
impossible (see Faudree and Childers below). 

Finally, after I had considered, read, and rejected many pos- 
sible works of fiction to include on the syllabus, a Dirty Santa book 
exchange at a Sigma Tau Delta Christmas party in December 2014 
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put Harper Lee's To Kill a Mockingbird in my hands. had seen the 
movie but never read the book, and I was newly amazed by the 
story and awed by the craft of the writer. But what really drew me to 
the narrative and the story it told was the frame it provided for my 
course. The unexpected lines on the first page are these: “If General 
Jackson hadn't run the Creeks up the creek, Simon Finch would 
never have paddled up the Alabama, and where would we be if he 
hadn't?” (Lee 3).” 


CHICAGO AND BEYOND 


I was able to incorporate travel and further underscore the cos- 
mopolitan underpinnings of the class when three of my students 
from the first iteration of the course (my three co-writers) agreed 
to send a proposal to the Diversity Forum of the 2015 NCHC con- 
ference. Our proposal, titled “No Little Plans: Making Diversity a 
Local and Global Happening in Native America,’ was accepted, and 
we journeyed to the conference site in Chicago, where our panel 
was a roaring success. After Jake Martin delivered the final segment 
of our presentation, a paper he has enhanced for this monograph, 
people actually cheered. 

To bring this experience full circle, Rachel Childers and Sam 
Faudree had earlier committed to the EF Tour to Ireland, Wales, 
and London I was co-sponsoring over spring break in 2016, thus 
creating the condition for the possibility that our occupation of 
Native America could lead to a global happening. The tour stopped 
in Bailic Park in Midleton, Ireland, County Cork, where “Kindred 
Spirits,’ a sculpture linking the Irish and the Choctaw people, had 
only just been installed. The sculpture, consisting of nine enormous 
yet delicate, stainless steel eagle feathers shaped around an empty 
space, commemorates the gift of $170 collected by a group of Choc- 
taws in Scullyville, OK, and donated to the Irish people during the 
Great Potato Famine in 1847. Some sixteen years earlier, the Choc- 
taws had undergone the Trail of Tears, and they strongly identified 
with their starving Irish counterparts. For sculptor Alex Pentek, his 
work represents "this great moment of compassion, strength, and 
unity” (Choctaw Nation). 
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As I have noted, I was unprepared in many ways for this 
course, one of which was the students’ relationship to our topics 
and their very real and visceral engagement with Native America. 
My co-authors present three different perspectives and emotional 
responses to the experience of taking the class and attending the 
NCHC conference in Chicago. Sam Faudree and Rachel Childers 
will also comment on our tour to Ireland, Wales, and London. 


CULTURAL EDUCATION 
Samantha Faudree 


Education affects every part of our lives. It is what gives us sight 
of the world and how we interact within it. Education should be 
available to everybody, but sometimes what we get is not exactly 
what we need. In several cases, education has been used as a 
weapon to undermine someone’ heritage and way of life. Accord- 
ing to Bryan H. Wildenthal, the Indian tribes of North America 
were faced with this problem when Europeans tried making them 
civilized. The Europeans considered themselves superior to the 
Indians, and the majority of them had no desire to learn and educate 
themselves about the Indian’s culture and knowledge. Only after we 
open our minds, however, to accept others as they are and learn 
about their way of life will we truly become educated. Embracing 
cosmopolitanism provides insight into and understanding of the 
people around us so that we are not blinded by our own judgments 
and culture. 

When Europeans first encountered Native Americans, the 
Europeans believed them to be uncivilized. The Native Americans 
spoke a different language, ate different foods, worshipped differ- 
ently, and lacked the common household structure to which the 
Europeans were accustomed. As Wildenthal explains, the Europe- 
ans could not begin to understand how another group of people 
could live in such a way, and the thing is, the Europeans did not 
even try to understand. Over time, many conflicts arose between 
these two groups, but it is easy to see why. What was the solution 
to these conflicts? Education. The Europeans believed that giving 
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the Native Americans a proper education would help them assimi- 
late into white culture. The attempt by Europeans to understand the 
Native Americans amounted to fashioning them into something 
similar to what they already knew. The education that they received 
was clearly flawed. The Native Americans were forbidden to speak 
their own language while at these schools (Wildenthal 26). Fear- 
ful of the threats that were made if they did speak it, some gave it 
up completely. Because of this “education,” many Native American 
languages face extinction today. 

Europeans discovered the Americas by accident. Once discov- 
ered, however, there was a great demand as well as desire to explore 
and conquer this new land. Before that, Europeans did not know 
that the Americas existed or that people inhabited them. Every- 
thing these explorers encountered was new to them and for the 
taking. As Immanuel Kant noted, “America, the negro [sic] coun- 
tries, the Spice Islands, the Cape, etc. were looked upon at the time 
of their discovery as ownerless territories; for the native inhabitants 
were counted as nothing” (106). This attitude occurs many times 
throughout history. Native Americans, tribes in Africa, and various 
other groups around the world have been treated with such cruelty 
to the point that they are not even recognized as people anymore. 
That this behavior and way of thinking gets passed down to future 
generations has caused problems we still face today. 

Education is not just what students learn in schools. Education 
also includes the beliefs and ideals that are passed down from gen- 
eration to generation. It is not uncommon for children to hold the 
same beliefs that their parents do. This practice contributes to the 
racism we are still facing today even though it has been many years 
since equality laws have been passed. People are sometimes unwill- 
ing to see things from a different perspective, or they simply do not 
know how to do so. Education can be the solution to broadening 
our perception of others; however, a problem occurs because of the 
quality and type of education different people are receiving. Elaine 
Scarry writes: “The way we act towards ‘others’ is shaped by the 
way we imagine them” (98). How we see people is not the way they 
actually are but rather how we expect them to be. More often than 
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not, people will take other people or things at face value rather than 
dig deeper and discover their true worth for themselves. “The eye is 
never naked,” suggests a reviewer of George Steiner's The Kingdom 
of Appearances (“Books” 132). Although we see many things going 
on around us in the world, we are typically blind to the reality and 
depth of those things until they directly affect us. 

Education is also gained from experience. One of the best ways 
to learn about the world is for students to go out in it and see it 
for themselves. Living in Native America, our class already had our 
perceptions and knowledge of the area. Traveling outside this area 
of the country revealed that such knowledge is not universal. Visit- 
ing Chicago, a city not known for its Native culture but rather for its 
sports teams—the Blackhawks, the Cubs, and the Bears—provides 
a different experience in regards to how Native American culture 
was represented. Native Americans did not visibly seem to populate 
that area; thus the general population only gained their perspective 
based on the media and what, if anything, was taught to them in 
school. Most of the world’s knowledge of Native Americans hear- 
kens back to Christopher Columbus and other European explorers’ 
accounts of them. Thus, we get the happy story of Thanksgiving in 
memory of all the kind and generous things the Natives and the 
Europeans did for each other. 

When our travels continued to Ireland, we wanted to see a 
sculpture created by one of the locals to commemorate the gener- 
ous donation made by the Choctaw tribe to Ireland during its tragic 
potato famine. On March 23, 1847, the Choctaws gathered money 
from each family of the tribe, and altogether they raised $170 to 
support a starving country in need of help an ocean away. The 
Choctaws were all too familiar with these circumstances because 
they had just made the 500-mile trek known as “The Trail of Tears.” 
The Native Americans were able to relate to these complete strang- 
ers and help them in a time of need. The Irish never forgot after all 
those years. 

More often than not, most people base their opinions and 
knowledge on what they are exposed to and see. Learning about 
Native American history and seeing not just how it has impacted 
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this area but also the rest of our country and the world is great. But 
seeing places with my own eyes and consciously experiencing the 
town I live in, Chicago, or even Ireland, revealed how these places 
are different but also how they are alike. 

Education is an important factor in advancing the state of our 
world, but in the past it has been used as a way to take away precious 
characteristics that make a person or culture unique. Today, Native 
American tribes are desperately trying to hold on to the remnants 
of their original culture that they were once forced to leave behind. 
How we are raised has an impact on how we view and interact with 
the world. Once we educate ourselves about other cultures and peo- 
ples and realize that we do not need to change everyone to be the 
same as us, we can then begin to understand ourselves and others 
and where we fit in in this world. 


COSMOPOLITANISM: 
THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE COMMUNITY 


Rachel Childers 


Almost an entire year has passed since I was enrolled in Dr. 
Coleman's class “Native America.’ Thus, I have had plenty of time 
to reflect on the class as a whole now that I find myself outside of 
it. It is often difficult for students to pinpoint the theme of a class 
when they are being required to do papers for it. That alone tends 
to cloud their judgment. Setting the workload aside, so far aside 
that I never have to think about it again, I can address what the 
class taught me and what it did for my experience within the SE 
Honors Program. The first components that I would like to address 
are the lessons learned. I thought I knew them when I finished the 
class. That was not the case. I thought I understood when I had fin- 
ished my time in Chicago. I was wrong once again. (For an honors 
student I spend a majority of time in the wrong I have discovered.) 
My new version of right, which I believe is more complete, has only 
come to me after contemplating my experience in Ireland, Wales, 
and England. 
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In Dr. Coleman's class, the name of the game is cosmopoli- 
tanism. Cosmopolitanism in general is a hard concept when one’s 
experience is based on a small area like Southeastern Oklahoma. 
Especially if that area is in the rural south, which has never been 
known for its all-inclusive nature. The quest becomes even harder 
when other members of the class itself are added to the mix. For the 
most part, the class was comprised of locals. If not locals, they were 
Oklahomans, and if they were not Oklahomans, then they were 
Derek from Arkansas. Understanding the main point of the class 
with that group of students and this location was rough going. We 
had come to accept the parts of Native America we saw as every- 
day life and did not see how cosmopolitanism came into play. We 
struggled to look past the familiarity. Finding Native America in 
Oklahoma is like finding a piece of hay in a haystack. This situation 
made me assume cosmopolitanism was a community-driven idea, 
and it was the community's job to extend it. 

The only way for me to comprehend how Oklahoma was 
impacted by the Native Americans was to travel outside of Okla- 
homaa. ‘The first journey was travelling to Chicago for the National 
Collegiate Honors Council conference. The difference in culture 
surrounding Native Americans was astounding, but Jake will touch 
on that further. What it showed me were the differences in who 
actually practiced cosmopolitanism. In the area where we stayed, 
Chicago was accepting; its accepting nature, however, seemed to be 
extended in correlation to a person's educational level. It challenged 
my idea that a community extended cosmopolitanism by calling 
into question the nature of the community itself. Those attending 
the NCHC conference were one community, and those who were 
not on their level were perceived as other. 

The answers finally came to me when my travels took me to 
another continent. We were not in Chicago anymore. We were in a 
small town in Ireland, in the mom-and-pop ice cream shop that had 
been around since the eighties. Everyone who walked through the 
door was welcomed with open arms. Then, we were in the streets 
of London. Busy and chaotic, the welcoming nature changed from 
person to person. At that moment I realized that it was not the 
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community that practiced cosmopolitanism but the individual. And 
I believe that is what Dr. Coleman was trying to tell us all along. 

The direct impact of the class within honors furthered this idea. 
At the end, the class simply created a community by means of the 
individual's perceptions. It raised awareness of surroundings. The 
class created a common ground among the honors students. Each 
one of us had to form our own understanding of what cosmopoli- 
tanism was and extend it to another. Forming those perceptions 
created a level of knowledge in which communication could hap- 
pen. It created colleagues and established a freshman honors class 
of students who were close and familiar with each other beyond 
what past systems in the program achieved. And it finally answered 
how cosmopolitanism worked, even if it took a year of reflection. 
The individual informed cosmopolitanism, and it, in turn, created 
the community. 


WHAT DO YOU THINK OF WHEN YOU HEAR THE TERM 
“NATIVE AMERICAN”? 


Jake Martin 


Being a part of an Indian Nation, a citizen of Oklahoma, and 
an opinionated, relatively intelligent college student, I have my own 
personal view on Native Americans. I live in a community with a 
considerable Native population, have good friends who are Native, 
and have learned the ins-and-outs of the sophisticated, sovereign 
Indian Nations and the cultures that they are attempting to pre- 
serve through a class taught by Professor Chris Wesberry (then 
Director of the Native American Institute at SE), and the City as 
Text curriculum taught in Dr. Coleman's “Native America” course I 
was a part of during my freshman year. 

With that background, I feel I am moderately qualified to 
discuss the disgusting, disrespectful tragedy that is the blatant mis- 
representation and disrespect of Native Americans in mainstream 
American culture. 

I will start with two questions. What do you think of when you 
hear the term “Native American’? Do you think of an irrelevant, 
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extinct race of people that was eradicated after European arrival 
on their homeland? Perhaps you picture people with tan skin and 
broad facial features adorned in leathers, turquoise jewelry, and 
feathers in their long, braided hair and possessing a name such as 
“Soaring Eagle” or “Running Bear,’ people who are part of a novelty 
culture and living on a reservation. Or perhaps, more realistically, 
you do not think of anything at all, for you were never taught any- 
thing worth knowing about the tens of millions of indigenous 
people who inhabited the landmass of the Western hemisphere of 
the earth tens of thousands of years before Europeans arrived. 

Sure, you know the fairytale of the first Thanksgiving, in which 
the Natives were instrumental in teaching the clueless English pil- 
grims how to properly plant and harvest corn and were repaid with 
devastating disease and westward expansion, but that is usually all 
that is provided by the American public education system concern- 
ing Native Americans. Most people remain clueless about the full 
extent of the plight brought to the Natives by European arrival. 
Utter genocide, forced boarding schools that attempted to eradicate 
their traditional languages and culture, exploitation, and a with- 
holding of the right to citizenship until 1924 or 1956, depending 
on your perception, are historical facts you rarely hear about, espe- 
cially in a classroom. 

I find this gap interesting. In the turbulent American society 
we live in, rife with social unrest and racial tensions, most peo- 
ple have never mentioned Natives or even thought of them. With 
movements like Black Lives Matter and the unrest surrounding the 
deaths of Michael Brown and Trayvon Martin, American focus on 
police and government oppression of minorities has rarely been 
stronger, and it should be, for there is no excuse for racial profiling 
by Americans in positions of authority. But, interestingly enough, 
with all of this focus on race and political correctness, little atten- 
tion is given to the countless sports teams, businesses, and schools 
using some of the most undeniably racist, offensive Native Ameri- 
can imagery imaginable to represent themselves. 

Teams like the Washington Redskins and the Savages, the mas- 
cot of my own high school, Broken Bow High School in Broken 
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Bow, Oklahoma, continue to carry on. Think of that. The Red- 
skins, featuring a logo of a dark-skinned Indian with feathers in 
his hair and fans that literally paint themselves brown and wear 
headdresses. The Cleveland Indians’ mascot is nothing more than 
a blatantly racist cartoon Native. Nonetheless, examples like these 
persist. How long would a mascot of the Blackskins or the Brown- 
skins with similarly racist imagery last? It would be gone before 
anyone could bat an eye at it. Why? Because people can relate to 
African Americans, Mexican Americans, and other minorities and 
understand the racism and oppression they have received because 
they are taught about it and see examples constantly. 

Some people are never given the opportunity to see or meet an 
actual Native American, so Indians are simply swept under the rug 
as some sort of mystical, extinct people, when they are very much 
still around and have experienced just as much and arguably more 
racism and mistreatment due to race and culture. Everyone knows 
when the Emancipation Proclamation occurred, but do they know 
when Natives gained their independence? Of course not. Why 
would we? They are all extinct, right? 

If they are not extinct, they probably still live in tepees and hunt 
buffalo to survive, right? Native Americans have become the cruel 
butt of a joke in American society, simple imagery to form sports 
clubs around, or names to call military vehicles. The people who 
inhabited this land long before anyone else have had their numbers 
drastically reduced through disease and genocide, but they are still 
very much around and enjoying monumental economic success 
through their business ventures like casinos and legal marijuana 
growth. Nonetheless, American culture and perception reduce 
them to savages and demi-humans. 

The city of Chicago has even provided me with a brilliant exam- 
ple of this. On the Chicago River, prominently displayed, there is a 
stone carving of European explorer, Robert de la Salle. This carv- 
ing places “fearless explorer” La Salle, who was the first European 
to travel through Illinois, in the very center in a godly stance, with 
an angel directly above his head, a monk grasping his arm, and 
nearly naked Natives literally bowing at his feet as if he were some 
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sort of demi-god. Of course, they are nearly naked in an attempt to 
dehumanize them and make the superior whiteness of La Salle even 
more evident. 

I understand that this carving was commissioned in the pain- 
fully racist decade of the 1920s and may be a part of the city’s 
identity, but it is nearly a hundred years later, and if every other 
ethnicity is finally gaining the justice and respect that they deserve, 
it is time for Natives to receive the same treatment. Tear down the 
carvings, change the teams, and recognize Natives for who they are: 
a beautiful race with a beautiful culture that deserves to be pre- 
served and cherished. 


SHERMAN ALEXIE AND THE INVISIBLE INDIAN 


While Martin's observations focus in particular on stereotypical 
and racist representations of Native cultures, he also notes that such 
representations render actual Natives and their accomplishments 
invisible to other Americans, including what is now the consid- 
erable economic wherewithal garnered by various tribes through 
casinos and other ongoing economic ventures. 

Sherman Alexie, Jr., underscores Martin's points in an interview 
with Trevor Noah, host of The Daily Show, on May 9, 2016. Alexie, 
a Spokane and Coeur d‘Alene Native and writer of novels, poetry, 
and short stories as well as a filmmaker, visited the show to tout 
Thunderboy, Jr., a children’s book aimed at explaining Alexie’s own 
feelings when his father and namesake died. A discussion of nam- 
ing and the “existential weight” (Alexie) of naming ensues, wherein 
Alexie corroborates the point Martin makes above that reducing 
any culture to a set of ethnic features renders a false and misleading 
representation. While a considerable amount of laughter is elicited 
by the remarks of Noah and Alexie, the underlying message is worth 
pondering. Excerpts from the interview include the following: 


Noah—How do you feel about naming of things? For 
instance, the Redskins; that’s a discussion I always see on 
TV and people on Twitter fighting about, and the honest 
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truth is I’ve never actually seen Native Americans be part 
of the discussion. 


Alexie—Well, we're never a part of the discussion about 
our lives, ever. We're colonized. 


But the thing is, I know that “Redskins” is a racial slur 
because it’s never been said in a positive way to me. I have 
never heard . . . “Hey, way to do well on your SAT, Redskin” 


Noah—I know 1... come from a different world [South 
Africa], but it seems to me... that Native Americans are 
just not part of the conversations or the discussions. . . . 
Where's the people of the place? 


Alexie—Well, the strangest thing is that we're everywhere 
in pop culture. ...I mean... don’t turn the channel, but if 
you turned the channel right now, there's probably 17 chan- 
nels with some Native American imagery going on. There's 
always something going on featuring this ancient idea of 
us, but nobody ever thinks of us in a contemporary sense, 
and we disappear as well. I mean I come to New York, and 
I become so ambiguously ethnic I get spoken to in 178 
different languages. I mean, everybody thinks I’m half of 
whatever they are. (Alexie) 


NARRATIVE AND THE IMPORTANCE OF CONTEXT (OR WORLD) 


This interview between Noah and Alexie, with its discussion 
of identity and mistaken identity, and the essay-narratives by Fau- 
dree, Childers, and Martin, which reflect on identity, stereotypes, 
and cultural education, take us to the importance of storytelling 
and context (or World) best commented on by Kameron Dunn, a 
student from the 2016 spring semester. In his paper, “Water, Nar- 
rative, and Native America,’ Dunn speaks of the “importance of 
context ... and the human experience as it pertains to narrative” 
(Dunn), but his paper also underscores my earlier point about the 
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deficit model inherent in positivist, subject/object thinking and the 
fact that humans are dwellers, always already bound up with world. 

Dunn’ opening gambit is a quotation from the commence- 
ment speech David Foster Wallace delivered at Kenyon College 
in 2005: “the most obvious, important realities are often the ones 
that are hardest to see and talk about” (Wallace qtd. in Dunn). 
Dunn notes this line rings true “specifically in regards to Native 
American culture” and comments further, “Whether reading To 
Kill a Mockingbird, a section of Appiah’s Cosmopolitanism, Cobb's 
Listening to Our Grandmothers Stories, or hearing a personal story 
from Jeanette Calhoun Mish [in Oklahomeland and in her visit to 
SE], the truths we gleaned in this class came from others’ narra- 
tives” (Dunn). Noting that “the source of narrative is important,’ 
Dunn references Cobbs interviews with Chickasaw women who 
had attended several iterations of the Chickasaw boarding school, 
Bloomfield Academy (Dunn). When Cobb states, for example, 
“[t]he term “literacy” is complicated’ [Cobb 12, qtd. in Dunn], 
she attaches the greater narrative of Chickasaw women to her own 
personal narrative [herself the granddaughter of a Bloomfield grad- 
uate] as a method of sharing history” (Dunn). 

Dunn then retells the story Wallace relates in his speech on the 
difficulty of recognizing something that is always around us. As 
Dunn puts it, “The anecdote goes like this: A wise, old fish swims 
past two younger fish and says in passing to them, “Hey there! 
How’s the water?’ A little later, one of the younger fish looks at his 
friend and says, “What the hell is water?” (Wallace qtd. in Dunn). 
Reiterating Dunn's point through Wallace, to tell the story of the 
history of Native populations in Oklahoma (and, I would add, in 
America, or even the Americas for that matter) is to be inundated 
by water, by moonlight, by the fourfold, by what is around us at all 
times, so much so that without this awareness we are oblivious to 
their influence or their import. 

Our readings taught us that even before removal, the Choctaws 
and Chickasaws were “civilized”; they had adopted western clothes, 
been Christianized, and taught English by missionaries. Before and 
after removal, they valued education and created schools in their 
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new land even before removal was completed (DeRosier 166). They 
prospered almost as soon as they arrived in Indian Territory, but 
westward expansion and the encroachment of the white European 
settlers did not abate. After the civil war, the Curtis Act gave the fed- 
eral government the power to allot previously reserved lands to the 
Indians individually, anathema for a culture that had always held 
land in common (Gibson 304); the loss of many Indian proper- 
ties ensued because of unscrupulous business dealings (Clark 14). 
Children were taken from the tribes and put in boarding schools 
(Clark 14; see also Cobb), and, upon statehood in 1907, all of what 
had been Indian Territory was “incorporated . . . into the state of 
Oklahoma’ (Clark 15). 

During the twentieth-century, Indians were declared United 
States citizens, and the Choctaw and Chickasaw tribes suffered 
“severe setbacks” because of “[tribal] termination policies” in the 
1950s (Clark 15). Yet the tribes benefited from a resurgence in the 
activist 60s (Clark 16), realized “self-governance” with the Indian 
Self-Determination and Education Assistance Act in 1975 (Clark 
16), and in the 90s, when I took my job at SE, created bingo games 
centers as revenue sources. In 2004, when gambling was approved 
by Oklahoma voters, the Choctaw and Chickasaw Indians became 
major players, landholders, and investors in the economic scene of 
Oklahoma and beyond.” 


NARRATIVE AND PERSPECTIVE 


The value of story and story telling, as Dunn notes above, and 
as Faudree, Childers, Martin, and Alexie demonstrate, is central to 
the telling of the history of Native cultures. This history is preserved 
in stories passed down through the generations. It is also imaged in 
Native art and traditional dance moves and made audible through 
songs and their accompaniment on drums and flutes, mounted 
deer toes, and tortoise shell (or aluminum can) shakers. 

My students and I learned firsthand the value of oral story- 
telling when we traveled to the Chickasaw Cultural Center in Sul- 
phur, Oklahoma, in both iterations of my “Native America” class. 
While numerous tribal histories have been written down as well, 
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as Rennard Strickland notes in The Indians of Oklahoma, “white 
Oklahomans know little about the history and the life of the state's 
Indian citizens” (xiii). After our research, the writers of this chapter 
broaden Strickland’s claim about white Oklahomans to posit that 
many of the state’s Native citizens and, more broadly, Americans 
in general, know little of the history of the original cultures that 
inhabited all of America. 

One of the reasons for this lack of knowledge of Indian culture, 
as my co-writers and other student contributors maintain, is that 
Indian ways of being, doing, knowing, and dwelling do not neces- 
sarily lend themselves to positivistic, post-enlightenment, dualistic, 
and Western-style analyses. This truth is put forward brilliantly by 
Simon J. Ortiz in “Song, Poetry, and Language—Expression and 
Perception.” (Ortiz is discussed below.) Further, as Sherman Alexie 
notes in his interview with Trevor Noah, Indians today are not 
recognizable to others or even often to themselves. As Alexie pro- 
claims. “We’re colonized” (Alexie). 

In the closing pages of his book, Strickland, of the Osage and 
Cherokee tribes, notes, “The story of the Indian is the literature of 
America. It is not trite to say that the Indian sings the songs of our 
forests, of our birds, of our souls. His world is our world. He is of 
America. And he is America” (120). Strickland also offers his read- 
ers a line from Thoreau, “The Indian has property in the moon” 
(qtd. in Strickland 120), indicating the close connection between 
Native cultures and the one planetary body that appears to change 
daily as it orbits our planet. As my students and I learned from our 
class texts, goods and land were held in common by the Choctaws 
and Chickasaws, and land ownership did not originally have a place 
in their culture, but their investment in nature and in the moon 
with its nightly and seasonal guidance was deep. 

Thus, like Strickland, like Childers, I suggest once again that 
to gain insight into Native cultures and their relationship to Earth, 
one can surely benefit from an alternative perspective, a perspec- 
tive garnered by the view from another state or another continent, 
or by literally and figuratively backing up to stand in a place from 
which few people have viewed the Earth, the place made possible 
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for humans by the United States’ space program and evoked by the 
famous photograph called “Earthrise,” originally taken by astronaut 
William A. Anders from Apollo 8, on December 24, 1968 (Zim- 
merman). This photograph, which pictures our blue and white 
planet hanging against the blackness of space, puts the inhabitants 
of this world into a new relation with the Earth that holds us up and 
with the planet that all the peoples of Earth, in their turn, hold in 
common. (For a more recent Earthrise image, see the cover of this 
monograph.) 

In Dwellings, Chickasaw native, Linda Hogan, also comments 
on the view of the Earth from the moon, stating that pictures of 
the Earth taken from space were at first classified by the govern- 
ment: “It was thought, and rightfully so, that the image of our small 
blue planet would forever change how we see ourselves in context 
with the world we inhabit” (126-27).”' Corroborating this unease 
described by Hogan, rhetorician and cultural theorist Thomas 
Rickert, notes in Ambient Rhetoric that, Heidegger, another philos- 
opher of spaces and places, was “alarmed” by the Apollo 8 pictures. 
For Heidegger, the pictures indicated “the uprooting of humans has 
already taken place. We only have purely technological relation- 
ships anymore” (Heidegger, Heidegger Reader 325; qtd. in Rickert, 
Ambient, Note 11, 306). 

For his part, however, Rickert reads the “Earthrise” picture 
differently, in a way that resonates with the views expressed by 
Strickland above: 


This photographic image of the earth differs from all other 
images so much that it cradles and makes available to us a 
new sense of world and our belongingness to it. The earth 
is now an ecological world, including not just humans but 
animals, plants, stones, water, soil, clouds and more, all of 
which need and are affected by one another and are rendered 
unique and precarious against the dark depths. (215) 


I would add that while it is challenging to do so, developing a 
planetary perspective of the Earth coincides with the insightful 
perspective of Kant. In the eighteenth century, he posited that the 
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finite nature of our round planet means that we have to share this 
world with others. Kant’s perspective shapes the beginning of what 
Brown and Cope describe as “cosmopolitan courtesy” (see 108 in 
this volume) and what Hogan describes as “a reciprocal and bal- 
anced exchange with life” (44), one like that practiced by Native 
cultures. 

As Hogan further notes, those like the Spaniard Hernando de 
Soto, who colonized the Americas, had no planetary perspective 
and instead practiced a grave “disregard for life” (44). Even later 
in America’s history, in the 1930s, Hogan tells us, when the Spiro 
burial mounds were discovered in Oklahoma, looters were denied 
their artifacts. In retaliation, they dynamited two of the mounds as 
if to spite the land and the people who came from it (44). 

A similar story, one about de Soto’s disregard for planetary 
humanity, was told by Jesse Lindsey, the Chickasaw Cultural Cen- 
ter storyteller, who invited all of us to dance with him. He told how 
the Chickasaws treated de Soto well upon first contact in Decem- 
ber 1540. But when the Spaniards took advantage, war ensued, and 
many Spaniards were killed. For the next 150 years there was no 
European contact. 

Matt Slaten, a student in the second iteration of the “Native 
America” class, underscores Lindsey's observation in his paper, “A 
Recent Trip to the Past,’ which describes our trip to the Center. 
Drawing on Gibson’s The Chickasaws, Slaten notes the “cordial” 
nature of the early relations of the Indians with Hernando de Soto 
(Slaten). After repeatedly trying their patience, however, “The 
Spaniards soon found the warrior side of the Chickasaw Nation” 
(Slaten; see Gibson 31-32). Hogan describes this first contact in 
Dwellings: 


[the conquerors] were unable to receive the best gifts of land, 
not gold or pearls or ownership, but a welcome acceptance 
of what was offered. They did not understand that the earth 
is generous and that encounters with the land might have 
been sustaining, or that their meetings with other humans 
could have led to an enriched confluence of ways. (44) 
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Hogan continues: 


there are laws beyond our human laws, and ways above 
ours. We [speakers of English] have no words for this in our 
language, or even for our experience of being there [at one 
with earth]. Ours is a language of commerce and trade, of 
laws that can be bent in order that treaties might be broken, 
land wounded beyond healing. (45-46) 


EXPRESSION AND PERCEPTION: 
WHY NATIVE LANGUAGES MATTER 


In “Song, Poetry, and Language—Expression and Perception,” 
Ortiz, an Acoma Pueblo Indian, offers more on the difference 
between his native language and that of English, explaining how 
his knowledge and study of English caused him to believe language 
could be broken apart. His father, an Acoma Pueblo elder, assures 
him that in their language, Aacqu, each word is complete in itself. 
It does not “break down into anything” (107). What this assurance 
means is that while a language can be broken down linguistically, 
that breaking down concerns the “expression” of the language 
(Ortiz 107). Ortiz says his father is referring to the “experience” or 
“perception” of language (109). Ortiz likens this “experience” to a 
child singing a song and “the sensations he is feeling at the moment 
with his body and mind” (109). 

Ortiz also relates how his father sang songs to tell about a friend 
he sang and danced with: “This old man used to like to sing, and 
he danced like this” (117). By showing how the man danced and by 
singing this song, Ortiz’s father shared his relationship with the old 
man as well as the good feeling the old man invoked in him. Ortiz 
explains: “the song was the road from outside himself to inside— 
which is perception—and from inside himself to outside—which 
is expression. That's the process and the product of the song, the 
experience and the vision that a song gives you” (118). 

Like Ortiz, Hogan also ponders the importance of nature and 
song for tribal and aboriginal cultures, as well as the value of myth 
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for all peoples. For Hogan, myth returns us to the beginning of 
creation and “allows us to hear the world new again” (51). Draw- 
ing on Octavio Paz to address the difference between current day 
English and tribal languages, she notes that Paz “has written that 
in older oral traditions an object and its name were not separated. 
One equaled the other. To speak of corn, for instance, was to place 
the corn before a person's very eyes and ears. It was in mythic time 
that there was no abyss between the word and the thing it named” 
(Hogan 51-52), but he (Paz) adds “as soon as man acquired con- 
sciousness of himself, he broke away from the natural world and 
made himself another world inside himself” (Hogan 51; Paz qtd. 
in Hogan 52). 

Like Strickland and Rickert, Hogan observes: “there is a sepa- 
ration that has taken place between us and nature” (52). She also 
notes psychologist C. A. Meier, whose research suggests “as the wil- 
derness has disappeared outside of us, it has gone to live inside the 
human mind{;] thus, the threat to life which once existed in the 
world around us has now moved within” (Hogan 52). 


THE THINGS OF NATURE ARE ALREADY WORLD: 
THE FOURFOLD 


Perception, expression, and our relationship with nature are 
highlighted by Matt Slaten as well, who offers another perspective 
on our trip to the Chickasaw Cultural Center. Addressing a quota- 
tion from Picasso, “I do not seek I only find” (“Books” 132), Slaten, 
a young man who is already running his own landscaping business, 
recounts his experience on the trip: 


our eyes have lenses. These lenses are formed by social and 
cultural customs. I tried to take off my southern lenses and 
allow myself to find. The southern lenses are lenses that 
keep me from truly seeing the story of an amazing group of 
people because of prejudices or racism in general. (Slaten) 


When he visits the Cultural Center in spring 2016, he endeavors to 
see the Chickasaws anew: 
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With these lenses off I glanced from one part of the campus 
to another: I began to think to myself how far the Chicka- 
saw Nation has gone to reach this point. It’s amazing that 
they have gone from a tribe . . . people were afraid of, to a 
tribe that people come to visit and learn about their culture. 
(Slaten) 


In the introduction to his paper, he reiterates a point that Faudree, 
Childers, Martin, and Alexie make above: “Whether people real- 
ize it or not, regardless of what part of Oklahoma or surrounding 
areas they inhabit, they are directly or indirectly affected by Native 
American culture” (Slaten). 

As a landscaper, Slaten has a keen awareness of nature; he is 
struck by the grounds of the Center and by the plants they have 
placed there: 


As you walk through the campus, they made the landscap- 
ing supplement to the tone they were trying to set. They 
were trying to inspire people. They were trying to evoke 
thought. Each plant was strategically placed and paired 
with a complementary plant to tell a story, a story of a past 
landscape that we will never experience. (Slaten) 


Slaten’s horticultural expertise causes the plants on the campus to 
show up for him as “things” that condition the “tone” or ambience 
of the place and help to tell the Chickasaw story of earth, sky, divin- 
ities, and mortals, a story that predates the theories of Heidegger by 
millennia. 

Slaten concludes by noting, the Center “gave me insight into 
my own life by looking into the past of others.’ He quotes a line 
from Peggy McIntosh’s “White Privilege: Unpacking the Invisible 
Knapsack”: “[W]hites are carefully taught not to recognize white 
privilege” and further allows that he did not really agree with McIn- 
tosh when he first read her piece, giving voice to resistance expressed 
by others. After going through the exhibits at the Center, however, 
he gains a heightened awareness of the lenses though which he was 
looking. Paraphrasing and adding to McIntosh’s litany of benefits 
for whites, Slaten states: “I found that there is a benefit to being 
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white. Whites were not judged and passed over for land. Whites 
received fair court trials. Whites were generally accepted among 
the local citizens.” 


OKLAHOMA AND NATIVE AMERICA, YESTERDAY AND TODAY 


Oklahoma has been a state that the educated have often left, as 
Lt. Governor Todd Lamb intimated in his extemporaneous com- 
mencement address at SE on Saturday, May 7, 2016. He repeatedly 
asked the graduating students not to leave the state of Oklahoma 
upon graduation, taking their hard-won learning and intellectual 
abilities with them. Truly, as Jeanetta Calhoun Mish notes about her 
home state in Oklahomeland, “there exists in the state a long stand- 
ing dismissal of intellectual work” (24). As Lamb also remarked, 
Oklahoma is a land that was originally occupied by Native popula- 
tions, then by tribes who were removed there, and then by waves of 
settlers from various ethnic backgrounds who came for the promise 
of the land. Lamb concluded with pride and poignancy that Okla- 
homa “is a state unlike all the others.” 

In the early days of my teaching at SE, twenty-three years ago, 
one of my nontraditional students wrote a paper that contained the 
line “N---ers and Indians enter by the back door. I cannot remem- 
ber the student’s name, but I have never forgotten that line from 
her paper. 

When I began writing about my past and my relationships 
with issues of Native American ethnicity, I failed early on to think 
of ways to integrate my interests in ethnic identity with my con- 
comitant interests in feminism and Virginia Woolf. Similarly, one 
of my points of resistance to learning and teaching about Native 
America was my belief that I could not connect that theme to my 
other professional interests. And yet when I gave my students the 
article by Peggy McIntosh, she had laid out a blueprint for a con- 
nection: through her work in feminist studies and the idea that men 
do not understand the privilege that they hold in the world, she 
realized that neither do white people. A connection from feminism 
to Native studies was forged for me always already. 
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RECLAIMING RESISTANCE 


Rickert claims that resistance is not necessarily a bad thing 
(Acts 151-59). He concludes in Acts of Enjoyment that if our stu- 
dents resist us and our teaching agendas or if we resist ourselves 
and what may or may not be a clear path to teaching something 
important, the very fact that resistance exists offers “hope” (Acts 
159). (Remember the Chickasaws and the Choctaws.) The very 
fact that all people can and do resist the powers that be and their 
power networks means that change can happen (see E Coleman in 
this volume, pp. 311-52). Resistance is of a piece with learning. We 
resist even as we learn and change. There is an all-at-onceness to 
this resistance and the concomitant learning that can arise from it, 
although, as Rachel Childers reflects, the time and space involved 
may be longer and greater than we anticipate. This resistance also 
means, as Rickert maintains, that the power networks in which we 
are all entangled are not total. We have a chance to make our way 
through them (Acts 159). As another SE student, Emilie Cox, notes 
below, cultures can join other cultures; people can see and hear and 
respond differently. 


PERSPECTIVE, AGAIN 


In “Culture Integration: The Good, the Bad, and How to Be 
Better,’ Cox, also from the second iteration of the “Native America” 
class,’ offers two quotations. After Arthur (Boo) Radley saves the 
Finch children from Bob Ewell’s attack in To Kill a Mockingbird, 
Scout walks Arthur home, and seeing the view from his porch for 
the very first time, she recalls her father’s words: “you never really 
know a man until you stand in his shoes and walk around in them” 
(Lee 374, gtd. in Cox). Cox then compares this quotation to one 
from Appiah that revises the Golden Rule: “The idea behind the 
Golden Rule is that we should take other people's interests seri- 
ously, take them into account. We should learn about other people's 
situations, and then use our imaginations to walk a while in their 
moccasins” (Appiah, Cosmopolitanism 63, qtd. in Cox). 
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Joy Harjo, poet and musician of the Muscogee (Creek) tribe, 
offers a case in point that shows how differently she and other 
Natives feel about Washington, D.C., than other Americans might. 
For America’s Bicentennial in 1976, for example, what Honors 
Semesters saw as an opportunity to experience “Americana” “in 
its showplace capital city” (Braid, “Honors Semesters” 9), Harjo 
experiences as a nightmare when she visits our nation’s capital: “I 
suffered from vertigo and panic attacks. I saw rivers of blood flow- 
ing under the beautiful white marble monuments that announced 
power in the landscape. I knew of the history embedded in the city. 
All tribes in this country have sharp memories located there” (‘The 
Woman 47). 

The Woman Who Fell from the Sky: Poems was published in 
1994, the year I moved to Durant, Oklahoma. In it Harjo remem- 
bers sending a friend off to D.C. “to argue a tribe’s right to water” 
(47). She also notes her “great-great grandfather Monahwee went 
here with other tribal members to conduct business on behalf of the 
tribe. Those concerns have never been settled” (47). While Harjo, 
Martin, and Alexie are certainly correct that we have far to go in 
terms of Native American rights to equity and respectful inclusion 
in the US., from the perspective of 2017, some degree of justice is 
being addressed. In an online report, the Chickasaw Nation states 
that on Tuesday, October 6, 2016, U.S. Secretary of Interior Sally 
Jewell, Chickasaw Nation Governor Bill Anoatubby, and Choctaw 
Chief Gary Batton met “to sign a historic $186 million settlement 
of a lawsuit involving federal management . . . and disposition of 
more than a million acres of Chickasaw and Choctaw tribal lands 
that the U.S. government took control of on the eve of Oklahoma 
statehood” (Chickasaw Nation). 

In her 2016 New Yorker article, “Holy Rage: Lessons from Stand- 
ing Rock,’ Louise Erdrich, of the Chippewa tribe, recounts how 
the group, who called themselves “water protectors” rather than 
“pipeline protesters,” used respect, prayer, and kindness to others— 
including offering drinking water to police—to prevent the Dakota 
Access Pipeline (DAK) from laying an oil pipeline under the Mis- 
souri River. “On the afternoon of December 4th,” Erdrich states, 
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“the Army Corps of Engineers made the stunning announcement 
that it had denied Energy Transfer Partners [DAK owners] an ease- 
ment to cross under the Missouri River” (Erdrich).” 


CONCLUSION 


Oh sun, moon, stars, our other relatives peering at us from 
the inside of god’s house walk with us as we climb into the 
next century naked but for the stories we have of each other. 
Keep us from giving up in this land of nightmares which is 
also the land of miracles. 


We sing our song which we've been promised has no begin- 
ning or end. 
—Joy Harjo, “Reconciliation: A Prayer” (xv, 2.1-6) 


Perhaps no people who read this chapter will actually see the 
Earth from space with their own eyes; it is still possible, however, 
to view the image captured by astronaut Anders and figuratively 
understand the importance of our relationship to all the others who 
inhabit this planet, including those who for various historical and 
political reasons have been constituted by the powers that be as “oth- 
ers.” The Choctaws demonstrated this understanding when they 
sent money to Ireland to alleviate in some small way the suffering 
of a people who, like them, were considered less than, dispensable, 
not worthy of the food it would take to keep them from starving. 
The sculptor Alex Pentak demonstrated this understanding when 
he created “Kindred Spirits,” his sculpture in honor and remem- 
brance of the Choctaw’s gift to his people. The “water protectors” 
in Dakota demonstrated this understanding when they offered 
water to police on the other side of the protector’s line (Erdrich). 
My co-authors and other student contributors demonstrated this 
understanding when they joined me in writing this chapter. “All 
acts of kindness,’ as Harjo notes, “are lights in the war for justice” 
(“Reconciliation” xvi, 3.1). 

For reasons such as these, the class called “Native America” 
encourages a global citizenry and a cosmopolitan perspective, 
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suggesting that even if educational efforts to “let learn” do not lead 
where we think they will and resistance to thinking some thoughts 
persists, that somehow, in the course of striving, resisting, and 
doing what is needed, things can get better, positive change can 
take place, justice may be done. 

Harjo poem of place, of the north, south, east, and west, medi- 
tates on “our home made of the four directions” and speaks a prayer 
of reconciliation (“Reconciliation” xvi, 4.3). Perhaps Standing 
Rock's work of activist resistance and protection, in which a large 
and disparate group of people have taken part, is also the beginning 
of the breakdown of psychical resistance in terms of our collective 
relationship to Native America, Native Americans, and the Earth 
we all inhabit; for the truth is, all of us live, learn, and work here. 


NOTES 


‘In Simmel on Culture, editors David Frisby and Mike Feath- 
erstone comment on the difficulty of confining the work, the 
thought, or the man, Simmel, to one category only (2). Indeed, 
“Simmel’s own practice of placing sections of essays and thematic 
issues in a variety of different contexts within his own work. . . is 
a practice which, in part, creates the impression of developing a 
conscious perspectivism—a viewing of themes from a variety of 
standpoints” (1). 


“Diversity, “equity,” and “inclusion” (F. Coleman, “The Prob- 
lem” 243) are key words I borrow from Finnie D. Coleman and 
his chapter from Setting the Table for Diversity, “The Problem with 
Diversity: Moving Past the Numbers.” Two of these words, cou- 
pled with “social justice,” appear in the title of his chapter in this 
monograph as well, “A Blueprint for Occupying Honors: Activ- 
ism in Institutional Diversity, Equity, Social Justice, and Academic 
Excellence.’ 


*“Thinking and rethinking” is a watch phrase repeated by James 
Herbert in his essay “Thinking and Rethinking: The Practical Value 
of an Honors Education.’ It refers to the process of working through 
an idea on one’s own and in conversation with others, which is 
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commonly practiced in honors education. For the idea of engage- 
ment, I am grateful to Shawn Alfrey and her chapter in this volume, 
“Engaging the Bard: Honors, Engagement, and a New Chautauqua” 
(215-31). 


‘On the first page of A Room of Ones Own, Virginia Woolf 
explores what might be meant by the words “Women” and “Fic- 
tion” (3), calling in to those words much as Heidegger “calls in” to 
the words “building,” “dwelling” and thinking,” in his essay with 
that title. In the same fashion, the rest of Woolf’s book is an effort 
to explain what the words “Women” and “Fiction” have to do with 


“money” (4) and “a room of one’s own” (3). 


*The “civilized tribes” designation was given to the Chickasaws, 
Choctaws, Seminoles, and Creeks (also called Muscogees) by Euro- 
peans during the colonial and federal periods of the United States 
because these tribes took on some of the European behaviors and 
values. As the Wikipedia entry notes, the term “civilized” refers to 
the European perspective of what that term should mean (Wikipe- 
dia Contributors, “Five Civilized Tribes.”; see also Frank). 


‘In Listening to our Grandmothers’ Stories, Amanda J. Cobb 
states the following in a “Note to Readers”: “When referring to 
American Indian tribes and people more generally, I have used the 
terms American Indian, Native American, Native, and Indian inter- 
changeably, although I tend to prefer the terms American Indian 
and Indian” (“Front matter,’ italics in the original). I have tried to 
follow Cobb’s example in this chapter, but my preference has been 
for the terms Native, Native American, and Indian to underscore 
the idea that the Western landmass described as the Americas could 
once have been referred to as Native America. See note 8 below. 


’When I moved to Oklahoma in 1994, the state license plate 
featured the motto “Native America” with the shield of the Osage 
Nation, which is an emblem also on the state flag. In 2000, the 
motto stayed the same, but the image changed to an Apache war- 
rior shooting an arrow into the sky. The 2017 license plate features 
an image of the state bird, the scissor-tailed flycatcher, with the 
directive “Explore Oklahoma?’ at the top of the plate and the subtitle 
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“Travelok.com” as a helpful website at the bottom. According to the 
Tulsa World website, the new plate is expected to raise 11 million 
dollars for the state after expenses (Hoberock). 


‘In the course of contributing to the writing of this chapter, 
which included creating the frame for my student co-writers’ con- 
tributions, I came to the conclusion that all the Americas were 
originally “Native America’ and could be accurately so designated, 
although such a designation does not correlate to the historic treat- 
ment of these Western landmasses. 


*According to Blue Clark's Indian Tribes of Oklahoma: A Guide, 
the “Choctaw Nation” has its tribal headquarters in Durant, Okla- 
homa, “ninety miles north of Dallas,’ even though their capital is 
in Tuskahoma (107), while the “Chickasaw Nation” has its head- 
quarters in Ada, Oklahoma. “(Before 1997, it was in Sulphur, 
Oklahoma)” (93). The Chickasaw Cultural Center is located in Sul- 
phur, Olahoma. 


According to Angie Debo, the stories of the Choctaw and 
Chickasaw tribes of Oklahoma, for example, explain that they were 
once one tribe who traveled east from lands in the West (2). The 
land they traversed is part of the Western hemisphere landmass that 
Blue Clark points to as “America,” so named by “a European map- 
maker [who] borrowed the name of another explorer” (Clark xi). 

As the genesis of the Chickasaw and Choctaw tribes goes, as told 
by Clark, on the eastward journey of their proto-tribe, each night 
they planted a pole in the ground; the next day, the planted pole 
always leaned east and the two brothers leading the tribe, Chahta 
and Chickasah, took their people in that direction. After crossing 
a great river, the brothers disagreed on whether their planted pole 
was still leaning or erect. One brother, Chahta, stayed where he 
was “on the banks of the Yazoo River” (Clark 109), while the other, 
“Chicasah” [sic], took his followers “north to [what became] north- 
ern Mississippi and western Tennessee” (Clark 109). Thus the two 
tribes were formed. 


‘For the Place as Text experience that is practiced at all NCHC 
conferences, basic readings are provided electronically beforehand 
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to prepare participants for what they may experience emotionally 
and intellectually when they go out in a city or other location and 
explore it. In addition to developing the skills of mapping, listening, 
observing, and reflecting, perhaps most importantly, participants 
gain practice in learning to recognize the culturally inspired lenses 
or filters that literally constrain what they see, hear, and are even 
able to experience through their interactions with the places they 
move through and the people they encounter who find their dwell- 
ing there. 

For the “Native America” class, I followed the example of the 
NCHC PAT experience in terms of readings appropriate to our 
walkabouts. We also practiced a phenomenological approach to 
our walkabouts in terms of observing, mapping, listening to, and 
reflecting on what we encountered out in the field—and how who 
and what we encountered concomitantly encountered us. (See 
Childer’s section below.) 


I credit Kathy A. Lyon, one of the facilitators of the England 
NCHC Institute, for her reminder that she had taken on any num- 
ber of subjects “outside of [her] discipline” for honors, learning and 
growing in the process (99). 


“Before editing Nancy M. West's chapter for this monograph, 
“Inclusivity vs. Exclusivity: Re-Imagining the Honors College as a 
Third Place,’ I was unfamiliar with Georg Simmel (199-213). As 
someone who has previously studied the work of the philosophers 
Immanuel Kant and Martin Heidegger, the former who influenced 
Simmel and the latter who was influenced by him, I was encour- 
aged by West's text to read more about this cultural theorist who 
became one of the founders of sociology. 

In the “Georg Simmel” entry in the Encyclopedia of Phenom- 
enology, for example, the editors claim that while Simmel’s interests 
were wide and his essays address an array of cultural phenomena, 
in all his writing he had one overarching question: “What is the 
precise nature of the relationship between subjective experiential 
life and the objective cultural forms that it engenders and encoun- 
ters?” (Embree et al. 641). My thought is that moving from the 
philosophy of Kant to that of Simmel and then to that of Heidegger 
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demonstrates a progression in Western philosophy toward a rela- 
tionship with “world” that calls into question the subject/object 
duality posited between self and world. Discussions by Native writ- 
ers Simon J. Ortiz and Linda Hogan, recounted in this chapter, call 
the post-enlightenment Western will to duality into question (see 
also Rickert, Ambient xii-xvi). 


“Rickert and I were privileged to study Heidegger under Dr. 
Luanne T. Frank at the University of Texas at Arlington in the 80s 
and 90s. Rickert’s Ambient Rhetoric: The Attunements of Rhetori- 
cal Being (2013) reflects the considerable study and scholarship on 
Heidegger he has done since, including on Heidegger's philosophy 
of attunement. Attunement to the world “indicates one’s disposi- 
tion to the world, how one finds oneself embedded in a situation” 
(Rickert 9). Attunement, as Rickert’s research reveals, is practiced 
by ancient cultures (3-8). I discuss this term as well in my chapter 
“Psyche as Text” in Setting the Table for Diversity (205). 


‘SLetting learn is an approach to teaching called for by Hei- 
degger’s What is Called Thinking? “Teaching is more difficult than 
learning because what teaching calls for is this: to let learn. The 
teacher must be capable of being more teachable than the appren- 
tices... . [T]here is never a place in it for the authority of the 
know-it-all or the authoritative sway of the official” (15). 


‘eLouise Erdrich’s article in the New Yorker describes the effort 
of the Sioux tribe of Standing Rock (joined by many others) to stop 
the Dakota Access Pipeline from going under the Missouri River 
and through Sioux tribal lands, thus protecting the river water. 
The phenomenological definition of “occupying” provided in this 
chapter (as “concerned with,” etc.), does not exclude the Sioux 
champions, who call themselves “water protectors” rather than 
“pipeline protestors” (Erdrich). 


"The bridge presented by Heidegger in “Building Dwelling 
Thinking” as illustrative of a “thing” is part and parcel of World. 
As a “thing” the bridge is something that “gathers” (Heidegger, 
“Building” 153). What does it gather? “As this thing it gathers the 
fourfold” (Heidegger, “Building” 153). What is the fourfold? “The 
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bridge gathers to itself in its own way earth and sky, divinities and 
mortals” (Heidegger, “Building” 153). (For more on “the fourfold,” 
see Rickert Ambient). 


‘In 1795 Kant is able to discern that at the time of the discov- 
ery of Africa, America, and their people, the cultural lenses of the 
discoverers did not encourage them to see the humanity of those 
they discovered, counting them as “nothing” (Kant 106). Neverthe- 
less, Kant also reveals his own bias with the following quotation 
and the employment of the term “savages”: “Thus warlike courage, 
with the American savages, as with their European counterparts in 
medieval times, is held to be of great and immediate value—and 
not just in times of war (as might be expected), but also in order that 
there may be war” (Kant 111; emphasis in original). While “sav- 
age’ is employed by Kant in the context of war, it is, nevertheless, a 
dehumanizing term. 


When I consider this question posed by Harper Lee's charac- 
ter Scout from the distance of the year 2017, it resonates with one 
posed by the American populist movement that just elected Donald 
Trump: “What will ‘we’ (the culture in power) do with immigrants 
to ‘our’ country?” That question and the one asked by Scout render 
this novel, as well as Lee’s newly published Go Set a Watchman in 
which Scout figures centrally, relevant to the twenty-first century. 


**Casino-style gaming was voted on and approved by the state 
of Oklahoma in 2004 (Mason). Choctaw Casino and Resort, on 
Interstate 75, north of Dallas, Texas, was Choctaw Bingo when I 
moved to Oklahoma in 1994. Twenty-three years later, the Choc- 
taws and Chickasaws are major players in the economic scene of 
southeastern Oklahoma and beyond. Indeed, according to the 
Winstar World Casino website, the Winstar Casino, owned by the 
Chickasaws and situated north of Fort Worth, Texas, on Interstate 
35, is the largest casino in the world, and their profits (like those at 
Choctaw), are used to assist their people. 


*t Although I was not able to corroborate this statement, it could 
be that Hogan is thinking of the images of the moon that were taken 
from space before U.S. manned space missions. 
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With the advent of the Trump presidency, on January 24, 2017, 
Trump issued an executive order reviving the Dakota Access Pipe- 
line project. The pipeline was completed in April 2017 and opened 
for commercial use on June 01, 2017 (see Wikipedia contributors, 
“Dakota Access Pipeline”). 
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What is Truth? 
Teaching the Constructivist Perspective 
for Diversity in Honors 


JONATHAN D. KOTINEK 
TExAS A&M UNIVERSITY 


INTRODUCTION 


his chapter addresses the question “Why is diversity impor- 

tant to honors education?” by illustrating the central role of 
critical thinking to honors education and the need for a diversity of 
perspectives to make critical thinking more effective. The chapter 
also reflects on the concept of truth and how truth is transmitted 
in post-enlightenment Western culture. The chapter centers on the 
philosophical concept of constructivism in contrast with positivism 
and makes a case for the more inclusive constructivist perspective. 
The thesis of this chapter maintains that teaching and learning con- 
structivist thought contribute to the mission of diversity, equity, 
and inclusion in honors, as well as in higher education in gen- 
eral, because constructivism provides both teachers and learners 
a framework for recognizing their own biases and teaches an ethic 
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of seeking alternative perspectives and valuing those in decision 
making. This methodology is imagined in the honors educational 
context as teaching honors students to be curators of the particular 
and encouraging them to seek out and rely on one another's exper- 
tise as a strategy to equip them to engage difference productively as 
tomorrow’s leaders. 


EXCURSUS 


Iam in a prolonged battle of wills with my oldest son about his 
shoes. These are fairly new shoes that are in good condition, and 
they are neither too big nor too small for him. Every time I ask him 
to put on the shoes, however, he gets frustrated, claiming that they 
do not feel good. I have checked the amount of toe-space he has 
with the shoes on; run my fingers through the inside of the shoes, 
feeling for irritating protrusions; and tried loosening the laces—all 
to no avail. When I cannot stand the fight any longer, he often wears 
an old, ratty pair that were getting too small when we bought the 
offending ones. He does not complain about the old pair. I see two 
options: I can believe that my son is lying or that he truly finds the 
shoes uncomfortable. Since I am actively trying to cultivate trust in 
my children, I choose the latter. This option leaves me with a diffi- 
cult situation: whatever is causing my son's discomfort is something 
I cannot apprehend. 

Iam also engaged in an ongoing discussion with a high school 
friend about White privilege. This friend and I come from similar 
family backgrounds, have similar educational accomplishments, 
and share many of the same values. Yet we have very different 
views about the nature and extent of the privilege that we enjoy. 
I find myself frustrated at trying to present an argument to him 
for a phenomenon that seems so patently obvious to me. Compar- 
ing my feelings about this impasse with my friend to what my son 
might feel about my inability to understand his discomfort with his 
shoes, I am struck by how absurd my child must find the situation 
in which his experience of reality is not shared by so close a rela- 
tion. Is it any wonder, then, that when this kind of dissonance is 
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experienced by people who feel themselves at odds, the frustration 
may turn to resentment, anger, or even violence? 

The discussion of diversity, equity, and inclusion that follows 
takes place in the challenging light of these two scenarios. 


WHY IS DIVERSITY IMPORTANT TO HONORS EDUCATION? 


In the introduction to Setting the Table for Diversity, co-editor 
Lisa L. Coleman (2010) posits that teaching in honors must “now 
include an ethical responsibility” to welcome students and faculty 
who have been excluded in a structural approach to diversity (p. 
17). Later in the same volume, Ellen Riek and Kathryn Sheridan 
(2010) suggest that one way to live up to this responsibility includes 
constructing learning experiences that foster an “engaged, interac- 
tive, and transactional” environment (p. 28). The groundwork laid 
by this first National Collegiate Honors Council (NCHC) mono- 
graph on diversity identifies honors education as a space that can 
be used productively to further the cause of diversity, access, and 
inclusion, not just for honors students but ultimately for all students 
and anyone involved in the educational mission of the university, as 
T argue below. 

In the Journal of the National Collegiate Honors Council 
(JNCHC) commemorating the 50th anniversary of the organiza- 
tion, editor Ada Long (2015) summarizes the reflections on the 
value of honors education from the university presidents repre- 
sented in the volume. Topping the list is the teaching of critical 
thinking, which Long identifies as a characteristic approach in 
honors education that shapes the experience of students, faculty, 
and staff alike (p. xv). This understanding of honors education as 
thoughtful, intellectual exchange might characterize the ideal for 
anyone engaged in the enterprise of liberal education, so how does 
honors differ? 

A definition of honors education has proven elusive.’ NCHC’s 
recent publication of a definition of honors education on its web- 
site as a “learner-directed” enterprise that features “measurably 
broader, deeper, or more complex” activities, however, provides 
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a starting point for considering what honors education is in the 
abstract (Lanier, Reubel, Scott, Torda, and Kotinek, 2013).? In the 
elaborating document, NCHC further emphasizes five different 
“modes of learning”: 


1. research and creative scholarship; 
2. breadth and enduring questions; 
3. service learning and leadership; 
4. experiential learning; and 

5. learning communities. 


These learning modes map very well to the “high-impact practices” 
advocated by the American Association of Colleges & Universities 
(AAC&U), and laid out by George Kuh (2008) in his seminal book, 
High Impact Educational Practices: What They are, Who has Access 
to Them, and Why They Matter. These practices include: 


First-year Seminars and Experiences; Common Intellectual 
Experiences; Learning Communities; Writing Intensive 
Courses; Collaborative Assignments and Projects; Under- 
graduate Research; Diversity/Global Learning; Service/ 
Community-Based Learning; Internships; and Capstone 
Projects (Kuh, 2008; see also Rice, 2015; Kelly, 2013). 


The necessity for these “high-impact practices” can be traced to 
a statement released in January 2002 by Carol Geary Schneider, 
AAC&U president. Her statement, reprinted in the spring/sum- 
mer edition of the 2002 issue of JNCHC and quoted from here, 
declares that a liberal education should prepare students to answer 
“questions about the wider world, about our own values, and about 
difficult choices we must make as both human beings and citizens” 
(p. 33). This statement, also named the President’s Campaign for 
the Advancement of Liberal Learning, or CALL, served as the 
origin of the AAC&U “LEAP Initiative” (with LEAP standing for 
Liberal Education and America’s Promise), “a public advocacy and 
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campus action initiative designed to engage students and the public 
with what really matters in a college education for the twenty-first 
century” (AAC&U, 2017). Today that initiative has been devel- 
oped into what Schneider (2015) calls “The Leap Challenge.’ In 
an AAC&U article in which Kuh’s high-impact practices are also 
listed, Schneider (2015) argues that all students in higher education 
should engage in “Signature Work” of import to the student and 
society at large over the course of more than one semester in their 
college careers. 

The issue of JNCHC in which Schneider’s 2002 AAC&U essay 
was reprinted followed the “Forum on Liberal Learning,” orga- 
nized by Sam Schuman and Anne Ponder in conjunction with the 
NCHC annual conference in Chicago in 2001 (see Long, Mullins 
& Rushton, 2002, p. 13). Presciently, the editorial note introduc- 
ing Schneider’s contribution to the volume states that the “AAC&U 
is urging, in effect, an ‘honors’ education for all students” (p. 33) 
Given the history of the current AAC&U LEAP challenge, the 
answer to the question I posed earlier as to how honors education 
differs from the ideal liberal education may be that it does not, or 
should not, except insofar as the dedicated and motivated students 
and faculty in honors can serve as trailblazers for new and exciting 
pedagogies that foster the five different “modes of learning” noted 
by the NCHC definition of honors education and employ Kuh’s 
“high-impact practices.” 

These modes of learning and high-impact practices return us 
to the concept of critical thinking, mentioned above, that serves 
as the heart of the honors educational enterprise. In its turn, as 
the research of Hubert, Pickavance, and Hyberger (2015) bears 
out, reflective thought lies at the heart of critical thinking. Hubert, 
Pickavance, and Hyberger’s work with eportfolios, for example, sug- 
gests that the connections students make in the reflective process 
required by these eportfolios are central to what makes the experi- 
ences described by Kuh (2015) “high-impact.” Further, according 
to Stein, Haynes, and Redding (2016), the process of critical think- 
ing (as evaluated by Tennessee Tech's Critical Thinking Assessment 
Test) must also include evaluating information, finding creative or 
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innovative solutions, learning and problem-solving, and commu- 
nication (p. 5). 

In order to engage the high-impact activities these researchers 
champion, it is helpful (if not imperative) to also have a sense of 
one’s own biases, a sense of how those biases are interacting with 
the way information is perceived, and the will/desire to figure out 
where gaps exist between one’s own and others’ interpretation of 
the same information. In short, to function effectively, critical 
thinking requires a diversity of perspectives. Accordingly, if critical 
and creative thinking are at the heart of an honors education, then 
exposure to, appreciation of, and equal opportunity for diverse 
perspectives must also serve as core elements of honors education. 
In this manner, the critical thinking that shapes the experience of 
honors education also calls for (and may help to create) a culture 
that can foster diversity, equity, and inclusion. 

The conditions necessary to foster equity and inclusion, how- 
ever, require more than just a diversity of perspectives. These 
additional conditions speak to power dynamics and an apprecia- 
tion that more than one perspective may be valid. 


CULTURE, TRUTH, AND PARADIGMATIC THINKING 


Pilate saith unto him, What is truth? 
—Gospel of St. John 18:38 


What is truth? How each person answers this question provides 
insight into the unique intersection of what a person counts as 
knowledge and where that knowledge comes from (epistemology), 
the source of reality (ontology), and what values are prioritized 
(axiology). These overlapping lenses inform people’s perceptions 
of reality differently because they are each enculturated differently. 

One of my favorite metaphors for culture comes from the 
biological sciences, where a culture is the medium in which some- 
thing grows. Thinking about culture in this manner provides a way 
to understand how the environment plays a role in feeding and 
shaping what is seen as normal and acceptable. March and Olsen 
(1995) describe how cultural identity is shaped by what is deemed 
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“appropriate”: those things that are considered “normal, natural, 
right, [and] good” (p. 31). They claim that enculturation leads 
people to “act, think, feel, and organize themselves on the basis of 
exemplary or authoritative (and sometimes competing or conflict- 
ing) rules derived from socially constructed identities and roles” 
(p. 30). Culture, then, plays a role in filtering those truths that are 
appropriate for consumption and promulgation. 

In lecture slides prepared for a class on hip hop culture, Finnie 
D. Coleman (2016) describes a cycle of how truth is reified accord- 
ing to this perspective. Culture, which Coleman glosses as “values, 
norms, and artifacts,” determines the myths that let us know who 
we are and where we come from. These origin myths determine 
our epistemology, or what is considered knowledge. Knowledge, 
which includes facts, justified beliefs, and opinions, determines our 
hermeneutics, or how we interpret that knowledge into meaning 
about the world around us. Hermeneutics determines hegemony, 
or the ideas that shape and control power. Hegemony determines 
ideology, and those ideologies, in turn, determine the values, 
norms, and artifacts that make up culture and the myths we tell 
to explain who we are and where we come from (FE. D. Coleman). 
Within this cycle, we can understand the relationship between 
truth and quantifiable reality, or facts, as being just one of several 
ways of understanding the world. Knowledge also includes opin- 
ions (personal interpretations of phenomena) and justified belief 
(beliefs borne out by subjective experience). In both of these other 
ways of knowing, culture plays a role in providing the context for 
and determining what will be accepted as truth. 

In an essay titled “Myth Became Fact; C.S. Lewis (2002) 
explains how myth functions to give the necessary critical distance 
to understand how belief is a framework for subjective experience: 
“in the enjoyment of a great myth we come nearest to experiencing 
as a concrete what can otherwise be understood only as an abstrac- 
tion” (p. 140). Mircea Eliade (1963) further explains what might 
seem an anachronistic understanding of the word “myth. For Eli- 
ade, “myth means a ‘true story and, beyond that, a story that is 
most precious in possession because it is sacred, exemplary, [and] 
significant” (p. 1). In discussing how myth and history operate to 
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inform the lives of archaic and modern persons, respectively, Eliade 
declares: 


modern man, though regarding himself as the result of the 
course of Universal History, does not feel obliged to know 
the whole of it, [while] the man of the archaic societies is 
not only obliged to remember mythical history but also to 
re-enact a large part of it periodically. It is here that we find 
the greatest difference between the man of the archaic soci- 
eties and modern man: the irreversibility of events, which 
is the characteristic trait of History for the latter, is not a 
fact for the former. (p. 13) 


Knowing the origin of ideas and ways of thinking in the archaic 
societies Eliade describes gives the knower a power to “abolish the 
past, to begin his life anew, and to re-create his World” (p. 140). 
This paradigmatic understanding of reality is at odds with the syn- 
tagmatic or linear perspective that Eliade attributes to modern 
man, who sees history as a one-way chain of cause-and-effect. 
“Paradigmatic” and “syntagmatic” are terms offered by semiot- 
ics, a structural approach to understanding language conceived by 
Ferdinand de Saussure. According to Kaja Silverman (1983), semi- 
otics identifies constituent units in a system, such as values, social 
practices, or texts, and describes the relationships between them as 
one of three types: “between a signifier and a signified; ... between 
a sign and all of the other elements of its system; and... between a 
sign and the elements which surround it” (p. 10). As Saussure (1983) 
explains, a sign consists of a signifier and that which is signified (p. 
12). For example, a signifier such as the word “truth” has a signified 
concept that could be defined as a “fact or belief that is accepted 
as being in accord with reality” (Saussure, 1983, p. 12). Paradigms 
and syntagms are related but different ways of understanding rela- 
tionships between parts of a system. In the case of a system such as 
a sentence like the one that follows, the syntagmatic relationships 
describe how a chain of signifiers (i.e., words) fit together based on 
a set of rules (i.e., grammar): I learned the truth. The paradigmatic 
relationships in the same system describe the options for which 
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signifiers can be used, but not at the same time: We understand an 
opinion. Consider how these syntagmatic and paradigmatic rela- 
tionships relate back to my opening anecdotes in the figures below. 

Figure 1 describes a system of a sentence in which I have rep- 
resented the essence of the issue presented to me by my son and 
his shoes. The syntagmatic reading of this system is “my shoes are 
uncomfortable.” A paradigmatic reading of the system suggests 
other possibilities by imagining possible signs that might be sub- 
stituted for those presented to me. Perhaps the problem is in my 
sons socks, not his shoes. Perhaps the issue has nothing to do with 
a physical problem like the shoe being too small or having a sharp 
protrusion, but is, instead, something that my son cannot or will 
not express, for example, that he dislikes the shoes because a friend 
made fun of them. 

In the conversation with my high school friend, the system 
represented in Figure 2 shows that where he is seeing effort trans- 
lating into success, opportunity, and enhanced reputation, I am 
considering these same outcomes as the result of privilege. Accord- 
ing to Chandler (2002) “Temporally, syntagmatic relations refer 
intratextually to other signifiers co-present within the text, while 
paradigmatic relations refer intertextually to signifiers which are 
absent from the text” (p. 84). With this understanding, then, “para- 
digmatic” refers to a broader context within which any experience 
might be understood by comparing the signifiers that are observed 
to the others that might be observed in the same circumstances. 

Paradigmatic thinking can be conceived as a toolbox of per- 
spectives that can be brought to bear based on the thinker’s 
understanding of the circumstances. Henry Louis Gates, Jr., for 
example, offers “signifyin(g)” as a substantially similar critical 
approach. Gates (1987) describes signifyin(g) as, an “indigenously 
black” rhetorical strategy that is based on a complex intertextual 
series of references (p. 48). Ina later publication, Gates (2014) claims 
the sign, “signifyin(g),” is itself a signification on the difference 
between this Black linguistic use, which is at once confrontational 
and playful, and the standard English use, which suggests the more 
straightforward, syntagmatic understanding of meaning-making 
(p. 50). 
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Figure 1. Semiotic ANALYSIS OF UNCOMFORTABLE SHOES 
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Figure 2. Semiotic ANALYSIS OF PRIVILEGE 
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Elsewhere, I have conceived of a paradigmatic understanding 
of intelligence based on four premises: 


that relevant and useful behavior is pluralistically defined, 
that relevant and useful behavior is designated as intelligent, 
and the process of learning behavior(s) is environmentally 
mediated. Further, the environment in which behavior is 
learned and reinforced has cultural norms that not only 
designate intelligent behavior but also act (or not) in learn- 
ing situations. (Kotinek, 2008, p. 2) 


Paradigmatic intelligence and paradigmatic thinking may be useful 
constructs to help understand language as a technology or tool that 
actively shapes an individual's or a culture's perception of reality. 
The idea that meaning-making is culturally mediated has gained 
popular traction as evidenced by the publication of these ideas in 
the popular press such as The Wall Street Journal. For example, an 
online article there by Boroditsky (2010) titled “Lost in Translation” 
concludes that “structures that exist in our languages profoundly 
shape how we construct reality.” 

A major obstacle to reconciling our different perceptions about 
what is true is a lack of understanding about the subjective experi- 
ence of reality or the conceptions about reality that we form from 
these perceptions. The differences are indiscernible without care- 
ful attention to the challenges of seeking understanding across 
cultural barriers. Language, or the technology we use to convey 
understanding about the world around us, is shaped by different 
cultural perspectives; therefore the effort of seeking understanding 
requires ongoing collaboration. One way to address the disconnect 
is to provide opportunities for learners to seek out alternative (even 
oppositional!) perspectives, triangulate where those perspectives 
overlap, and synthesize a shared understanding of truth. 


POSITIVISM VS. CONSTRUCTIVISM 


This section discusses postivism and constructivism before finally 
suggesting how critical thinking, paradigmatic intelligence, and con- 
structivism might fit together to inform our pedagogies. 
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Popular culture is replete with observations about truth and the 
subjective nature of reality. Consider the following: 


Beauty is truth, truth beauty—that is all 
Ye know on earth, and all ye need to know. 
—John Keats, “Ode on a Grecian Urn” 


Luke, you're going to find that many of the truths we cling to 
depend greatly on your point of view. 
—Obi Wan Kenobi, 
Star Wars Episode VI: Return of the Jedi 


Memory is a complicated thing, a relative of truth but not 
its twin. 
—Barbara Kingsolver, Animal Dreams 
You never know just how you look through other people's 
eyes. « » 
y —Butthole Surfers, “Pepper 

How is it that the culturally salient understanding of subjectivism 
does not translate to the academy and the sciences practiced within 
it? I argue below that the culture of the academy—and the historical 
course of what was deemed normal, natural, right, and good in the 
pursuit of knowledge—has been steered by syntagmatic, positivist 
perspectives. 

John Médaille (2010), theologian-cum-political economist, 
highlights this influence in describing why the science of econom- 
ics needs to be accountable to the values of the society it serves: 


Every science, insofar as it really is a science, is both positive 
and normative. Every science, insofar as it is a science, must 
be “normalized” to some criteria of truth. These truths arise 
from two sources: an internal and an external source. The 
internal criteria involve a science’s proper subject mat- 
ter and methodology. But these criteria are insufficient to 
found any science as a science. In addition, there must be 
external criteria of truth, and these truths can only come 
from one or more higher sciences. In the absence of such 
an external check, the science will merely be circular, 
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dependent on nothing but itself and disconnected from the 
hierarchy of truth. Thus, for example, biology is responsible 
to chemistry, chemistry to physics, physics to metaphys- 
ics. No biologist can violate the laws of chemistry, and no 
chemist can reach a conclusion contrary to physics. Thus 
every science is responsible to its own methodology (and 
therefore positive) and to the higher sciences (and therefore 
normative). (p. 24, emphasis in original) 


Médaille asserts that determining what the object of study is—the 
physical world or the human person in relationship—is more use- 
ful than considering whether a science is normative or positive (p. 
26). Since Médaille describes science as “knowledge organized into 
a hierarchy of truth,’ it follows, then, that knowledge in the humane 
sciences, including honors education, must take into account rela- 
tionships and how these interact with what is normal, natural, right, 
and good (p. 25). 

According to Schwandt (2013) positivism is concerned with 
physical realities that can be measured using human senses. It is 
characterized by realist ontology, objectivist epistemology, and 
interventionist methodology (p. 23). Nineteenth-century philoso- 
pher Auguste Comte is considered the progenitor of positivism. 
On this subject, Comte (1880) notes that “the first characteristic of 
Positive Philosophy is that it regards all phenomena as subjected to 
invariable natural Laws” (p. 29, emphasis in original). Comte’s The 
Course in Positive Philosophy developed an interrelated philosophy 
of the physical and mathematical sciences, which he conceived of 
as a hierarchy of truths: 


Thus we have before us Five fundamental Sciences in suc- 
cessive dependence—Astronomy, Physics, Chemistry, 
Physiology, and finally Social Physics. The first considers 
the most general, simple, abstract, and remote phenomena 
known to us and those that affect all others without being 
affected by them. The last considers the most particular, 
compound, concrete phenomena, and those that are the 
most interesting to Man. Between these two, the degrees 
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of speciality, of complexity, and individuality are in regu- 
lar proportion to the place of the respective sciences in the 
scale exhibited. This—casting out everything arbitrary—we 
must regard as the true filiation of the sciences; and in it we 
find the plan of this work. (p. 28) 


Emile Durkheim (1982), who, along with Comte, is considered 
a founder of the field of sociology, expanded on the hierarchy of 
truth established by Comte (1880) in The Course in Positive Phi- 
losophy. Writing in the preface to his Rules of Sociological Method, 
Durkheim says, “our rule implies no metaphysical conception, no 
speculation about the innermost depth of being. What it demands 
is that the sociologist should assume the state of mind of physicists, 
chemists, and physiologists when they venture into an as yet unex- 
plored area of their scientific field” (p. 37). 

The adoption of the positivist perspective in the fields of psy- 
chology and education is a result of skepticism and pushback from 
faculty in traditional fields. Consequently, according to Shavelson 
and Towne (2002), in their handbook for Scientific Research in Edu- 
cation from the National Research Council, research perspectives 
and methodology “were derived from the mechanistic, positiv- 
istic sciences” (p. 15). As they also note, despite recognition that 
more inclusive perspectives are needed and that “there is room in 
the mansion of science for more than one model, the positivist 
influence on educational psychology research, and therefore ped- 
agogical practice, remains clear in the assumptions guiding what 
is normal, natural, right and good (p. 16). The following guidance 
from Shavelson and Towne provides little alternative to the realist 
ontology, objectivist epistemology, and interventionist methodol- 
ogy that define the positivistic perspective: 


“What makes research scientific is not the motive, but man- 
ner in which it is carried out.” (p. 20) 


“We assume it is possible to describe the physical & social 
world scientifically so that ... multiple observers can agree 
on what they see.” (p. 25) 
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“Epistemological principles: seeking conceptual/theoretical 
understanding, posing empirically testable and refutable 
hypotheses, using observational methods linked to theory 
to enable other scientists to verify accuracy (reliability), 
recognizing the importance of independent replication and 
generalization.” (p. 50) 


According to King, Keohane, and Verba (1994), the construc- 
tivist perspective, in contrast to the positivist perspective informing 
the foregoing research guidelines, understands that inquiry in 
human sciences deals with non-quantifiable entities and depends 
on the lenses of culture and context” (p. 38). Ernst von Glasersfeld 
(2007) provides a useful overview of the history of constructivist 
thought in describing the development of his own theory, dubbed 
“Radical Constructivism” (von Glasersfeld and Larochelle p. 91). 
He identifies eighteenth-century thinkers Giambattista Vico and 
George Berkeley as first breaking “with the age-old philosophical 
belief that human knowledge must in some way provide a repre- 
sentation of an observer-independent reality” and proposing new 
conceptualizations of human knowledge and existence (von Gla- 
sersfeld and Larochelle pp. 92-93). Glasersfeld sees the work of 
twentieth-century theorist Jean Piaget encapsulating these new 
concepts in the epistemological principles that “knowledge is... an 
accommodation to reality” and that “cognitive activity is adaptive” 
(von Glasersfeld and Larochelle p. 94). 

The theoretical perspective called constructivism provides a 
framework for thinking about, pursuing, and ultimately learning 
from the subjective experience of others. A major tenet of con- 
structivist thought is that the only way to discern this subjective 
experience is through an immersive series of dialogues—with 
stakeholders, with self, and with peers. This intense process of 
engagement renders monolithic understanding of any phenom- 
enon impractical (if not laughable) and focuses on the connection 
between two or more people (see Alfrey on engagement in this vol- 
ume, pp. 215-31). 

Constructivism (originally naturalistic inquiry) is the name 
given to the paradigm developed by higher education scholars and 
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qualitative methodologists Yvonna Lincoln and Egon Guba over 
the course of their respective careers. Their work has focused on 
explicating and refining qualitative research theory and method- 
ology. In the process, one concern has been to answer criticism 
from the positivist establishment (ie., funding agencies and jour- 
nals) with respect to the legitimacy of qualitative research. Their 
answers are couched in the form of corollaries to positivist meth- 
odological criteria such as validity, reliability, and objectivity. For 
Lincoln and Guba (2013), the corresponding constructivist meth- 
odological criteria are credibility, transferability, dependability, and 
confirmability (p. 82). As Cohen and Crabtree (2006) explain: the 
credibility criterion can be met through prolonged engagement, 
persistent observation, triangulation, peer debriefing, negative case 
analysis, referential adequacy, and member-checking. The trans- 
ferability criterion can be met through thick, rich description. The 
dependability criterion can be met through an inquiry audit. The 
confirmability criterion can be met through a confirmability audit, 
audit trail, triangulation, and a reflexive journal. While an exhaus- 
tive explanation of qualitative research methodology is beyond 
the scope of this chapter, the takeaway here is that methodologi- 
cal credibility, transferability, and dependability are established 
through investing significant time with research participants and 
in their environments, meticulously documenting details about the 
participants and research insights, and actively reflecting on the 
process and progress of research as it goes forward.’ 

Relativism is the basic ontological assumption of constructiv- 
ism. This means that social reality, or the world as it is experienced 
by people, is relative. For Lincoln and Guba (2013), knowledge is 
conceived of as a relationship between the knower and the know- 
able, and it is non-quantifiable (p. 40). Transactional subjectivism 
is the basic epistemological presupposition of constructivism. 
The relationship between the knower and the knowable is highly 
personal and context-specific; thus, knowledge is created, not dis- 
covered (Lincoln and Guba, p. 40). Lincoln and Guba explain how 
the hermeneutic/dialectic is the basic methodological presupposi- 
tion of constructivism and that constructivist methodology delves 
into minds and into the meaning-making and sense-making of the 
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several knowers involved. The process involves first uncovering 
constructions and then confronting, comparing, and contrasting 
the constructions. Finally, the hermeneutic circle of going from 
part to whole and back again defines the constant-comparative 
methodology utilized in constructivist/naturalistic inquiry (Lin- 
coln and Guba, p. 40). 

Teaching constructivism as critical methodology, therefore, is a 
valuable contribution to the mission of diversity education because 
it provides learners a framework for recognizing their own biases 
and teaches an ethic of seeking alternative perspectives and valuing 
those in making decisions. This diversity of perspectives is crucial 
to honing the critical consciousness of honors students and truly 
everyone involved in the honors enterprise. 


CURATORS OF THE PARTICULAR 


How, then, can we teach constructivist thought and put it 
to work in the life of honors students? As discussed above, our 
experience of the world is subjective and colored by the values, 
expectations, and perspectives that are dominant in our respec- 
tive cultures. Baltzly (2014) quotes Zeno of Citium, founder of the 
Greek Stoic school of philosophy, to show that the Stoics believed 
that there was only one true correspondence between physical real- 
ity and human understanding and that this could be discerned as 
a cognitive impression that “arises from that which is; is stamped 
and impressed in accordance with that very thing; and of such a 
kind as could not arise from what is not.” This perspective depends 
on a one-to-one correspondence between language and reality that 
is echoed throughout Western thought from the Enlightenment 
onward in the conflation of intelligence and the ability to write. 

In contrast, semiotics provides a progressive understanding of 
language, which is informed by the understanding of the experi- 
ence of reality and the relationship between signifier and signified 
as subjective. While Saussure (1963) himself noted that “the indi- 
vidual does not have the power to change a sign in any way once 
it has become established in the linguistic community” (p. 68), the 
example Gates (1987) provides of signifyin(g) shows that signs 
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can be adapted to new meanings, given different perspectives and 
contexts. Further expansion of semiotics suggests that indetermi- 
nacy of meaning is well-accepted. Brown and Yule (1983) note that 
“however objective the notion of ‘text’ may appear . . . the percep- 
tion and interpretation of each text is essentially subjective” (p. 
11). This subjective perspective, more aligned with the construc- 
tivist worldview, helps us to understand that language represents a 
very tenuous agreement about our experience of the world. I might 
always perceive the color signified by “blue” in the same way, for 
example, but the way in which other people experience and decode 
the same refraction of light is dependent on their individual genet- 
ics and body chemistry.* Something that might seem as objectively 
discernable as the color of the sky, then, is only as true as our over- 
lapping perceptions of the phenomenon. Indeed while Herbert 
(2015), in his lead essay for the JNCHC commemorating the 50th 
anniversary of the organization, asserts that “thoughts actually are 
something that people can have in common” (p. 8), this assertion 
follows several pages in which Herbert describes, in detail, the 
pains he had to take in two different organizations to seek out this 
shared understanding. The process of “thinking and rethinking” 
Herbert describes requires careful listening, restating, and willing- 
ness to find common ground (p. 5-7), and it is dangerous to assume 
that thoughts are held in common by default. A significant amount 
of work is needed to achieve those thoughts in common. What 
is needed, first of all, is an understanding of how individualized 
perceptions might be. Secondly, a desire to seek out and compare 
different perceptions is required. We will briefly consider how we 
encode perception before moving on to how we might employ this 
understanding in our pedagogies. 

According to Broadbent (1958), information processing the- 
ory, a theory of learning that uses computers as a model for the 
way that humans process and store information, posits that we use 
schema to encode and organize new experience (p. 206). The men- 
tal organization of information in information processing theory 
includes both declarative knowledge (what) and procedural knowl- 
edge (how) (see Broadbent, 1964, p. 64; Hampson and Morris, 
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1996, p. 130).° If human information processing corresponds to 
computer information processing, such a theory does suggest that 
previous learning and experience are crucial to the retention of new 
information. It also gives an indication as to why experiential learn- 
ing—the opportunity for a person to directly experience, encode, 
and associate stimuli—is an important part of education. Appro- 
priately, most of what we call high-impact learning depends on this 
direct, hands-on learning experience. The way that we associate 
this new learning with previous learning is highly subjective and 
therefore highly personal. One's ability or inability to imagine the 
perspective of others also plays a role in this learning process as the 
following discussion of theory of mind explains. 

“Theory of mind” is the psychological term for human self- 
awareness. In Jean Piaget’s theory of cognitive development, an 
important part of the development of this theory of mind is the 
elimination of egocentrism or the inability to conceive that other 
people have different perspectives. Curiously, the concept of White 
privilege, the concept I introduced at the beginning of this chapter, 
seems to operate in much the same way as egocentrism works to 
preclude the possibility that the subjective experience of another 
person might contradict one’s worldview. Studies that introduce 
different perspectives offer some hope that this “mindblindness,” as 
the inability to eliminate egocentrism is sometimes called, may be 
positively influenced. According to Galinsky and Ku (2004), “Per- 
spective-taking also appears to take advantage of the very cognitive 
processes that produce intergroup bias in the first place. Although 
ethnocentrism is a natural extension of egocentrism, perspective- 
taking utilizes egocentric tendencies—our proclivity for thinking 
highly of ourselves—to reduce bias rather than increase it” (p. 601; 
see also McCoy, 2010, in Setting the Table for Diversity, pp. 135-50). 
If our instinctual reactions to unfamiliar others can be conceived 
of as a schema in which the procedural knowledge of appropriate 
behavior kicks in, then it should be possible to retrain that response 
by recognizing it as a construct; contrasting the values present in 
the construct to an ideal of diversity, access, and inclusion; and then 
working to replace the response positively. 
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In an honors context, this exercise of recognizing one’s perspec- 
tive as a construct might be put into practice by creating a series 
of assignments in a first-year seminar in which students must 
interrogate received values and perspectives before being asked to 
evaluate values and perspectives that differ from their own. Stu- 
dents would receive instruction on how humans are socialized to a 
particular understanding of “normal, natural, right, and good,’ and 
then they would work through scenarios in which they are asked 
to evaluate their initial response to a situation critically by employ- 
ing perspective-taking of the unfamiliar other (see Kotinek 2010). 
An important point to make in this educational exercise is that it 
will be exactly those things that students imagine need no expla- 
nation that, in fact, require the most careful explication. Future 
honors courses or reflective eportfolio assignments might be built 
on the understanding that students have established perspective- 
taking competence; additional assignments could then expand and 
enhance that competency in increasingly more complex ways and 
in different disciplinary contexts. 

In this chapter, I have conceived of using the constructivist per- 
spective to improve diversity, access, and inclusion in honors, but 
the utility of the method can be adapted further. The idiosyncratic 
overlap of our interests, abilities, and opportunities gives each of us 
the chance to be a niche specialist. The architecture student with 
an interest in healthcare, an engineering student taking a second 
major in philosophy, and the English student focused on social jus- 
tice issues all come to a conversation about healthcare reform from 
different perspectives and with different strengths, but they may 
also be interested in working together to create a novel approach 
to the subject. If these students have been trained to actively seek 
different perspectives with an aim of creating better understand- 
ing, they will be better primed and prepared to engage in this work 
across disciplinary boundaries. 

Presuming that people have taken the opportunity to ensure a 
good fit between their values and the work they set out to accom- 
plish, the cultivation of this niche specialty gives them the ability 
to advocate for the cause of their choice. Cultivation of expertise 
entails building a base of knowledge through study and experience 
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as well as drawing connections across disciplinary boundaries and 
critically evaluating sources from this insider/outsider perspective. 
Undertaking to explain, in detail, their assumptions and thought 
processes will make students more effective ambassadors for their 
ideas. Taken together with a culture that supports valuing others’ 
perspectives through perspective-taking, efforts to encourage this 
kind of breadth and depth in honors students positions them to be 
change leaders. Everyone has a sphere of influence, and, as noted by 
singer-cum-activist Paul David Hewson (better known by his stage 
name, Bono), influence, no matter how localized, is “a kind of cur- 
rency ... you have to spend it wisely” (qtd. in Assayas, 2005, p. 93). 
We can and should encourage students to think of themselves as 
curators for their own idiosyncratic expertise and foster their con- 
tinued efforts to build or curate that knowledge base as they seek 
out correspondences with other students whose interests, abilities, 
and opportunities border their own. 

In closing this section, I want to clarify that I am not suggesting 
that students uncritically accept the opinion of others as verified 
fact, only that a constructivist approach provides an opportunity 
to discover perspectives and insights different from those we might 
draw on or take ourselves. In fact, I would suggest that we should 
also be giving our students license and experience to evaluate new 
perspectives critically, even as they graciously learn to have their 
own perspectives critically evaluated. The practice of this construc- 
tivist methodology leaves open the possibility of adding to their 
understanding of the world. Below I adapt some critical evaluation 
questions potentially useful for the promotion of a process of criti- 
cal inquiry that appreciates different perspectives. 


e What is the question/issue/problem that is being presented 
to me? 


e What additional information do I need to answer this 
question? 


¢ What information has been provided that I think is irrel- 
evant? What makes me think that the information is 
irrelevant? 
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¢ Given the information presented, or the information that I 
already have, what do I think is the best answer or solution? 


¢ How would changes in the situation affect my choice of a 
solution? 


CONCLUSION 


The need for perspective taking and critical evaluation are not 
mutually exclusive, although our students likely come to us with 
little experience—personal or vicarious—that prepares them to 
do this work simultaneously. For example, the 2016 election cycle 
saw an unprecedented proliferation of “fake news,’ a confluence of 
misinformation exacerbated by a current tendency in the United 
States for people to associate with like-minded others and depend 
on social media that agrees with their own personal opinion for 
their news, habits that effectively create echo chambers of the same. 
As noted by Kunda (1990), “people are not at liberty to believe any- 
thing they like; they are constrained by their prior beliefs” (p. 490). 
The ongoing problem with “fake news” provides evidence of the 
desperate need for the entire American electorate to develop both 
critical thinking and social awareness. 

As an antidote to echo chambers of the same, we can encour- 
age our students to be curators of the particular. Encouraging 
students to develop a niche of expertise that is a good reflection 
of their interests and values, as well as to look to each other as 
resources about topics of tangential interest, constitutes good first 
steps toward highlighting the diversity of thought and opinion in 
the world. When coupled with the habits of mind developed with 
a constructivist perspective—recognizing one’s own biases, seeking 
disconfirming information, and valuing others’ opinions in deci- 
sion making—the development of curators of the particular can 
also serve to inoculate our future leaders to an increasingly polar- 
ized social and political world. In fact, in a recent research article 
in Political Psychology, Kahan, Landrum, Carpenter, Helft, and 
Jamieson (2016) have demonstrated that curiosity can counteract 
the politically motivated reasoning that is driving social polariza- 
tion (p. 180). 
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An honors community and curriculum that provide social and 
emotional support, along with the intellectual challenge to seek 
disconfirming evidence as students develop their own perspec- 
tives, can bridge the experience gap and train culturally responsive 
intellectual leaders for their campus and our future world. Further, 
the sharing of diverse perspectives this chapter champions and 
the equity and inclusion to which such exercises can lead may be 
generalizable not only to the entire honors community but to the 
higher education community as a whole—faculty, staff, and admin- 
istrators alike—in support of high-impact practices that can lead to 
diversity, equity, and inclusion for all. 


NOTES 


‘For more detailed discussion of this elusive definition of hon- 
ors, see Kotinek, Neuber, and Sindt, 2010; Digby and Kotinek, 2010. 


*To read the elaborating document for the NCHC defini- 
tion of honors education, click the hyperlinked word “document” 
on the definition webpage at <http://www.nchchonors.org/ 


directors-faculty/definition-of-honors-education>. 

*For further detail on qualitative research methodology, see the 
Qualitative Research Guidelines Project provided by Cohen and 
Crabtree (2006) at <http://qualres.org>. 


‘See Zand and Borhan’s work on Rhodopsin and Cellular Ret- 
inotic Acid-binding Protein II <https://news.kettering.edu/news/ 


seeing-red-or-green-chemistry-color-vision> as explanation for 
my assertions about individual perceptions of color. 


The “method of loci” mnemonic device described in ancient 
Greek and Roman treatises (and also popularized as “mind palaces” 
in Thomas Harris’s Hannibal and BBC’s Sherlock) are examples of 
highly developed mental schema. 
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THE ORIGINS OF THE OCCUPY MOVEMENT 


n 18 December 2010, 26-year-old fruit and vegetable vender 

Mohamed (Tarek) Bouazizi took his own life in the streets 
of Sidi Bouzid, Tunisia. Bouazizis Tibetanesque protest against 
police brutality and widespread corruption led to the near imme- 
diate downfall of Tunisian President Zine El Abidine Ben Ali, a 
man who had held power since leading the Tunisian Revolution 
or the “medical coup détat” of November 1987.' That this power- 
ful dictator fell as the result of a single act by one frustrated and 
humiliated man is difficult to believe. Perhaps that is because the 
supposed cause and effect relationship between Bouazizi’s suicide 
and the collapse of Ali's regime is not altogether accurate. When 
Ben Ali fled Tunisia on January 14, 2011, people around the world 
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were given a powerful example of how an individual act committed 
in the pursuit of justice can literally change the world—but only if 
conditions are ripe for such change. 

While Bouazizi’s self-immolation was certainly a catalyst in Ben 
Ali’s downfall, it was not the actual cause of the larger movement. 
Following his death, members of Bouazizi’s family and some of his 
close friends held a small protest in open defiance of laws put in 
place to curb public demonstrations. Knowing that they faced beat- 
ings or worse, this small group of people found the courage to stand 
against Ben Ali’s tyranny in spite of the potential consequences. In 
truth, it was the success of that small, defiant protest immediately 
following Bouazizi’s immolation that sparked the Arab Spring, not 
the ritual sacrifice in and of itself. 

Although numerous newspapers, Internet bloggers, so-called 
“Web- Activists,” and international news outlets have claimed that 
the so-called Arab Spring began with Bouazizi’s self-immolation, 
absent the risks taken by family and friends following his death, 
Bouazizi’s desperate act would likely have gone unnoticed by the 
world in much the same way as the world has virtually ignored 
more than 145 similar acts in China's Sichuan Province since 2009. 

Indeed, while it is likely that the impact of Bouazizi’s act would 
not have been felt beyond the amazement of those who person- 
ally witnessed his charred and smoldering body lying in front of 
the provincial headquarters in Sidi Bouzid, Bouazizi’s sacrifice and 
the small protest that followed tapped into deep and long-festering 
feelings of anger and unrest. In “Revolution and Counterrevolution 
in Tunisia,’ Tunis Al Manar University sociologist Mounir Saidani 
and his co-author R. A. Judy describe the chaos that followed this 
first small protest as a “dialectic of conflict and appeasement” that 
highlighted a process of “making, unmaking, and remaking” that 
was driven by “an intense ongoing struggle between emergent 
social forces and established political formations” (43). 

Country after country entered the cycle of making (violent civil 
unrest), unmaking (the fall of long-standing dictatorships), and 
remaking (rebuilding government and social institutions). Egypt's 
President Hosni Mubarak resigned from office just four weeks after 
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Ben Ali fled Tunisia for Saudi Arabia. In March, the Syrian Civil 
War was sparked by protests in the ancient city of Darra that called 
for the ouster of President Bashar al-Assad. Six months after Ben Ali 
fled Tunisia, Muammar Gaddafi found himself on the run and was 
brutally killed in October 2011. Following Gaddafi’s death, it was 
not surprising that Yemeni President Ali Abdullah Saleh agreed to 
give up power in the face of rising resistance. Following Saleh’s lead, 
numerous leaders across the region proactively announced that 
they would not be running for reelection. Only the second leader 
since Algeria gained its independence from France in 1956, Ben 
Ali reigned for more than 23 years, Mubarak for 30 years, Saleh for 
33, and Gaddafi for 42 years. Something was different now... . The 
blueprint for social upheaval had changed. 

Political protests and civil unrest across the Arab world quickly 
spread to other parts of the planet. Countries large and small— 
powerful and not so powerful—were forced to countenance 
long-standing social, political, and economic injustices that fueled 
innumerable acts of resistance and outright rebellion against con- 
stituted state authority. The social unrest associated with the Arab 
Spring saw its first public manifestation in the United States of 
America on 17 September 2011when protestors “occupied” Zucotti 
Park (formerly Liberty Square) in New York City. 

Members of the business community, political leaders, and 
many everyday citizens were almost evenly split over the Occupy 
Wall Street Movement. Some commentators lambasted the lead- 
ers of the movement as disorganized and opportunistic degenerates 
while others like 2012 presidential candidate Ron Paul openly 
praised the Occupy Movement, putting it on par philosophically 
with the then emerging Tea Party.” Few pundits, detractors or sup- 
porters, however, could have anticipated just how impactful and 
effective the movement would become. 

There was some genius in the idea of what could be called its 
“decentralized organization.” If nothing else, it allowed for activ- 
ists of very different political stripes to come together to lobby for 
change at the local level where grassroots movements are especially 
effective. As if the invisible hand of an uber-mediator guided them, 
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these individuals came to see that by temporarily abandoning their 
positions (the change that they wanted), they were able to discover 
their shared interests (why they wanted change). 

The movement spread rapidly across the country, spawning 
numerous “secondary” Occupy Movements. Three of these move- 
ments, Occupy Colleges, Occupy Education, and Occupy Education 
Northern California, joined together with the New York Student Aid 
Alliance to stage one of the first coordinated, nationwide protests 
by high school and college students. During the “Day of Action,” 1 
March 2012, students went on strike, staged sit-ins, marched, and 
otherwise attempted to disrupt business as usual.’ The antinomian- 
ism that galvanized Bouazizi’s family and friends was alive and well 
in student activists on campuses across the country.* 

The success of this “Day of Action” event forced many leaders in 
higher education to take notice of student unrest regarding tuition, 
quality of education, and faculty compensation. This nationwide 
rejection of the status quo in higher education was followed by 
innumerable sit-ins at local school board meetings, picketing of 
mayor's offices, protests in front of city halls, demonstrations at the 
Department of Education, and occupation of college campuses. 
From Boston to Berkeley, college students joined together to pro- 
test the rising cost of a college education. As the movement grew, 
students, faculty, staff, and administrators began to see more clearly 
that controlling costs was not just the right thing to do, it was good 
for business as well. 

No matter which side one might have taken in the early debates 
concerning the motivations for the Occupy Movement or the eff- 
cacy of its platform, one could not help but marvel at the fact that 
unprecedented numbers of people from very different walks of life 
took notice and then took action. The healthy antinomianism on 
display during the Occupy Movement was not new to the United 
States; we saw similar energies at work during the Women’s Libera- 
tion and Civil Rights Movements that dominated the latter half of 
the twentieth century and in the LGBT Rights Movement that ush- 
ered in the twenty-first century. 
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While the social energy, skepticism of constituted authority, and 
activist spirit that undergirded these movements were not new, the 
reliance on social media and Internet technologies to recruit new 
activists, to train those activists, and to coordinate their individual 
efforts in places like Tahrir Square was revolutionary. Disciplined 
indirection replaced phrases like “marching orders,’ broadly con- 
ceived goals displaced “lists of demands, and manipulating the 
rules of engagement by way of coyness and brinksmanship replaced 
the traditional “frontal assault” The Occupy Movement reflected 
the vibrancy of a new and very different blueprint for confronting 
power. 

On 13 July 2013, George Zimmerman was acquitted of all 
charges related to the shooting death of seventeen-year-old Tray- 
von Martin, and another movement began. Anguished by this 
decision, social activist Alicia Garza posted “A Love Note to Black 
People” on Facebook that contained the phrase “Our Lives Mat- 
ter, Black Lives Matter.” Garza would go on to partner with fellow 
activists Patrice Cullors and April Tometi to found the Black Lives 
Matter Movement.’ 

Only slightly modifying the blueprint that led to dramatic 
change in the Arab world and feeding upon the same antinomian- 
istic energy that fed the various Occupy Movements, Black Lives 
Matter quickly found itself at the head of the ongoing struggle for 
social justice in the United States. It is important to note that the 
energy that I am referring to is present across the political spec- 
trum—it energizes the political left as much as it energizes the 
political right. The 2016 national election is the best example to 
date of how this energy is literally transforming American society. 

Given the remarkable fluidity of terminology in social media, 
the idea of “Occupying Honors” may seem a bit anachronistic. I 
persist in using the term here not for its currency but for the locus 
of ideas and energies that we have come to associate with the term. 
Likewise, the terms “diversity, “equity, “inclusion,” and “social 
justice” are dated terms—what we are after is the locus of ideas 
regarding social justice that have always undergirded these terms. 
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For the sake of discussion, “Occupying Honors” reflects our 
efforts to harness the transformative political and social energies 
circulating in our communities and on our campuses to address 
long-standing social justice issues on college campuses around our 
country. For reasons detailed below, honors programs and colleges 
are not merely interesting sites to revisit these issues, these pro- 
grams are also the logical places to make the transition from theory 
to practice, to tap into the activist spirit that is afoot in our country 
and around the world. 


TOWARD OCCUPYING HONORS 


On 16 November 2012, the aforementioned “activist spirit” 
made an improbable appearance at the National Collegiate Hon- 
ors Council’s 47th Annual Conference. During a session titled 
“Diversity Forum 2012: Occupy Honors Education,’ honors fac- 
ulty, students, and professional staff members asked themselves, 
“How can we occupy honors education in transformative and revo- 
lutionary ways that place honors education on the cutting edge of 
educational practice and promote the democratic values of diver- 
sity, equity, inclusion, and justice?” 

Given the caliber of the question, the setting in which the ques- 
tion was asked, and the time frame allotted for discussion, responses 
were necessarily rhetorical and cursory. The question allowed par- 
ticipants to briefly plumb each other for nuggets of wisdom, best 
practices, and philosophical gems that might be brought back to 
home institutions for further consideration. And while the idea of 
occupying honors began as a somewhat rhetorical question, some 
in the honors community before, during, and after the conference 
wondered aloud about how we might actually move this question 
from rhetoric to reality. 

In this essay I examine the implications of occupying honors 
and speculate about the methods and strategies we might deploy if 
in fact we see fit to move beyond merely asking whether we should 
or should not pursue the question any further. How would we go 
about occupying honors, what would we want to accomplish, and 
how will we know when we have succeeded? What, precisely, would 
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a blueprint for occupying honors look like anyway? We must of 
course properly frame these and other questions so that they are no 
longer rhetorical, but answerable. 

Assuming that we can successfully reframe these questions, we 
should be prepared for the reality that the answers we arrive at will 
vary to the same degree that our country’s honors programs and 
colleges differ one from another in terms of character; organiza- 
tional structure; positioning and prestige on campus; educational 
goals; faculty, student, and staff demographics; pedagogical prac- 
tices; internal and executive leadership; donor relations; and 
facilities. This variability in methods and desired outcomes of 
course precludes a one-size-fits-all set of answers to how we might 
successfully occupy honors; just as our rationales and methods will 
vary from one institution to the next, our individual institutional 
outcomes will also vary. 

The impracticality of hitting upon a common set of solutions 
does not mean that we cannot find common ground upon which 
to construct our particular blueprints. That common ground is 
found in the similarity of the institutional levers we use to produce 
institutional change. Commonalities in organizational structure, 
institutional priorities, leadership structure, and operational phi- 
losophies used by colleges and universities across the country 
will serve as common starting points if honors is to be success- 
fully occupied. Because of these commonalities, the processes for 
creating and driving institutional change share many important 
similarities across academia regardless of the structure and scope 
of individual institutions. 

Before laying out what I feel is a reasonable set of general strate- 
gies for fostering change in honors education, I offer a word on a 
more personal note about guiding principles and what is at stake 
in staging an Occupy Honors Movement. Understanding that the 
Occupy Movement conjures stereotypes about individuals engaged 
in openly belligerent and subversive behaviors, I hasten to add here 
that my intention in this essay is not to negatively criticize honors 
or to in any way foment unrest in our honors communities. I intend 
here only to challenge honors faculty, students, and staff to look 
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beyond the rhetoric of occupation to develop strategies and plans 
that will lead to a specific set of positive outcomes: placing honors 
education on the cutting edge of educational practice and promot- 
ing the democratic values of diversity, equity, inclusion, and social 
justice. 

Ilearned a great deal about these values and their importance to 
the success of our honors communities from an important mentor 
of mine, Dr. Edward Funkhouser, who led one of the nation’s largest 
honors enterprises at one of the nation’s most conservative institu- 
tions in higher education, Texas A&M University. Before touching 
upon these experiences at Texas A&M, I offer a summary discus- 
sion of an important set of terms and concepts relating to diversity. 


NUANCES OF DIVERSITY: A TECHNICAL VOCABULARY 


Across the country, colorful binders containing inch-thick 
diversity plans and strategies sit on bookshelves in the offices of 
senior administrators who almost daily find themselves perplexed 
by problems associated with diversity, equity, inclusion, and cam- 
pus climate. Hidden in plain view, these plans range from the 
excellently conceived and plausible to the hastily constructed and 
impractical. They reflect investments of time, trust, resources, and 
goodwill that should never be squandered. Independent of their 
quality or practicality, far too many of these diversity plans merely 
offer talking points in abridged conversations about institutional 
change. 

These plans should function as fresh beginnings of protracted 
conversations that guide the implementation of a carefully and 
thoughtfully crafted blueprint for action. Jean Ries, management 
consultant at Olive Grove, a leader in non-profit consulting, teaches 
us that our strategic plans must be “implementable and iterative,’ 
“integrated into the existing management structure,’ and, most 
important, “responsive to emergent conditions.”® We do well to 
keep Riess admonition in mind as we engage in fresh conversa- 
tions about diversity. 

Unfortunately, our conversations about diversity are often 
undermined by deficit model thinking—thinking rooted in the 
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problems of diversity as opposed to the opportunities diversity 
provides. Our efforts are also damaged by contentious debates 
and intellectually truncated by zero-sum-game politics—the belief 
that improving conditions for one segment of society must mean 
a decline for some other segment in that society. Even among the 
best-intentioned actors on our campuses, these conversations may 
be sabotaged by the fact that very few of us in academia possess the 
technical vocabulary required to intelligently discuss the nuances 
of diversity. 

More often than not, when we say diversity we mean numerical 
diversity, which is only one dimension of a complex multi-dimen- 
sional concept. Our discussions of diversity often become hopelessly 
muddled when we fail to realize that numerical or structural diver- 
sity is important to but not definitive of transactional diversity and 
that transactional diversity is more often than not the product of 
our efforts to enhance categorical diversity. If we throw in the per- 
sonal and professional decisions that impact universal diversity, 
and explain why universal diversity is essentially a prerequisite 
for transformational diversity—and by extension the institution’s 
value proposition—we find ourselves lost in worrisome discussions 
that are essentially ill-advised trips across jargon-choked shallows. 
This result is a shame because these complex conversations about 
diversity, which I address in detail below, are necessary if we are to 
successfully foster equity, inclusion, and social justice on our cam- 
puses. Again, occupying honors is essentially an effort to help our 
institutions to do just that. If honors communities intend to take 
the lead in these complex discussions, they must begin with their 
own understanding of the complexities of the term “diversity.” 

Institutions often focus almost exclusively on the measure of 
diversity. Demographics offer an easily understandable metric, but 
they do not tell us any more than the fact that the more perspectives 
we have on campus, the more likely we are to benefit from those 
perspectives. These numbers tell us nothing about whether or not 
we are in fact benefiting from diverse perspectives, and they pro- 
vide no guidance as to how we might benefit from those important 
perspectives. 
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While Structural Diversity is clearly important and an under- 
standably popular marker of institutional change or stasis, it is but 
the first of four pillars that support the fifth and most important 
manifestation of diversity. These four pillars are Structural (Numer- 
ical) Diversity, Categorical Diversity, Transactional Diversity, 
and Universal Diversity. We need all four of these pillars if we are 
to support our ultimate goal: achieving Transformative Diversity 
(see Figure 1). 


PILLAR I: STRUCTURAL OR NUMERICAL DIVERSITY’ 


Structural diversity is essentially a census of an institution's 
gender, racial, and ethnic composition: a snapshot of an institu- 
tion's demographic realities. “The Dominant Group” is a key term 
in understanding structural diversity. The dominant group is an 
institution's entrenched governing majority. Numerical superior- 
ity, institutional history, and tradition support this group’s ability 
to dominate an institution's decision-making. In the United States, 
academic institutions are placed in categories that reflect the race 
or ethnicity of the dominant or numerically superior group: Pre- 
dominantly White Institutions (PWIs), Historically Black Colleges 
and Universities (106 HBCUs), Hispanic Serving Institutions (356 
HSlIs), and Tribal Colleges and Universities (37 TCUs). 

We might reasonably expect that sufficient numerical or 
structural diversity provides the variety of personal experiences 
institutions need if they are to successfully pursue other forms of 
diversity. It is important, however, that we recognize that numbers 
only provide the necessary foundation to succeed; numbers do not 
guarantee success in improving campus climate, improvements in 
our efforts to become more inclusive, or a positive impact on the 
number of equitable outcomes we achieve. 


PILLAR II: CATEGORICAL DIVERSITY® 


This form of diversity helps us to understand that ethnicity and 
race are but two of numerous categories of difference that we might 
value. Gender, sexual orientation, class distinctions, generational 
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differences, age, or political leanings are other popular categories of 
difference. When fostering categorical diversity, we eschew focus- 
ing upon representation via numbers of a particular racial or ethnic 
group. Instead, we identify and come to celebrate what different 
cultural or social groups bring to the table. 

How do we not just understand but benefit from the per- 
spectives of Gays, Blacks, or Latinos? Categorical diversity moves 
beyond counting who is here to valuing who is here and inviting 
those different perspectives to tables of discussion (Inclusion). It 
is important to note that when properly practiced, categorical 
diversity does not privilege one group’s perspectives over another's. 
These perspectives hold equal pride of place with other perspec- 
tives: they are not treated as thoughts from the margins. 

Unfortunately, what we tend to do in the absence of truly 
engaged categorical diversity is to celebrate content. In those situa- 
tions, difference is treated as a commodity. Culture, for example, is 
reduced to entertainment. We attend Feast Days not to understand 
the deeper meaning and history of Native American dance, for 
example, but to be entertained by the spectacle of their dance. We 
invite “them” in to entertain “us.” Categorical diversity requires that 
we genuinely attempt to understand and include all elements of our 
socio-cultural communities in community-building discourse. 


PILLAR III: TRANSACTIONAL DIVERSITY 


Because transactional diversity is typically oriented around 
events and activities that celebrate interactions between people of 
different cultures or ethnicities, it is often conflated with categori- 
cal diversity. People often measure transactional diversity by the 
frequency with which different groups of people are given oppor- 
tunities for genuine interaction. By bringing people of varying 
backgrounds together to celebrate a culture or an event, we learn 
from them and in the process improve our interpersonal skills. 
Too often people view transactional diversity as a mechanism by 
which “we” learn how to get along with “them.” This perspective 
is unfortunate because we rarely challenge the essentialist notions 
of us-versus-them rhetoric in these exchanges. In transactional 
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diversity we learn that our interactions should not be conducted for 
the sole benefit of one or another group but for the benefit of the 
community as a whole. Transactional diversity recognizes that com- 
munity is the locus of all of these activities and that the community 
is comprised of different groups that interact on a regular basis. 


PILLAR IV: UNIVERSAL DIVERSITY 


Universal diversity recognizes that culture, race, and ethnicity 
are but part of a broader set of traits and characteristics that make 
people unique; diversity emanates from human difference . . . dif- 
ferences that can be capitalized upon. This definition is perhaps the 
stickiest of the ones I mention here. Universal diversity is perhaps 
the easiest to describe but the most difficult in terms of illuminating 
the potential problems associated with it. Several questions might 
help: What do we mean by diverse students? Do diverse students 
lose their status as diverse when they are at home or in their home 
environments? When we say “diverse students,” don’t we really mean 
“non- White” or “different from the majority?” We say “diverse stu- 
dents” because we are uncomfortable saying “different from White 
people.” What are the implications of why White students are rarely 
if ever discussed as “diverse” students? Do we risk missing or losing 
the diversity that these individuals also bring to the table? 

We somehow imagine diversity to have some sort of inverse 
or perhaps reciprocal relationship to race or ethnicity when the 
readily apparent absurdity of this construction should lead us to 
deeper questions about how we erroneously conflate race and 
pigmentation, which parallels gender issues and our concomitant 
tendency to conflate biological reality with performance of social 
roles. Universal diversity is the space where we interrogate the flim- 
siness of static definitions of diversity, realize the benefits of equity 
and inclusion, and mete out the deconstruction of us-versus-them 
logic and rhetoric. We recognize the inherent flaws in othering and 
pigeonholing in the name of diversity. 
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TRANSFORMATIVE DIVERSITY 


Transformative diversity allows us to knowledgeably appreciate 
the manifold differences that set us apart and to earnestly celebrate 
the remarkable variety of traits, characteristics, beliefs, and val- 
ues that bring us together. While structural diversity measures the 
number of underrepresented individuals on our campuses, in a 
number of articles, Sylvia Hurtado has argued that transformative 
diversity actively cultivates, nurtures, and values what these indi- 
viduals have to offer.’ 

I want to take Hurtado’s argument a step further: transforma- 
tive diversity requires that we interrogate the historical, structural, 
behavioral, and psychological factors that are the principle factors 
in campus climate. In doing so we obliterate the notions of “we” 
and “they.” Instead of “us” finding the time and resources to nur- 
ture “them,” we recognize that it is important for all of us to assume 
equal footing in building a community that is nurturing for all of 
us. Herein lies the true power and possibility of diversity. To achieve 
it we must have successfully negotiated the four pillars of diversity 
upon which transformative diversity rests. This final stage is where 
we are able to truly and justly harness the strength of equity and 
inclusion. Beyond the important goals of fostering equity, inclu- 
sion, and social justice on our campuses, transformative diversity 
serves the important function of creating an environment where 
people are able to come together to address problems that their 
individual talents would not allow them to solve on their own. Here 
the dynamic shifts from providing utility to fostering synergy." 


THE FUNKHOUSER METHOD: 
FROM EXCLUSIVITY TO INCLUSIVITY 


For ten years Dr. Edward Funkhouser served as Executive 
Director of the Office of Honors Programs and Academic Schol- 
arships at Texas A&M. Serving one of the nation’s largest student 
bodies, this complex program was responsible for a remarkably 
wide range of activities that impacted thousands of honors-eligible 
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as well as non-honors eligible students each semester. Funkhouser 
was responsible for guiding three distinct teams comprised of AKM 
students, faculty, and staff: the offices of Professional School Advis- 
ing, Academic Scholarships, and Honors Programming. 

Varying in age, personal politics, and work experience, these 
three diverse teams were responsible for recruiting prospective stu- 
dents, awarding academic scholarships, providing extracurricular 
programming, and housing honors. They were also responsible for 
coordinating honors instruction across the university, providing 
research opportunities for students and faculty, shepherding hon- 
ors students into their graduate studies, and placing honors and 
non-honors students in their professions upon graduation. 

Funkhouser was one of the first leaders in honors to understand 
that the real-world mission of honors went well beyond foster- 
ing excellence within honors communities. Early in his tenure as 
Executive Director, Funkhouser recognized the hidden impact that 
honors had on shaping campus climate; driving community rela- 
tions; and fostering diversity, equity, and inclusion for faculty, staff 
and students across campus, not just in honors. 

Arriving in honors with a background in business and the mili- 
tary, I was struck by Funkhouser’s radical notion: “Honors should 
always be in the business of putting itself out of business.” Accord- 
ing to him, our responsibility in honors was to model the ideal 
education and champion innovative pedagogical practices such 
that how faculty members taught in honors could be emulated 
across the academic enterprise. Our ultimate success would not be 
measured in how well we served our cohort of honors students, 
but in how what we did in honors elevated educational experiences 
for all students; we would as a matter of course arrive at a point 
where the honors experience would become increasingly inclusive 
not exclusive. This perspective surprised me. My conceptualization 
of honors had always been that honors served as the ultimate exclu- 
sive enterprise of the many exclusive enterprises operating within 
academia. 

Contrary to my notions of honors as a wellspring of unapolo- 
getic exclusivity in academia, Funkhouser developed strategies 
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aimed at aggressively disrupting exclusionary pedagogies in hon- 
ors. Our primary goal then was to imagine and construct a more 
inclusive future for higher education, a future where there would 
be no need for special classes designed for select groups of students. 
The academic side of honors, if successful, would render itself obso- 
lete. What I did not realize before entering honors education was 
that this academic side was only part of what honors programs and 
colleges provide to academic communities across the country. 

The most important point in Funkhouser’s broad and forward- 
thinking vision for honors was that the pedagogical models that 
we embraced yesterday in honors had become stunningly archaic. 
Honors, like other aspects of the educational enterprise, Funk- 
houser felt, would have to evolve if it intended to survive. In this 
evolutionary process, honors would have to recognize the impor- 
tant role it has to play not just in fostering academic excellence but 
also in helping academic institutions to embrace the challenges 
borne of the natural evolution of higher education morés. All too 
few institutions of higher learning recognize the potential honors 
holds to impact and shape campus climate and to lead in the very 
transformation of an institution. 

It is incumbent upon the honors community to recognize and 
more effectively communicate to administrators, faculty, students, 
and staff how our programs and colleges can serve as potent cat- 
alysts for institutional change. This role as catalyst will become 
increasingly important as dominant trends in higher education 
force institutions to become nimbler in their approaches to manag- 
ing campus climate and institutional change as they strive to meet 
the increasingly sophisticated educational needs of future genera- 
tions of students. Funkhouser understood intuitively that the future 
of academia hinged on the ability of institutions to understand that 
globalization was not merely a trend but an inevitable reality for 
American colleges and universities and that honors had a signifi- 
cant role to play in shaping that understanding. 

Around the world, myriad studies on the future of higher 
education are helping us to understand that more is at stake in 
the battle for limited financial resources and a shrinking pool of 
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high-achieving students than institutional footprint or reputation. 
In the near future, institutional survival will depend on how effec- 
tively institutions respond to changing demographics by embracing 
innovation and maintaining flexibility. The broader point is cap- 
tured especially well in a sobering study from Universities UK, 
“Futures for Higher Education: Analyzing Trends.” This study maps 
challenges that institutions of higher education must successfully 
negotiate between now and 2040 if they intend to remain viable. 
Noting the increasing pace of change in higher education, the 
study’s authors argue that institutions are entering 


a period of significant change. This is being driven by a 
number of factors: political, cultural, economic, and techno- 
logical. The trends are global in their scope, and far-reaching 
in their impact. They affect every aspect of university provi- 
sion, the environment in which universities operate, what 
they will be required to deliver in future, and how they will 
be structured and funded. (Universities UK 2) 


This study along with others argue that five factors will drive insti- 
tutional success in this brave new future: 


ih, 


. perspicacity regarding 


understanding the relationship between “growth and invest- 
ment” (Universities UK 4); 


. anticipating the “global demand for higher education” (Uni- 


versities UK 12) ; 


. embracing “innovation” in higher education delivery (Uni- 


versities UK 18); 


. recognizing the importance of flexibility in maintaining 


“Institutional Identity” (Universities UK 24); and 


isc 


Global’ Interconnectedness”—the 
institution's specific role in an increasingly complex system 
of education that transcends national borders. (Universities 
UK 28, emphasis added). 
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Honors has always been an important site for negotiating these 
trends and factors and will remain so well into the future if admin- 
istrators as well as faculty, students, and staff in honors are willing 
to accept the challenges that come of moving the occupation of 
honors from theory to practice in the near future. Funkhouser’s 
guiding principles for honors education may prove invaluable to 
these efforts. 


A BLUEPRINT FOR OCCUPYING HONORS 


Pinching methodologically from Michel Foucault and his 
penchant for revising the original, I formulate the blueprint for 
occupying honors by examining, commenting on, and revising 
the questions the editors of this monograph formulated when 
they issued their call for papers." I believe that the questions we 
ask tell us more than the answers we seek. The NCHC diversity 
monograph, Occupy Honors Education, is dedicated to answering 
the following questions: 


1. How can students occupy or own their honors education? 
2. What are the dreams and realities of diversity in honors? 


3. How can honors occupy the canons of knowledge in ways 
that promote diversity? 


4. Does honors have a specific responsibility to occupy the cor- 
ridors of knowledge—to press for justice in the relations of 
educational institutions to state and corporate structures? 


5. What physical practices, processes, or acts of diversity should 
take place in honors education? 


6. How do different practices of diversity play a role in creating 
intellectual diversity? 


7. What role does intellectual diversity play in fostering the 
conditions for a vibrant, critically reflective, and just democ- 
racy? (Coleman and Kotinek Occupy Honors Education CFP) 
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While I do not presume to answer the forgoing seven questions, I 
interrogate briefly and attempt to revise the first six of them with 
an eye toward making them a bit more introspective. I also sug- 
gest possible starting points for developing effective strategies for 
operationalizing them. In doing so I return to the familiar terrain 
of campus climate and the role diversity, equity, and inclusion play 
in controlling that climate. I will temporarily pass over question 
#7 to offer an eighth question and will return to question #7 at the 
conclusion of the essay. 


1. Owning the Honors Experience 
“How can students occupy or own their honors education?” 


This question countenances the fact that within the honors 
community some students do not in fact own their honors edu- 
cation. How does this absence of ownership reinforce existing 
systems of thought that ostensibly require some form of interven- 
tion or occupation? To what degree does this absence of ownership 
actually contribute to or detract from the campus climate as far as 
diversity, equity, and inclusion are concerned? Does this absence of 
ownership suggest that honors students are complicit with the sys- 
tem that some of them seek to deconstruct, challenge, or change? 
The good news of course is that we recognize that this question is 
an important one to ask. 

Any effort to change material conditions in honors should 
begin with the recognition that honors students will arguably play 
the most important roles in any occupy effort and that diversity 
must be understood as it functions synergistically with equity and 
inclusion. These roles range from canvassing and organizing fel- 
low honors students to planning and executing strategies that 
bring concerns and potential solutions to the attention of the upper 
administration. It may make sense to re-imagine question 1 as 
follows: What are the institutional barriers and personal predispo- 
sitions of honors students that have led some of them to fail to own 
their honors education and how do we systematically address those 
barriers and predispositions? 
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2. Understanding Honors and Its Role in Fostering 
Diversity, Equity, and Inclusion 


What do we really mean when we ask: “What are the dreams and 
realities of diversity in honors?” 


The realities about honors and numerical diversity can some- 
times be quite surprising. In the early 2000s, for example, Texas 
A&M's Honors Program supported the Office of Academic Schol- 
arships’ Century Scholars Program. This program brought diverse 
groups of students to campus, often for the first time. Among pro- 
grams that brought Black male students to campus as prospective 
students, the Century Scholars program had but one rival at Texas 
A&M, the University’s Division I, Aggie Football program. 

Remembering that numbers and demographics are only part of 
what we should be addressing, we might rephrase the original ques- 
tion about dreams and realities as follows: How can honors position 
itself such that it exerts greater influence upon conversations about 
improving diversity, equity, and inclusion on our various cam- 
puses? How might honors help to translate institutional aspirations 
for diversity, equity, and inclusion from institutional dream to insti- 
tutional reality? 


3. Canonicity and Diversity in Honors Education 


“How can honors occupy the canons of knowledge in ways that 
promote diversity?” 


In our attempts to answer this question, we might begin with 
a simpler question: “Is occupation of the canons of knowledge 
sufficient or even desirable?” Accepting uncritically the notion of 
canonical knowledge is to miss an opportunity to at least interro- 
gate if not directly challenge the notoriously exclusive hegemonic 
processes of canon formation that dominate and in effect control 
whole schools of thought in higher education. We must consider 
the possibility that recognizing established canons of knowledge as 
sites worthy of occupation offers the hierarchies they support even 
further legitimacy. The circularity I am referring to here hints at a 
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pathogenesis of premise that in turn calls into question the very 
possibility of occupation. 

In Cultural Capital: The Problem of Literary Canon Forma- 
tion, John Guillory closes his spirited discussion and complicated 
defense of the sociological aspects of canon formation with an 
oft-quoted passage from Pierre Bourdieu regarding hierarchy: 
“To denounce hierarchy does not get us anywhere. What must be 
changed are the conditions that make this hierarchy exist both in 
reality and in minds” (Bourdieu 84; qtd. in Guillory 340).’" If we 
are not deliberate and careful with how we navigate the idea of can- 
onicity, the exclusivity and privileging germane to canon formation 
may threaten our efforts to foster inclusive excellence. 

It may be useful here to turn the question a bit. How might 
honors use its embrace of a broader diversity of ideas to broaden 
existing canons of knowledge? Of course, sufficiently broadening 
canons of knowledge defeats the purpose of having them in the first 
place. If I understand Guillory correctly, he would point out that the 
true power of canon formation begins with individual syllabi. The 
honors curriculum would be a more effective place to begin since 
the courses we choose to teach point the way to particular canons 
of knowledge and not the other way around. (See L. L. Coleman on 
the importance of curriculum change in this volume, pp. 233-79.) 


4. Honors and the Corridors of Knowledge 


“Does honors have a specific responsibility to occupy the corridors 
of knowledge—to press for justice in the relations of educational 
institutions to state and corporate structures?” 


In the previous question we mention, but leave unresolved, 
seminal questions of legitimacy and the hegemonic practices that 
undergird canon formation. Here we must do the same with access 
and epistemological concerns regarding “corridors of knowledge.” 
Assuming that these corridors exist in meaningful ways, honors 
certainly has a responsibility to occupy them, to press for justice in 
the relations of educational institutions to state and corporate struc- 
tures. The question then is not if we in honors have a responsibility 
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but how we might meet that responsibility. Our question then 
should be as follows: 


“How, precisely, do we in honors use our access to the corridors of 
knowledge to successfully press for justice in the relations of educa- 
tional institutions to state and corporate structures?” 


5. Moving Beyond Transactional Diversity Within 
Honors Communities 


“What physical practices, processes, or acts of diversity should take 
place in honors education?” 


Writ more simply, “Where diversity is concerned, what is not 
happening in honors that should be happening?” Above and else- 
where I have referred to transactional diversity as being, in part, 
events and activities that celebrate interactions between people of 
different cultures or ethnicities. (See F. D. Coleman pp. 239-49 in 
Setting the Table for Diversity.) Transactional diversity is measured 
by the frequency with which different groups of people are given 
opportunities for genuine cultural and intellectual interaction. 
Curiously, transactional diversity is often treated as a mechanism 
by which “we” learn how to get along with “them.” The chief ben- 
efit of these interactions is reduced to bringing people of varying 
backgrounds together to celebrate a culture or an event in which we 
learn from “them” and in the process improve “our” lot and perhaps 
even feel virtuous. This attitude re-inscribes the essentialist notion 
of “us” versus “them” rhetoric—social and cultural “othering.” 

While there is certainly a great deal of individual personal ben- 
efit to be had in these interactions, we must interact with different 
groups for mutual benefit. We must work to make sure that our 
physical practices, processes, and acts are not conducted for the 
benefit of one or another group but for the benefit of the commu- 
nity as a whole. In doing so we recognize that it is the locus of all 
of these activities that bridges the gaps between the various groups 
that comprise our community. Here we find deeper understanding 
of diversity. 
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We must see that diversity is much more than a series of prac- 
tices, processes, and acts: it is a way of thinking and being that 
deserves to be conscientiously woven into the fabric of our daily 
operations and interactions. How might leaders in the honors com- 
munity, students, faculty, and professional staff members lead the 
charge to have our institutional mission statements reflect an insti- 
tutional commitment to fostering social justice as an integral part 
of the academic mission? 


6. Honors and Intellectual Diversity 


“How do different practices of diversity play a role in creating intel- 
lectual diversity?” 


Strictly speaking, intellectual diversity is not suddenly being 
newly created; it already exists in some shape or form on our 
campuses. An institution's level of intellectual diversity—diversity 
of ideas and types of thinkers—depends upon two things, demo- 
graphics and climate. No matter how supportive an environment 
may be, building a diverse community of thinkers requires bringing 
together people with different personal backgrounds and experi- 
ences. For those institutions that are fortunate enough to employ 
a diverse group of people, the full richness of the ideas that these 
individuals bring with them cannot be fully tapped if the institu- 
tion’s climate privileges certain types of intellectual exchanges 
or forecloses discussion outside of that which is privileged. We 
enhance intellectual diversity in two ways: by bringing together a 
wider range of thinkers and by improving the climate for the free 
exchange of ideas. Consequently, we must ask two questions: 


1. What are the concrete steps in harnessing intellectual diver- 
sity to successfully foster a vibrant, critically reflective, and 
just campus climate that in turn fosters greater intellectual 
diversity? 


2. How do we make our campuses more attractive to a wider 
range of thinkers and how do we get them to join us? 
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Question 8. Reflections on Courage and Wisdom 


Revising the first six of the seven NCHC Monograph II ques- 
tions leads us to a prickly eighth question: 


“What must happen within academia for this generation of scholars 
to find the courage and wisdom required to succeed where preced- 
ing generations have struggled valiantly but in the end failed?” 


Honestly assessing where we are and thinking critically and 
reasonably about where we want to go have great value. Acknowl- 
edging our shortcomings is often the most important step in 
moving beyond deficit model thinking. From these points of truth 
about ourselves, we are able to chart new paths and directions. 
While this process may sound simple, it takes courage and wisdom 
to arrive at the complex of answers required to transform our theo- 
ries and dreams into realities. All of the foregoing questions require 
this courage and wisdom. 

Perhaps as we revise the questions that we ask, we should also 
be re-imagining higher education more broadly. It makes sense to 
decenter our own experience in honors to ask questions, especially 
broader questions that speak more directly to the demographic 
realities, technological advances, social realities, and political 
inevitabilities that are shaping and will continue to shape higher 
education for the foreseeable future. We should also reconsider 
where we typically begin our assessments. Maybe it is misguided to 
expect success as we have come to understand it; perhaps we need 
a paradigm shift that is as effective as what we saw and continue 
to see in the Occupy Movement. It may appear counterintuitive to 
some, but sometimes rather than beginning with our shortcom- 
ings, we might be better off beginning with an interrogation of our 
supposed successes. 

It is perhaps a truism that if a college or university is struggling 
to attract underrepresented students, that struggle is likely to be 
more pronounced for that institution’s honors program. Across the 
country, honors colleges and programs have invested in recruiting 
strategies designed to yield more minority students within our pro- 
grams. And while these thoughtful and commendable efforts are 
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often successful, they do not interrogate historical trajectories or 
strike at the structural issues that produced the demographic dis- 
parities in the first place. More important is the rarely discussed 
ethical dilemma that these recruitment efforts can produce. These 
programs often correctly identify barriers to entry and help students 
to negotiate these barriers successfully. Once inside the institu- 
tion, however, these students are then required to navigate, often 
on their own, virtually invisible barriers to their success. Research 
shows that mentorship is an important hedge against these barriers, 
but it is often difficult to come by. Even when it is available, mentor- 
ship often is not enough. It is a mistake to believe that this problem 
only exists at institutions that struggle to attract underrepresented 
students. Keeping in mind Mark Twain’s admonition about relying 
too heavily on numbers to tell our stories—“lies, damned lies, and 
statistics’—I crunch some numbers to illuminate what we might 
label the problem of success. 


THE PROBLEM OF SUCCESS 


Based on data from the 2012-13 academic year, Robert Morse 
in U.S. News and World Report identified Rutgers University as 
the country’s most diverse “national university.’ This influential 
news magazine came to its conclusion based on Rutgers’ “Diversity 
Index.” As adapted by US. News and World Report, the Diversity 
Index is used to calculate the likelihood that a student will encoun- 
ter “others from different ethnic backgrounds.” The Diversity Index 
was created by statisticians Philip Meyer and Shawn McIntosh in 
early 1992 to strengthen assessments of the wealth of ethnic data 
collected in the 1990 census.”° 

According to Kyle Reese-Cassal, demographer and writer of 
the Environmental Systems Research Institute (Esri) “White Paper,” 
“2014/2019 Esri U.S. Diversity Index,’ the 2010 Census revealed 
that the 2014 Diversity Index for the U.S. would be 62.6 and 65.0 by 
2019 (3). The nation’s most diverse region, the West, would reach 
74.6 in 2014 and 76.1 by 2019 (3). Ignoring reservations about the 
broader methodology of the Diversity Index in which international 
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students are not counted, while domestic students declining to 
identify themselves racially or ethnically are classified as white, 
Rutgers’ Diversity Index of 77.0 was simply astounding. 

According to “We are Diverse,” an article on the Rutger’s fall 
2014 website, more than 50% of Rutgers’ incoming freshman class 
identified as “non-white.” With a Diversity Index that mirrors the 
future of the country’s most diverse region, Rutgers was justifiably 
proud when describing its numbers: 


more than half of our first-year students identify them- 
selves as nonwhite. 52.8 percent of students are women. 
Students from more than 115 countries come to Rutgers to 
study. Race/ethnicity enrollment statistics: White: 45.2 per- 
cent / Asian: 20.2 percent / Latino: 11.7 percent / African 
American: 10.2 percent / International: 6.3 percent / Other: 
7 percent. 


These numbers, coupled with the nation’s highest Diversity Index, 
are a strong selling point for Rutgers as it continues its efforts to 
recruit high-achieving students of color. In spite of these encour- 
aging if not inspiring numbers for its incoming class, Rutgers 
University finds itself facing a vexing reality: the numerical diver- 
sity of its faculty does not match the numerical diversity of its 
incoming students. The Diversity Index as used currently helps us 
to understand the composition of a campus’s student body but tells 
us precious little about the people who teach that student body. 
According to the “Analysis of Staffing Trends” as reported in the 
2012-2013 Rutgers Fact Book, this remarkably diverse incoming 
class at Rutgers will be taught by a faculty that is White: 66 percent 
/ Asian: 11.2 percent / African American: 3.5 percent / Latino: 2.7 
percent / International: 9 percent (79). (See Table 1.) 

These numbers include individuals who declined to identify 
themselves racially or ethnically. For the population of faculty who 
did in fact self-identify, a slightly different picture emerges: White: 
71.6 percent / Asian: 12.2 percent / Latino: 2.9 percent / African 
American: 3.8 percent / International: 9.5 percent (“Analysis of 
Staffing Trends”). If we were to employ the methodology used by 
U.S. News and World Report, where non-identified members of 
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the sample are classified as White, the percentage of White faculty 
would be 73.2 percent. Whites make up 76.7 percent of tenured 
faculty at Rutgers and 80.1% of all full professors (“Analysis of Staff- 
ing Trends”). 

What do these numbers mean for mentorship opportunities in 
honors at Rutgers? The Rutgers School of Arts and Sciences Honors 
Program has developed a robust Faculty Mentor Program. Of the 89 
mentors who serve this important program, 59 are male (66%), and 
they are mostly White. Students who come to Rutgers because of its 
“diversity” will find that they have been deceived if they made their 
choice believing that the demographics of the faculty are as diverse 
as the student body. 

Using the statistical model that drives the existing Diversity 
Index for students, we might develop an “Institutional Diversity 
Index” that would assess the diversity of faculty, administration, 
and staff. Given existing research that demonstrates a strong posi- 
tive correlation between mentorship and academic performance, 
we might benefit from an index that demonstrates the likelihood 
of students encountering a mentor from their own ethnic group 
within the faculty, staff, or administration. Without this measure, 
we are left to speculate about the size of the gap between Rutgers’ 
Student Diversity Index and its Institutional Diversity Index, a gap 
that at first glance appears to be significant.’* The point here, of 
course, is not that Rutgers University or the School of Arts and Sci- 
ences Honors Program is doing poorly—actually, just the opposite 


Tasle 1. PERCENTAGE DIFFERENTIALS—RUTGERS FACULTY 
AND STUDENTS 


Incoming AllRutgers Difference 
Race Students % Faculty % in % 


White | 45.0 | 66.02 
Asin | 20.2 | | 90 


6.7 

latino | 7? ||. 
[International | 6.3 | 9.0 | 42.7 
JOther or Unknown | 7.0 | 86 | +16 | 
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seems to be true. Even though Rutgers has been remarkably suc- 
cessful in fostering ethnic diversity on its various campuses, it 
nevertheless has significant work left in the struggle to diversify its 
faculty—and so does the rest of the nation. What we find is that 
while Rutgers has a way to go in terms of the structural diversity 
of its faculty, the institution is actually well ahead of where other 
universities find themselves around the country. 

According to “Fast Facts,” supplied in 2011 by the National 
Center for Education Statistics (NCES) for the U.S. Department 
of Education, an assessment of institutions from across the nation 
revealed that the percentages in degree-granting postsecondary 
institutions of full-time instructional faculty whose race/ethnicity 
was known were as follows: White: 79 percent / Asian: 9 percent / 
Latino: 4 percent / African American: 6 percent. At the same time, 
according to another NCES report authored by Scott A. Ginder and 
Janice E. Kelly-Reid, these faculty members taught a national stu- 
dent body that was significantly more diverse: White: 54.1 percent 
/ Asian: 5.4 percent / African American: 13.5 percent / Latino: 13.8 
percent. (See Table 2.) 

The demographic tidings for honors are not good. Honors fac- 
ulties tend to be more homogenous than the national average, and 
honors student bodies tend to be less diverse than the general stu- 
dent body (see Jones in this volume, 33-79). How will honors close 
the gap? We cannot simply hope that the gap closes just because the 
student body has become more diverse. As much as we long for and 
actively participate in the mythopoeic construction of post-racial 
America, we are faced with a stark reality to the contrary: race and 


Taste 2. NATIONAL Numerical Diversity COMPARISON OF STUDENTS 
AND FACULTY 


Student Difference 
Race Body% Faculty % in % 


Asian | 5A TT 8 
African American | 135 | 6 | 75 
i ec ae ae 
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racism, gender bias and sexism, ageism, and homophobia are all 
alive and well even as America becomes more numerically diverse 
as a society. 

If we fail to fully exorcise our demons from the past, this grow- 
ing diversity promises to become as much of a curse as it may be 
a blessing. Closing the gap and becoming more inclusive mean 
directly confronting lingering problems regarding, access, inclusion, 
and equity that limit our ability to fully capitalize on the remarkable 
diversity of thought, talents, and experiences that obtain on a col- 
lege campus. The pace of change in academia is painfully slow, but 
honors may serve as an important catalyst. 

Yes, there is some irony at the crux of the matter: honors, one 
of academia’s most exclusive spaces, has an opportunity to take the 
lead in making academia more inclusive. If honors does want to 
change, it must continue to pay attention to the demographic pro- 
files of incoming student bodies, but that focus cannot be singular. 
Those efforts must be complemented with a more rigorous inter- 
rogation of the diversity of honors faculty, staff, and administrators. 
Yes, even though: 


1. honors colleges and programs attract a less diverse student 
body; and 


2. honors faculty, staff, and administration are typically less 
numerically diverse than the rest of the institution, honors 
remains fertile ground for the type of institutional change 
needed across academia. 


NEXT STEPS—TOWARD OCCUPYING HONORS EDUCATION 


If honors education is to be occupied, then at a minimum we 
must be certain that honors does in fact want to change or serve as 
an agent of change. The Occupy Movement offers many positive 
and negative lessons about what we should and should not do to 
foster the change we desire. We should at every opportunity build 
upon critical lessons learned from the Occupy Movement. One of 
the most promising aspects of occupying honors is that our suc- 
cess will hinge on how well we engage our peers and colleagues in 
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discussion and at times heated debate. Our mutual goal is the bet- 
terment of academia. This means that there will be friction at times. 


DOES HONORS REALLY WANT TO CHANGE? 


As I have suggested, honors is fertile ground for the type of 
thoughtful internal organizational change that begets institutional 
change, but before honors can presume to effect institutional change, 
it must look closely at itself and tell the truth about what it sees. It 
is indeed tempting to embrace the privileges that accrue to honors 
while turning a blind eye and deaf ear to issues of social justice, 
meaningful inclusion, and equitable outcomes that less-privileged 
members of our academic communities struggle to achieve. Hon- 
ors colleges and programs are rarely innocent bystanders in these 
processes. More often than not, they are actually complicit with 
the maintenance of long-standing and exclusionary systems of 
privilege. 

Those who would presume to occupy honors must be intellectu- 
ally honest about what honors has become and understand that for 
a variety of reasons not everyone living and working within honors 
is interested in change. When we look at honors curricula, faculty 
demographics, and structural diversity of the honors student body, 
what do we see? Are those of us in honors functioning within what 
some would consider self-perpetuating bastions of privilege, or can 
we lay honest claim to inhabiting self-guided halls of justice, equity, 
and inclusion? Before we presume to occupy honors, we must be 
clear on why honors education needs to be occupied. What about 
this exemplary education needs to change and how and where do 
these changes intersect with our efforts to foster diversity, equity, 
and inclusion on our campuses? 

We might gauge whether or not honors is seriously interested 
in changing not by measuring the numerical diversity of honors 
students but the degree to which we commit to addressing under- 
representation within honors faculty, staff, and administration. If 
we are up to that important first task, then perhaps we will have the 
courage to recognize that this first step is what we should be doing 
as a matter of course (see Jones in this volume, pp. 33-79). There 
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is nothing special about doing what we should be doing in the first 
place. Occupying honors means moving beyond that first step. 

Occupying honors is the first step in the potentially lengthy 
trek toward eliminating the aforementioned virtually invisible bar- 
riers to student success and creatively undermining the trenchant 
prejudices and hatreds that far too many people bring to campus. 
Occupying honors means creating blueprints that will allow honors 
to lead in identifying and systematically and expeditiously elimi- 
nating these obstacles and barriers, thus extirpating the demons 
that previous generations weakened but could not destroy. 

If we arrive at this point, we must then be careful to fully grasp 
another important point; it is a trap for us in honors to approach 
diversity, equity, and inclusion with the idea that we are performing 
a charitable act in which we attempt to help “needy” students meet 
their needs (see Brown and Cope in this volume, pp. 107-34). We 
must embark upon this quest because it is what we should be doing 
as conscientious members of our academic communities. 


WHAT CRITICAL LESSONS CAN WE TAKE FROM THE 
OCCUPY MOVEMENT? 


When discussing inequities in academia and other American 
institutions, a curious strain of aphasia prevents us from naming the 
thing directly. In truth, the majority of the inequities that continue 
to haunt academia are the legacy of White Supremacy and centuries 
of unchecked gender prejudice. We are reluctant to invoke these 
terms because we have little desire to invoke the demons of our 
past, never suspecting or perhaps never wanting to suspect that the 
demons of our past are the demons of our present. Acknowledging 
their presence is the first step in preventing them from continuing 
as the demons of our collective future. We must have the courage 
to name the thing. And while there is great power bound up in the 
Adamic naming process, there is not enough power there to simply 
name our demons out of existence. 

We cannot with any intellectual honesty believe that merely 
naming our moment “post racial” eliminates racism. Even though 
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traditional semiotics teaches that within the dyadic sign, the rela- 
tionship between the signifier and the signified is arbitrary, we 
cannot hope that merely changing the signifier will actually ensure 
that the signified will follow suit. As we gain greater clarity in 
expressing what the problem is that we wish to solve, we must also 
be able to imagine into being the resolutions that we desire. Occu- 
pying honors requires imagination not just in what we want to do 
but also in what we want to accomplish. The future that we desire 
must be imagined into being. Goals? The Occupy Movement has 
taught us much in this regard. 

As we attempt to foster diversity, equity, and inclusion on our 
campuses, we are brought face-to-face with lingering issues of social 
justice that we cannot shy away from. We cannot allow academia to 
recoil from its responsibility to foster social justice. Our success in 
challenging institutional power requires that we understand three 
critical lessons from the Occupy Movement with great clarity. 

First, occupying honors is challenging what Michel Foucault 
would call ubiquitous and all-encompassing power: power that may 
mask itself at times but is nevertheless real. We must understand 
that we may challenge structures, strategies, and methodologies, 
but we cannot wholly negate the dark energy that is power. Advanc- 
ing in the struggle does not require the overthrow of those in power. 
The goal has to be to reshape material realties such that it does not 
matter who is in power. 

Second, occupying honors means understanding and accept- 
ing that we will probably fall short of achieving all that we desire. 
It is absolutely normal to stop a campaign once immediate needs 
have been met, but we must avoid the trap of stopping. The Occupy 
Movement demonstrated the importance of becoming comfortable 
with asymptotic approaches to change. We may strive for diversity, 
equity, and inclusion on our campuses, but we must understand 
that, by definition, these ideals will always remain on the horizon, 
just out of reach; we cannot ever fully and finally achieve diversity, 
equity, and inclusion. As intimated above, the goal is to develop 
enough energy, will, and desire for diversity, equity, and inclusion 
that we are motivated to continue striving for them even after we 
have met our individual or programmatic needs. 
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Finally, we must be cognizant of the fact that our desires for 
diversity, equity, and inclusion are understandably threatening to 
those in power who have been taught that to embrace diversity, 
equity, and inclusion is tantamount to threatening the scaffolding 
upon which rests their own privilege and power and that the desire 
for social justice will challenge their supremacy, their right to stand 
where they stand. These notions are, of course, false conceits, self- 
generated fears, and specious concerns in the main. 

Those who would occupy honors should never doubt that it 
is the very falseness of these concerns that has been critical to the 
maintenance of race-conscious systems of privilege, not just in our 
historical moment, but across the expanse of human existence. 
Occupying honors can only succeed if we recognize the historical 
dimensions of the problems that we are facing. More than that, we 
must be absolutely clear about what the military calls the rules of 
engagement. 


WHAT ARE THE RULES OF ENGAGEMENT? 


Institutional change is difficult and potentially dangerous to 
force into being when campus climate and campus leadership are 
aligned against it. The exchanges that take place between disgrun- 
tled students and the leadership of their academic institutions can 
become contentious if not outright acrimonious. As the Occupy 
Education and Occupy Colleges Movements gained strength, we 
could not help but remember “Bloody Thursday” at Berkeley in 
May of 1969 or the unfathomable tragedy of the Kent State Uni- 
versity shootings in May of 1970. While we might like to think that 
violence of this type is unimaginable today, the usage of pepper 
spray and batons at Berkeley in 2011 demonstrates otherwise.” 

Any responsible blueprint for occupying honors must take 
this unfortunate reality into account and guard against incidents 
or exchanges that might escalate into violent confrontation. Those 
blueprints should also countenance the fact that student activism 
simply does not work when it is rooted too closely to either pas- 
sive resistance or open rebellion. Neither moral suasion nor open 
threats are effective at generating meaningful institutional change 
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that moves beyond conciliatory stopgap measures that are rarely 
capable of or even intended to address systemic institutional dys- 
function. In fact, if not managed skillfully, resistance can lead to 
greater entrenchment of the very ideas and practices the activist 
hopes to change or eliminate. 

Lasting and meaningful change should be accomplished within 
the bounds of civil discourse and in keeping with ostensible efforts 
made by academic administrations to the ongoing improvement 
of academic excellence. Occupying honors is not a hostile occupa- 
tion; neither is it nor can it be completely spontaneous. Fostering 
change on today’s college campus requires a more sophisticated 
set of strategies than either/or ultimatums; it requires careful plan- 
ning and hard work that begin with understanding the mechanisms 
that govern campus climate, diversity, equity, inclusion, and aca- 
demic excellence. It does not matter whether desired outcomes are 
esoteric or reflective of a significant paradigmatic shift; creating 
institutional change begins with understanding the engines of insti- 
tutional change and how members of the honors community may 
positively impact both the speed and direction of those engines. 


HOW DO INSTITUTIONAL VALUES AND LEVERS OF INSTITUTIONAL 
CHANGE FUNCTION? 


We must avoid confusing what institutions say they value with 
what they actually value. Relying on an institution’s mission state- 
ment, value proposition, or its strategic plan to gauge what the 
institution truly values is a mistake. These documents explain what 
the institution believes that it accomplishes (mission), what it offers 
in exchange for tuition dollars (value proposition), or what the 
institution plans to do in the future (strategic plan). These docu- 
ments are ephemeral and may change from one administration to 
the next. 

As it should be, an academic institution’s values almost always 
transcend the proclamations of its executive leadership. More 
important, even if these documents and the executive leader- 
ship that produced them are in perfect alignment concerning 
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institutional values, these values are not what we are after: we need 
to know what the institution values. The former tells us what an 
institution believes; the latter tells us what it is willing to invest in. 
Institutional values are typically lofty enough that an institution 
is always in pursuit of its values. While institutional values may 
be annoyingly opaque, we find absolute clarity when it comes to 
discerning what institutions of higher education are willing to 
invest in. 

Setting aside for the moment questions of infrastructure and 
physical plant, academic institutions usually invest in three dis- 
tinct areas: what the institution decides to teach (curriculum), who 
the institution hires to teach (faculty demographics), and who the 
institution recruits to learn what it has decided to teach (demo- 
graphic profile of the student body). These three realities above all 
others bring into relief what we might call the veritable image of an 
institution: the college or university that the institution has actually 
become as opposed to the institution that the college or university 
imagines itself to be or wants to become. 

Within this veritable image we encounter the institutionaliza- 
tion of strictures on curriculum and barriers to entry for particular 
groups; these are strictures and barriers that the institution may 
disavow to the degree that they conflict with a vigilantly maintained 
public image of the institution. In this nether region between the 
institution's veritable image and its public image, we find the lever- 
age to affect meaningful institutional change; here we may shape 
and mold the structures and practices that generate what so many 
academic consultants and diversity specialists call campus climate. 
What then are the challenges to entering this space and how do we 
overcome them? How do we successfully occupy honors? 


HOW DO WE BUILD SUSTAINABILITY AND ACCOUNTABILITY? 


Remembering the unsung efforts made by Bouazizi’s family 
and friends behind the scenes, honors community activists must 
differentiate between the stagecraft of protest—the symbolic acts 
of resistance that bring attention to a movement or cause—and the 
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often difficult and thankless work that occurs behind the scenes. It 
takes courage to commit meaningfully to that work and in many 
cases to sustain the dogged persistence required to see it through. 

It is important then that honors students play a prominent role 
in this process of imagining things into being; setting goals; and 
planning, organizing, and executing actions needed at the univer- 
sity if it is to change, but this imperative is also a fairly obvious 
point of weakness. The pace of change on a college campus is so 
slow that student-led efforts to create lasting change fall victim to 
the fact that a student's event horizon is typically only four or five 
years. Institutions or administrations that are resistant or averse to 
student-led change can simply wait them out. 

Sustainability is something that we must build into any efforts 
to change institutions in the long-term. This sustainability hinges 
upon two complementary efforts. In the first we must actively 
recruit incoming students who have similar interests in institutional 
change. This tactic of course requires conscientious mentorship of 
junior students. The second and perhaps more important effort 
is that honors students must continue to think about these issues 
when they become alumni as opposed to just being activists as 
sophomores, juniors, or seniors. 


CONCLUSION 


We should anticipate then that the blueprints of an Occupy Hon- 
ors Movement must necessarily vary from institution to institution; 
no single plan will work for all institutions. Even so, all plans will 
likely share several points. As we endeavor to answer our original 
eight questions, we might return to the prescient wisdom of Edward 
Funkhouser for another set of questions to keep in the back of our 
minds, questions that are beguilingly more complex than they may 
appear at first blush: How are the solutions that we seek for hon- 
ors students any different than what we should be seeking for all 
students? What institutional changes are needed that would apply 
solely to the honors experience? If there are such things, will pursu- 
ing them positively or negatively impact the changes we seek? I use 
this binary here because I find it implausible that the effects of such 
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measures or initiatives would be wholly neutral in their impact. We 
must understand that while all of our blueprints will be different, 
the overarching goal will be same. As promised, I want to return to 
question 7 of the Call for Proposals for Occupy Honors Education: 


“What role does intellectual diversity play in fostering the condi- 
tions for a vibrant, critically reflective, and just democracy?” 


The answer to this question is fairly straightforward: even con- 
ceiving of a vibrant, critically reflective, and just democracy is nigh 
impossible. Given the fact that honors programs across the country 
are committed to fostering intellectual diversity, we might revise 
this question to read: 


“How would the absence or even the truncation of intellectual 
diversity impact conditions for a vibrant, critically reflective, and 
just democracy?” 


In answering this question we must realize that honors has a 
vital leadership role to play in shaping and directing academia in 
general and that academia must continue to play a vital role in shap- 
ing and directing our democracy and in crafting a just democracy. 
Question 7 is invaluable because it should prompt us to continue 
asking difficult questions, revising those questions, and seeking 
intellectually honest answers. 

Moving forward we must ask how existing structures within 
academia will need to change to meet the demands not just of indi- 
vidual students but the demands of a global society. How might 
those shifts begin in honors? Edward Funkhouser was successful 
for so many years because he conscientiously made honors into a 
place where it was safe to try the uncommon. He also recognized 
that the true power of diversity rests in the fact that no one group 
alone can solve the complex problems facing the world and that no 
problems are so complex that the combination of our individual 
talents cannot solve them. Pinching from a sign that he saw in a 
hospital elevator in New Jersey, Funkhouser insisted that everyone 
in honors understand that beyond our various core missions, our 
work was essentially about celebrating the similarities that bring us 
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together and understanding, honoring, and respecting the differ- 
ences that set us apart. Perhaps our occupation of honors should 
begin with celebrating and understanding. 


NOTES 


‘On November 6, 1987, Ben Ali convened a panel of seven doc- 
tors who pronounced then “President for Life’ Habib Bourguiba 
incompetent. Like Bourguiba, Ben Ali moved unscrupulously from 
his role of Prime Minister to that of President. See “Habib Bour- 
guiba” in The Economist, April 13, 2000. 


*For more on Ron Paul's views on Occupy and the Tea Party, see 
John McCormack’s “Ron Paul Praises Occupy Wall Street.” 


*For an announcement of the National Day of Action, 1 March, 
2012, see “Letter from the General Assembly to the Campus Com- 
munity” under “Student Protests” on the University of California 
Santa Cruz Faculty Association website. 


‘I do not intend the more common Medieval Latin derived 
usage of antinomianism regarding faith and the dispensation of 
grace and their relation and freedom from adherence to moral law. 
I use antinomianism here as a referent to healthy skepticism and 
mistrust of constituted authority. My usage is closer to the ancient 
Greek, “one who is against (anti) the law (ndmos).” 


*For insight into this movement, see Herbert G. Ruffin’s “Black 
Lives Matter: The Growth of a New Social Justice Movement” on 
the BlackPast.org website. 


‘For more on strategic planning, see Jean Ries, “The Strategic 
Planning Process: How to Avoid a Plan That Just Sits on the Shelf? 
in which she explains how flexibility, malleability, creativity, and 
sustainability are all hallmarks of successful strategic plans. 


’Dr. Sylvia Hurtado is one of the foremost experts in diversity 
studies. In “Diversity and Higher Education: Theory and Impact on 
Educational Outcomes” (Gurin et al.), Hurtado teams with Patricia 
Gurin, Eric Dey, and Gerald Gurin to discuss three different types 
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of diversity that students encounter on college campuses: structural 
diversity, informal interactional diversity, and what they term class- 
room diversity. 


*For categorical, transactional, and universal diversity, I draw 
upon Haluk Soydan’s fine work in Social Work and Minorities: Euro- 
pean Perspectives (2002). 


*Sylvia Hurtado and Rona Halualani argue that “institution- 
wide change requires organizational learning and authentic forms 
of professional development that empower faculty (both full- and 
part-time) and all levels of staff to implement transformative prac- 
tices that advance diversity and student success.’ For more on this 
topic, see Hispanic-Serving Institutions: Advancing Research and 
Transformative Practice by Anne-Marie Nufez, Sylvia Hurtado, 
and Emily Calderon Galdeano. 


The body of scholarship dedicated to the five aforementioned 
types of diversity is substantial. What I have offered above is a nec- 
essarily truncated summary of that scholarship. Time and space 
do not allow for a similar summary of the equally robust body of 
scholarship dedicated to equity and inclusion. 


"The NCHC Diversity Monograph II Call for Papers included 
the following introduction from Lisa L. Coleman and Jonathan D. 
Kotinek prior to its list of seven questions: 


Published in 2010, NCHC Diversity Monograph I, Setting 
the Table for Diversity, discussed the value of preparing a 
place for diversity at the honors table. Today, inspired by 
the 2012 NCHC Conference theme, “Challenging Struc- 
tures,” we are issuing a call for papers for the next diversity 
monograph. In sum, Occupy Honors Education will ask: 


How can we (students, faculty and professional staff mem- 
bers) occupy Honors Education in transformative and 
revolutionary ways that place honors education on the 
cutting edge of educational practice and promote the dem- 
ocratic values of diversity, equity, inclusion, and justice? 
(Emphasis added). 
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*See also, Pierre Bourdieu and Loic J. D. Wacquant’s An Invita- 
tion to Reflexive Sociology (1992). 


*See also Philip Meyer and Shawn MclIntosh’s 1992 journal 
article, “The USA Today Index of Ethnic Diversity.” 


“We also know from the engaging study by Katherine L. Milk- 
man et al., “What Happens Before? A Field Experiment Exploring 
How Pay and Representation Differentially Shape Bias on the Path- 
way into Organizations,’ that university faculty members decline 
opportunities to mentor women and minorities at a higher rate 
than for Caucasian males. 


'8See Carly Schwartz's video, “Occupy U.C. Berkeley Protesters 
Face Violent Confrontation with Campus Police” and Victoria Col- 
liver’s coverage of police violence and student protests at the City 
College of San Francisco for the San Francisco Chronicle, in “Vio- 
lent Protest at City College of San Francisco.” 
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Assessing and Evaluating Honors Programs and Honors Colleges: A Practical Handbook by Rosalie Otero and Robert 
Spurrier (2005, 98pp). This monograph includes an overview of assessment and evaluation practices and strategies. It explores 
the process for conducting self-studies and discusses the differences between using consultants and external reviewers. It 
provides a guide to conducting external reviews along with information about how to become an NCHC-Recommended Site 
Visitor. A dozen appendices provide examples of “best practices.” 

Beginning in Honors: A Handbook by Samuel Schuman (Fourth Edition, 2006, 80pp). Advice on starting a new honors 
program. Covers budgets, recruiting students and faculty, physical plant, administrative concerns, curriculum design, and 
descriptions of some model programs. 

Fundraiging for Honor$: A Handbook by Larry R. Andrews (2009, 160pp). Offers information and advice on raising money for 
honors, beginning with easy first steps and progressing to more sophisticated and ambitious fundraising activities. 

A Handbook for Honors Administrators by Ada Long (1995, 117pp). Everything an honors administrator needs to know, 
including a description of some models of honors administration. 

AHandbook for Honors Programs at Two-Year Colleges by Theresa James (2006, 136pp). A useful handbook for two-year 
schools contemplating beginning or redesigning their honors program and for four-year schools doing likewise or wanting 
to increase awareness about two-year programs and articulation agreements. Contains extensive appendices about honors 
contracts and a comprehensive bibliography on honors education. 

The Honors College Phenomenon edited by Peter C. Sederberg (2008, 172pp). This monograph examines the growth 
of honors colleges since 1990: historical and descriptive characterizations of the trend, alternative models that include 
determining whether becoming a college is appropriate, and stories of creation and recreation. Leaders whose institutions are 
contemplating or taking this step as well as those directing established colleges should find these essays valuable. 

Honors Composition: Historical Perspectives and Contemporary Practices by Annmarie Guzy (2003, 182pp). Parallel 
historical developments in honors and composition studies; contemporary honors writing projects ranging from admission 
essays to theses as reported by over 300 NCHC members. 

Honors Programs at Smaller Colleges by Samuel Schuman (Third Edition, 2011, 80pp). Practical and comprehensive advice 
on creating and managing honors programs with particular emphasis on colleges with fewer than 4,000 students. 

The Honors Thesis: A Handbook for Honors Directors, Deans, and Faculty Advisors by Mark Anderson, Karen Lyons, and 
Norman Weiner (2014, 176pp). To all those who design, administer, and implement an honors thesis program, this handbook 
offers a range of options, models, best practices, and philosophies that illustrate how to evaluate an honors thesis program, 
solve pressing problems, select effective requirements and procedures, or introduce a new honors thesis program. 

Housing Honors edited by Linda Frost, Lisa W. Kay, and Rachael Poe (2015, 352pp). This collection of essays addresses 
the issues of where honors lives and how honors space influences educators and students. This volume includes the results 
of a survey of over 400 institutions; essays on the acquisition, construction, renovation, development, and even the loss of 
honors space; a forum offering a range of perspectives on residential space for honors students; and a section featuring 
student perspectives. 
If Honors Students Were People: Holistic Honors Education by Samuel Schuman (2013, 256pp). What if honors students 
were people? What if they were not disembodied intellects but whole persons with physical bodies and questing spirits? 
Of course .. . they are. This monograph examines the spiritual yearnings of college students and the relationship between 
exercise and learning. 
Inspiring Exemplary Teaching and Learning: Perspectives on Teaching Academically Talented College Students edited 
by Larry Clark and John Zubizarreta (2008, 216pp). This rich collection of essays offers valuable insights into innovative 
teaching and significant learning in the context of academically challenging classrooms and programs. The volume provides 
theoretical, descriptive, and practical resources, including models of effective instructional practices, examples of successful 
courses designed for enhanced learning, and a list of online links to teaching and learning centers and educational databases 
worldwide, 
Occupy Honors Education edited by Lisa L. Coleman, Jonathan D. Kotinek, and Alan Y. Oda (2017, 394pp). This collection of 
essays issues a Call to honors to make diversity, equity, and inclusive excellence its central mission and ongoing state of mind. 
Echoing the AAC&U declaration ‘without inclusion there is no true excellence,” the authors discuss transformational diversity, 
why it is essential, and how to achieve it. 
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The Other Culture: Science and Mathematics Education in Honors edited by Ellen B. Buckner and Keith Garbutt (2012, 
296pp). A collection of essays about teaching science and math in an honors context: topics include science in society, 
strategies for science and non-science majors, the threat of pseudoscience, chemistry, interdisciplinary science, scientific 
literacy, philosophy of science, thesis development, calculus, and statistics. 

Partners in the Parks: Field Guide to an Experiential Program in the National Parks by Joan Digby with reflective essays 
on theory and practice by student and faculty participants and National Park Service personnel (First Edition, 2010, 272pp). 
This monograph explores an experiential-learning program that fosters immersion in and stewardship of the national parks. 
The topics include program designs, group dynamics, philosophical and political issues, photography, wilderness exploration, 
and assessment. 
Partners in the Parks: Field Guide to an Experiential Program in the National Parks edited by Heather Thiessen-Reily and 
Joan Digby (Second Edition, 2016, 268pp). This collection of recent photographs and essays by students, faculty, and National 
Park Service rangers reflects upon PITP experiential-learning projects in new NPS locations, offers significant refinements in 
programming and curriculum for revisited projects, and provides strategies and tools for assessing PITP adventures. 

Place as Text: Approaches to Active Learning edited by Bernice Braid and Ada Long (Second Edition, 2010, 128pp). 
Updated theory, information, and advice on experiential pedagogies developed within NCHC during the past 35 years, including 
Honors Semesters and City as Text™, along with suggested adaptations to multiple educational contexts. 

Preparing Tomorrow's Global Leaders: Honors International Education edited by Mary Kay Mulvaney and Kim Klein 
(2013, 400pp). A valuable resource for initiating or expanding honors study abroad programs, these essays examine theoretical 
issues, curricular and faculty development, assessment, funding, and security. The monograph also provides models of 
successful programs that incorporate high-impact educational practices, including City as Text™ pedagogy, service learning, 
and undergraduate research. 

Setting the Table for Diversity edited by Lisa L. Coleman and Jonathan D. Kotinek (2010, 288pp). This collection of essays 
provides definitions of diversity in honors, explores the challenges and opportunities diversity brings to honors education, and 
depicts the transformative nature of diversity when coupled with equity and inclusion. These essays discuss African American, 
Latina/o, international, and first-generation students as well as students with disabilities. Other issues include experiential 
and service learning, the politics of diversity, and the psychological resistance to it. Appendices relating to NCHC member 
institutions contain diversity statements and a structural diversity survey. 
Shatter the Glassy Stare: Implementing Experiential Learning in Higher Education edited by Peter A. Machonis (2008, 
160pp). A companion piece to Place as Text, focusing on recent, innovative applications of City as Text™ teaching strategies. 
Chapters on campus as text, local neighborhoods, study abroad, science courses, writing exercises, and philosophical 
considerations, with practical materials for instituting this pedagogy. 
Teaching and Learning in Honors edited by Cheryl L. Fuiks and Larry Clark (2000, 128pp). Presents a variety of perspectives 
on teaching and learning useful to anyone developing new or renovating established honors curricula. 

Writing on Your Feet: Reflective Practices in City as Text™ edited by Ada Long (2014, 160pp). A sequel to the NCHC 
monographs Place as Text: Approaches to Active Learning and Shatter the Glassy Stare: Implementing Experiential Learning in 
Higher Education, this volume explores the role of reflective writing in the process of active learning while also paying homage 
to the City as Text™ approach to experiential education that has been pioneered by Bernice Braid and sponsored by NCHC 
during the past four decades. 

Journal of the National Collegiate Honors Council (JNCHC) is a semi-annual periodical featuring scholarly articles on 
honors education. Articles may include analyses of trends in teaching methodology, articles on interdisciplinary efforts, 
discussions of problems common to honors programs, items on the national higher education agenda, and presentations of 
emergent issues relevant to honors education. 

Honors in Practice (HIP) is an annual journal that accommodates the need and desire for articles about nuts-and-bolts 
practices by featuring practical and descriptive essays on topics such as successful honors courses, suggestions for out-of- 
class experiences, administrative issues, and other topics of interest to honors administrators, faculty, and students. 
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from Occupy Honors Education— 


“The argument I make here is that each of us in honors 
in America is naive if we believe that honors does not 
have to change integrally, significantly, if we are to 
continue to be productive players on the world stage as 
well as on the campuses of our home institutions. Thus, 
in what one might think of as the twilight of my career, 
I am asking for a spotlight on engagement, diversity, 
equity, and inclusion in honors, and I am sending out a 
call to each reader of this monograph and the previous 
diversity monograph, Setting the Table for Diversity, 
that for social justice to exist, diversity, equity, and 
inclusion for all must become what we in honors are 
about, centrally, obsessively, perennially. This has to be 
our mission, the dawn of our new morning. We cannot 
remain in mourning instead for a dream of honors as 
an exclusive domain, nor can we remain with a vision of 
our home honors programs or honors colleges as doing 
enough simply by maintaining a kind of philosophical 
status quo in regard to whatever we have already 
achieved in honors on our home campuses. There are no 
laurels sufficient for us to rest upon.” 

—Lisa L. Coleman 
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